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WARNER’S RUST-PROOF 
The ONLY Corset made guaranteed 


against rust stains. 





YF you notice with regret that an expensive and beauti- 

ful garment is soiled and doubt whether the color-will 
stand a washing, do not throw it away until you 
have experimented with Ivory Soap in combination 
; © with water and good common sense. If the water 
will not cause the color to run, Ivory Soap will not; with com- 
mon sense you will avoid scalding hot water, exposure to the 
sun while wet, and will use an iron only moderately hot. 


The special work of this kind that Ivory Soap will do sur- 
prises even old housekeepers of wide experience. Give it a test. 


IVORY SOAP IS 99*%%0 “PER CENT. PURE. 


COPYRIGHT 1808 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE Co. CINCINNATI! 
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| | A Home Test q 
A Compare Soft Soap 
/| or Soap Paste made 

with any Washing Com 
pound - Soap Powder 
or Soap (even Castile) 
with that made with 
Pearline —— You'll 
see why Pearline 
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| Best 
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Makes Sweet, White Bread 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour, being made from hard spring wheat 
and not from soft winter wheat, requires more kneading 
than does winter wheat flour. Pillsbury’s Best Flour also 
will work much better when thoroughly dried out, by keep- 
ing it a day in some warm place. Well kneaded and well 
dried, Pillsbury’s Best Flour makes most beautiful, sweet, 
white bread. 


PILLSBURY-WASHBURN FLOUR MILLS CO., Ltp., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MAKERS OF PILLSBURY’s VITOS. 
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THE NEW AMERICAN GIRLS 


The Prettiest of the Girls of Porto Rico 


From Photographs Taken by the Special Government Photographer with the United States’ Army in Porto Rico 


oprmawr, 1899, sy Tas Coatie Posusemee Company, tx tae Uniren States ayy Great Barrary. Aut Rients Reseaven. 















The pictures on this page show some interesting groups of girls and young women of the 
wealthy and cultured classes of Porto Rico. They will serve to bring to our own American 
girls a clearer knowledge, a closer acquaintanceship and a fuller appreciation of their newly- 
adopted sisters. They also show the beauty of the homes and gardens of the Porto Ricans. 
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This picture shows a group of the most exclusive social set in Ilere is the most beautiful Porto Rican young A bevy of beautiful society girls gathering flowers in the luxuriant 
Ponce, Porto Rico, in a typical courtyard of a private residence. It lady on the island. On her left is her «mother, garden of one of the most attractive private homes in Ponce, Porto 
will be noticed that the French millinery is taking the place of the whose appearance is a refutation of the statement Rico, is shown in this picture. Several of these young women have 
mantilla, the usual head-gear of the Spanish women. that the Porto Rican matrons age prematurely. all their clothing made in Paris; others are gowned by local modistes. 
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Here is a group of society belles of Adjuntas. ‘These young women organized the first class for the study of English in Porto Rico. Some of the group 
are engaged in embroidery work, in which Porto Rican ladies excel. The education of the girls of Porto Rico has heretofore consisted more especially of 
instruction in fancy work, painting, decorating and music, with, perhaps, a smattering of French, but very little else, as the higher education of women is unknown 
in that and all Spanish possessions. ‘hey are educated with the view of making them companionable, special instructéon being given in the art of making their 
homes beautiful and attractive. One accomplishment of the Porto Rican girls is their skill in dressing their hair becomingly, as shown in the above photograph. 
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This picture shows a walk connecting two gardens in the rear of Millionaires’ Row, in the city of No matter how plain the front of a Porto Rican house may be, the rear i ays attructiv 
Ponce, Porto Rico. The young man in the centre was educated in the United States, and is the roomy and shady. The young women shown in this picture have come together for in afternoon tea, 
vealthiest unmarried maron the island. The species of cacti shown are usually known as devil’s under the trees, in the beautiful garden. Nine-tenths of the lifetime of Porto Rican en i ‘ 
needles, and frequently attain a height of sixty-five feet. in their houses and gardens. There is not much visiting except among those whose ‘ 
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How the Next Census Will Be Ta! 
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“HAT is your name? How old 
are you? Are you married? 
Where were you born? What 
is your business? Can you 
read and write? Do you own 
a farm?”’ 

These are a few of the ques- 
tions that will have to be 
answered about every man, 
woman and child in the United 
States next June, for it is then 
that the twelfth census will be 
taken. 

Probably here and _ there 
somebody will be found who 
will not care to tell her age (for 
there are such people in the 
world), or there may be some 
who will be disinclined to divulge their business; but 
when Uncle Sam undertakes to ask personal questions, 
which he does regularly every ten years, it is good policy 
to answer them plainly and without hesitation, however 
much it may go against the grain. The law provides 
that if any one refuses to answer any of the questions he 
or she shall be considered guilty of a misdemeanor and 
be liable to a fine of one hundred dollars. This is a fact 
which it is advisable to remember. 


mK 
All Required to Answer Uncle Sam’s Questions 


OTWITHSTANDING the law, however, there were 
many persons who seriously objected during the 
last census to giving any information in regard to their 
personal affairs, and in many instances it was only with 
great difficulty that the desired facts were obtained. Some 
misguided individuals barricaded their doors and treated 
the census-takers in the light of villains who were seeking 
to rob them of their possessions ; and not infrequently a 
poor census-taker (or ‘‘ enumerator,’’ as he is officially 
called) was hustled out-of-doors by the indignant woman 
of the house, because he had dared to ask her how old she 
was or whether she knew how to write. 

This unwillingness to answer questions would no 
doubt be overcome if it were known that the replies are 
intended only for official use in preparing statistics and 
will never be given out to the public. In fact, the law 
expressly provides that if any enumerator shall so far for- 
get his duty as to communicate to any one except his supe- 
rior officer any information he obtains in the performance 
of his work he shall be subject to a fine of five hundred 
dollars. 

The law is very strict with reference to the duties of the 
enumerators, for unless their work is done properly and 
carefully the census figures would be of little value. Con- 
sequently, every one who enters upon this important duty 
is given to understand that if he shall knowingly make a 
false statement regarding the persons whom he has enumer- 
ated, either as to their number or any facts relating to 
them in any possible way, he shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and upon conviction he may be fined five 
thousand dollars and imprisoned for two years. 


m 
Fifty Thousand Enumerators Must Work One Month 


|" WILL require about fifty thousand enumerators to take 
the census, and their work must be finished in one 
month’s time, or by the first of July, 1900. That means 
that about seventy-five million people must be recorded 
in thirty days, or at the rate of two and a half million a 
day. The rate will be even greater than this, however, 
for in towns and cities of eight thousand inhabitants or over 
the enumeration must be completed within two weeks. 

If the task consisted simply of recording the number of 
people in each place it might not seem so great; but as 
will be seen by the sample of questions already given, a 
vast deal of information is to be obtained ates A every 
individual, and for this ak ge it is necessary that the 
enumerators visit every house and dwelling in the United 
States. They will not be permitted to have any assistance 
in the work ; it must be done by them in person, except 
in such sections of the country as contain a great many 
foreigners, where the employment of interpreters will be 
allowed, as otherwise it would be next to impossible to 
secure the necessary data. 

It is only by adopting some systematic plan that it will 
be possible to accomplish the taking of the census within 
the prescribed time. Accordingly, the country has been 
divided into about three hundred districts, each of which 
is under the charge of a supervisor, appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. These districts will now be 
divided into subdivisions—in all there will be forty or fifty 
thousand of them—and each subdivision will be placed 
under. the charge of an enumerator. 


m 
‘How the Enumerators and Supervisors are Paid 


HE enumerators will be paid for their services in accord- 
ance with the amount of work they are called upon 
to do. This will probably give each one an average of 
sixty dollars, based upon the figures of the last census, 
when the total amount paid to the enumerators was in the 
neighborhood of two and a half million dollars. Each of 
the supervisors, upon the completion of his duties, will 
receive a hundred and twenty-five dollars and a certain 
sum in addition thereto, according to the number of people 
that have been enumerated in his district. The law stipu- 
lates that in the aggregate no supervisor shall be paid less 
than a thousand dollars. 

The amounts paid to the enumerators and the super- 
visors may seem like a good-sized sum for Uncle Sam to 
invest in the work of counting his people, but it is a very 
small item indeed when compared with the total cost of 
taking the census. 





WILLIAM R. MERRIAM 
Director of the Census 


The Organization of the Census Office 


|‘ THE first place, a large office force must be organized. 

The Census Office is not a permanent institution of the 
Government, like the other bureaus and departments at 
Washington. Every time a census is to be taken a new 
bureau is created for that special purpose, and has to be 
built up and equipped from the very beginning. The 
present Census Office came into existence early in the 
spring of 1899. The first person appointed in the bureau 
was the Director of the Census, who receives an annual 
salary of six thousand dollars, and who, as his name indi- 
cates, is the manager of the enormous work. 

For a while he was all there was to the Census Office. 
The bureau consisted of one man, By the first of next 
June the Census Office will be one of the largest depart- 
ments of the United States Government. It will have an 
army of between fifty and sixty thousand employees, 
including enumerators, supervisors, interpreters, special 
agents, and an office force in Washington of more than 
three thousand clerks and officials, together with mes- 
sengers, laborers and watchmen. 

Besides the important and laborious task of organizing 
the office force in Washington—for great care has been 
taken to select only competent clerks—one of the chief 
preliminary labors has been the mapping out of the work 
of enumeration and preparing the schedules or lists of 
questions which will be printed on blank forms and dis- 
tributed among. the enumerators to be filled out during the 
work of enumeration. In addition to the schedule for 
recording information relative to each inhabitant the 
enumerators will carry schedules for data regarding deaths, 
agriculture, and manufacturing establishments. 


mm 
More Than a Thousand Tons of Printed Matter 


HE preparation, printing and distribution of these sched- 
ules must be accomplished before the first of June. 
In addition it will be necessary to issue tens of thousands 
of printed envelopes, circulars of instructions, pamphlets, 
etc., so that altogether Uncle Sam will be called upon to 
ae something like one hundred million copies of various 
inds of official papers, including office stationery and all 
other forms, before the enumerators will be ready to start 
upon their duties. 

The combined weight of this great mass of printed 
matter will equal more than a thousand tons, and if 
placed in a single pile would reach to a height of fifteen 
miles. The postage on this, at the regular rate of a cent 
for two ounces, would amount to one hundred and sixty 
thousand dollars, but as Uncle Sam does not pay postage 
he can save his sixteen million one-cent stamps. 

Armed with his schedules each enumerator will visit 
every house in his subdivision, and every family, and every 
person who lives by himself, and record the name, age, 
color and sex of every individual—man, woman or child— 
together with the statement of whether married or single, 
where born, birthplace of parents, whether alien or nat- 
uralized, number of years in the United States, occupation, 
number of months unemployed, whether able to read and 
write, school attendance, and whether the owner of a home 
or farm. 

As soon as each enumerator finishes his work he 
will forward his returns to the supervisor of his district, 
and after carefully examining them and assuring himself 
that they are in proper form the supervisor will forward 
them to the Census Office at Washington. 


m 
The Counting Will be Done at Washington 


LTHOUGH the work of enumeration will be completed by 
the first of July, it will probably be two or even three 
months later betore the last of the schedules are received 
at the Census Office ; for not only must they all be first 
examined by the supervisors, but in many cases they will 
probably require revision because of some error or infor- 
mality. The actual counting of the people will not be 
done until the schedules are turned into the Census Office. 
The enumerators simply gather the facts, and the office 
force in Washington does the counting and the compiling. 
In former years the counting was done with paper and 
pencil, and required a great many months of tedious 
work. Now it is done by electricity, and in the space of a 
hundred days all the facts relating to seventy-five million 
people will be counted and tabulated. As soon as the 
returns begin to come into the Census Office the facts 
recorded on the schedules will be carefully transcribed 
on cards. 

There will be a card for every individual, and all facts 
pertaining to that individual will be noted u the card ; 
so that by the time all the schedules have been received 
and transcribed there will be as many cards as there are 
people in the United States, and the estimated number is 
seventy-five million. This quantity of cards, if placed in 
piles one card flat upon the other, would make ninety-five 
towers each as high as the Washington Monument, which 
is five hundred and fifty-five feet tall. 

The facts relating to each person are not put on the 
card in writing, but are indicated by holes punched into 
the card. Each hole, according to its position on the 
card, stands for a certain fact. A hole here will indicate 
that the person is a male ; a hole there will signify that he 
is married, and a hole at another point will denote that he is 
white ; and so on with each fact pertaining to that particu- 
lar individual. . 

The punching of the cards will be done by a special 
perforating machine, which is easily operated, and in 
the hands of a skillful operator will transcribe from 
the schedules the complete record of seven . hundred 
persons a day, which means the punching of about twenty 
thousand holes in six and a half hours. One thousand of 
these machines will be put into use, which will enable the 
Census Office to prepare a daily average of seven hundred 
thousand cards. 


An Electrical Machine Does the Tabulating 


AS SOON as the cards are punched the facts they contain 

will be ready to be counted and tabulated, and this will 
be done by means of an ingenious electrical machine. It 
would be useless to attempt a complete or satisfactory 
description of so intricate a piece of mechanism as this 
tabulating device, without which the results of the census 
would fall far short of what it is now possible to attain. 
A brief description of the machine and its mode of opera- 
tion will suffice to show its capabilities and the general 
principle upon which it is based. When the information 
regarding an individual is to be tabulated the card with its 
a caste is placed on a rubber pad, which contains 
noles corresponding in number and position to all the 
various holes that it is possible to use in the recording of 
data on the cards. Above this pad is a movable frame, 
fitted with a corresponding set of projecting needles—a 
needle for each hole. When this frame with its needles is 
brought down on the rubber pad each of the needles that 
eng through a hole in the card enters the corresponding 
ole in the pad, and thereupon completes an electric cir- 
cuit which causes the hand of a dial to move forward one 
point, every fact or hole having its particular dial. At 
such points as the card is not perforated the needles can- 
not, of course, pass through to the holes in the pad, and 
consequently no record is made. 

If, for example, a card represents a native-born colored 
married woman without education it will be perforated at 
the points signifying those facts, and the needles will pass 
through and make corresponding records on the dials ; 
whereas another card representing a foreign-born single 
white man of education will be pertorated at other points, 
and the needles which came into play in the case of the 
colored woman will have no effect in this case, as the 
corresponding holes will be covered up and other holes 
will be exposed for the action of another set of needles 
and their respective records. In order to save time, three 
or four holes or facts are sometimes put in combination 
and attached to a single dial. Thus the holes represent- 
ing male sex, white blood, native birth and age above 
twenty-one are connected with one dial, which thereby 
becomes an indicator of the number of native-born white 
men ; so that whenever the four needles pass through the 
four holes just mentioned they mark one on this dial. 


aN 
Five or Six Years to Complete the Work 


Ts counting and tabulating will be done as quickly as the 

cards are punched, so that the work of punching and 
tabulating will proceed hand in hand at the rate of seven 
hundred thousand persons a day, which will bring this 
branch of the census work to completion in a little over 
three months. From these records the statistics of the 
population of the United States will be made up. 

The primary purpose of a census is to ascertain the total 
population in order to determine the number of represent- 
atives in Congress, and it is for that reason that statistics 
relating to population are the first to be obtained. But 
this by no means constitutes the entire scope of the 
census ; it is only a small part of it. The total population 
of the country will probably be announced before the first 
of December, 1g00, but the full work of the census will 
likely require five or six years for its completion. 

As was stated before, the enumerators will be charged 
with the duty of collecting information on three other sub- 
jects besides that of population. The statistics on these 
four subjects will comprise the twelfth census, and the law 
requires that the reports embodying these statistics shall 
be completed and published not later than the first of July, 
1902. But in addition to this the Census Office is called 
upon to collect and compile statistics on a great variety of 
subjects, the results of which are to be published as 
special reports. These will comprise statistics relating to 
the insane, feeble-minded, deaf, dumb and blind ; to crime, 
pauperism and benevolence, including prisoners, paupers, 
youthful criminals, and inmates of charitable and reforma- 
tory institutions ; to social statistics of cities, to religious 
denominations, to electric light, telephone and telegraph 
business, to street railways, transportation, express busi- 
ness, mining interests, and many other topics. The 
facts pertaining to these subjects will be obtained 
largely by special agents appointed by the Director of the 
Census and through correspondence from the office. 


rN 
Census Will Cost Uncle Sam Many Million Dollars 


Te amount of office work that the bureau is called upon 

to perform in the preparation and publication of its 
reports, to say nothing of the great mass of incident«! 
labor, is truly enormous, and will probably cost Uncic 
Sam, for clerk hire alone, something over five million 
dollars before the work is finished. The office force 's 
composed about equally of men and women, the majori'y 
of whom are paid about fifty dollars a month each. 

Next to this large item of expense on account of t! © 
salaries is the cost of printing, which will be not far sh: 't 
of two million dollars by the time all the reports a: | 
special bulletins and pamphlets are issued, and taking in’) 
account the millions of copies of office blanks, letter-heac ., 
envelopes, schedules, circulars, etc. When the expens 5 
of the twelfth census are summed up Uncle Sam will prv - 
ably find that it has cost him about fifteen cents for ev: ¥ 
man, woman and child in the United States, or a total 1 
between ten and twelve million dollars. ‘ 

It may seem like a vast expenditure of money, espect« ' 
when it is realized that the first census, taken in 1790, ¢: >t 
only a cent a person. But when it is borne in mind t!: it 
since then the country has increased from less thin 
four million people to seventy-five million, with a wea!!) 
and strength of resources that can bid defiance to ‘'< 
world, it is easy to justify more liberality, particula:‘y 
when it gives us so great an amount of useful and grsul- 
fying information regarding ourselves. 
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GENERAL ROBERT E. LEE GENERAL LEE ON TRAVELER MARY CUSTIS LEE 
From his last photograph, taken about a year This is regarded as one of the most satisfactory photographs ever made of General Lee. Wife of General Lee. From a photograph made 
vefore his death. He is mounted on Traveler, the famous charger which carried him through the war. shortly before her death. 


A Series of Anecdotes for the Most Part Unpublished and Contributed by General Lee’s Closest Friends or Gathered from Generally Inaccessible Sources 


The Anecdotal Side of Robert E. Lee 


EW men ever had a stronger and yet arouse General Lee from the stupor of death was an appeal C= day while a cavalry officer of the Army of Northern 
more: tender and more loving person- to his love for Traveler, his favorite horse, which carried Virginia was sitting on his horse in the shade, rest- 
ality than General Robert E. Lee. He him through the Civil War. ‘‘ You must get well as soon ing, one leg thrown over the saddle-bow, General Lee 
was beloved by all who came in contact as possible, General Lee, and give your faithful gray some came riding along. After critically observing the trooper 
with him. He was the admiration of exercise. He is out there in the pasture,’’ said the doctor, for a moment he rode on and sent one of his staff officers 
strong men and the idol of children. ‘* and misses you constantly.’’ back to ‘‘ ask that cavalry officer whether he does not 
Not enough is generally known think that his horse is likely to get very tired some- 
of the man’s noble qualities, and times as well as himself.’” 
for that reason these anecdotes One day General Lee rode to the canal to see 

are presented—to give a clearer insight into char- some friends, who had been visiting Lexington, 

acteristics that might be overlooked by, or remain Virginia, start on their homeward trip. He left 
wholly unknown to, those who commonly think of Traveler unhitched to graze on the banks of the 

General Lee only as a military leader. waterway while he went aboard the boat. The 

K horse, becoming frightened at some noise, dashed 


away at full speed. <A boy tried to turn him back 
( SENERAL. LEE was devotedly fond of children ; he by throwing stones, but the General, motioning 
found great delight in talking with them about him to desist, stepped ashore and'gave a gentle 
their little affairs, or in teasing them in the vein of whistle. Traveler stopped at once and listened. 
gentle humor which was peculiar to himself. Toa The General whistled a second time, whereupon 
little girl who was rubbing her eyes he said: ‘* You the horse turned and trotted up to his master’s 
must never rub your eyes, my dear, except with side. This remarkably close understanding  be- 
your elbows.”’ tween General Lee and his famous charger found 
One day he came across a boy who was throw- numerous touching expressions. 
ing stones from the road which passed through *K 
the college campus, at Lexington, Virginia, and y 
said pleasantly to the lad: ‘‘ You throw well, HILE General Lee was President of Washington 
Harry. Now see if you cannot hit the road with College (now Washington and Lee Univer- 
all those stones you have thrown on the grass.”’ sity) a student, whose general record for study and 
On Christmas morning General Lee always attendance was not too good, was summoned to his 








appeared at the homes of the children who lived GENERAL LEE’S OFFICE office to answer for unexcused absence. After 
near him and left a little gift for each one, tokens The office which General Lee occupied as President of Washington College, stating one excuse he hesitatingly gave another and 
which ¢ till cherish id ; 4 at Lexington, Virginia, remains just as he left it a few days before his death, ; 5 : 7 6 

‘hich they s *herish. 


which occurred in 1870. another, until General Lee hotly exclaimed: ‘* Stop, 
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BIRTHPLACE OF GENERAL LEE CHATHAM—HOME OF THE FITZHUGHS 
This is a photograph of Stratford, the house in which General Lee was born, which is Where General Lee courted Mary Sandel Custis, who became his wife; and where 
situated in Westmoreland County, Virginia. George Washington addressed Martha Custis 


ENERAL LEE was seated in the rear of a car of 

_ a railroad train going to Richmond one day 
during the war when a poorly dressed old woman 
entered at one of the stations. The seats were filled 
with officers and soldiers. The woman, _find- 
Ing no vacant seat, and having none offered her, 
approached the end where the General sat. He 
immediately rose and gave her his seat. Instantly 


Mr.—— ; one good excuse should be enough to sat 
isty an honest mind,’’ with accent on * honest.”’ 

On another occasion one of the best students in 
the college was beguiled into an unexcused absenc: 
and the dread summons for an interview with the 
President promptly came to him. General Le: 
smilingly greeted the delinquent as he entered 
office, and in most cordial tones said 


there was a general rising, each man offering his ‘*Mr. M——, 1 am glad to see that 
Seat to the General. But he said significantly : better. os 
No, gentlemen, if there was no seat for that infirm jut I have not been sick,’’ was the respor 


woman there can be none for me.’’ The effect 


‘*Then I am glad you have better news tron 
ot his rebuke was remarkable. One after another 


home,’’ continued the General 


the officers retired from the car, and soon General ‘ But I have had no bad news,”’ was th 
Lee and the woman had it all to themselves. of the mystified Student. ; 
‘4 (4 said General Lee, ‘* |] took it tor grant 
mm that nothing less than. sickness or distressu 


U' ON General Lee’s return from the Mexican ee eee See ee ees FoR rom your 

War he made a long detour by boat up the 
issippi and Ohio Rivers, so as to rest his faithful 
lorse. ‘* Tell General Stuart not to send so many 
Mcssengers—to spare his horses !’’ was a common 
Protest. The attending physician’s last attempt to 
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ENERAL LEE regarded idleness as a posi! 
vice, and to those who pleaded in behalt of 1c 
students that they were doing no harm, but, on th: 
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’ GENERAL LEE’S TOMB IN LEXINGTON contrary, were indirectly deriving benefit from bein; 
© ae s Note—Previous articles in this series have pre- Through the curtains at the rear of the pulpit of the chapel of Washington at college, General Lec alway S re p! ed: NO > 3 
Mr. ee anecdotes of Thomas A. Edison, President McKinley, and lee University, at Lexington, Virginia, is seen the life size, recumbent, young man is always doing something If not gor ya 
Geor Grover Cleveland, Mark Twain, Dwight L. Moody, marble statue of General Lee. It is raised above his remains, which repose in t} ; . sop hi - Mt: ‘ it eave: Sncnlatnel 
2corge Washington and Admiral Dewey. the tomb annexed to the chapel. then harm to himselt and to oth rsi nt 
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idleness always insured a student's dismissal from college 
by General Lee. 

During a meeting of the faculty a professor quoted a reg- 
ulation in the by-laws. Another professor replied that 
the regulation had become a dead-letter. ‘* Then,’’ said 
General Lee, ‘*‘ let it be at once repealed. A dead-letter 
law begets disrespect for the whole y of laws.”’ 


mm 
As the Arbitrator of a Church Controversy 


Te ladies of the Episcopal Church ‘at Lexington, 

Virginia, became engaged in a controversy regarding 
the observance of Lent. Some contended that there 
should be a season of fasting, while others were less rigidly 
inclined. When one of the former appealed to General 
Lee, who was a member of the church, fer his opinion, he 
replied in a grave tone, with a twinkle in his eye: ‘* Yes, 
we should fast—fast from our sins, and eat what we please.”’ 
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On one occasion, in 1864, when General Lee was visiting 
a battery on the lines below Richmond, the soldiers 
crowded around him and attracted the fire of the enemy. 
He said to them quietly but earnestly: ‘‘ Men, you had 
better go into the back yard; they are firing at us here, 
and you are exposing yourselves to unnecessary danger.”’ 
The men obeyed the order, but saw their chief walk 
across the yard, apparently indifferent to his own danger, 
and stoo doen and pick up tenderly an unfledged sparrow 
that we just fallen from its nest, carefully placing it 
upon a limb of the tree overhead. 
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One night some soldiers were overheard discussing the 
doctrine of evolution around the camp-fire when a rough, 
honest fellow cut short the argument by saying, with 

reat earnestness : ‘‘ Well, boys, the rest of us may have 
developed from monkeys, but I tell you only God 
Almighty could have made such a man as Marse Robert.” 


mK 
An Old Soldier's Eulogy that was Embarrassing 


*ENERAL LEE rode Traveler, his pet horse that car- 
ried him through the war, to Lexington when he 
went there to assume the Presidency of Washington 
College. One day he met a rusty, weatherbeaten moun- 
taineer lounging drowsily upon the road in his rickety 
cart. General Lee’s cordial ‘‘ Good-morning’’ aroused 
the old Confederate instantly. 

‘*Whoa!’’ he called out to his old nag. ‘‘ Ain’t that 
General Lee?’’ he inquired as he climbed down and 
caught Traveler by the bridle. 

‘* Yes, sir!’’ said General Lee, wonderingly. 

‘* Well, then,” said the old fellow in a glow of excite- 
ment, ‘‘ | want you to do me a favor.”’ 

‘* | will with pleasure, if I can,’’ was the response, 

‘* All right, you just get down off Traveler.” 

General Lee did so, and to his amazement his horse was 
led away and tied in the bushes, while he stood alone in 
the dusty road in great perplexity. 

‘* Now,”’ said the excited veteran, ‘‘ 1 am one of your 
old soldiers, General Lee. I was with you all the way 
from Mechanicsville to Appomattox. I was thar every 
time. And I just want you to let me give three rousing 
cheers for ‘ Marse Robert.’ ”’ 

General Lee’s head dropped in most painful embarrass- 
ment as the first yell went sounding along the mountain- 
side.. The next yell was choked with sobs as the old 
soldier dropped on his knees in the dust hugging General 
Lee’s legs, and the third died away in tears. 


m 
Would Share His Last Ration with His Prisoners 


CG FNERAL SHERIDAN destroyed so many supplies going 
forward from Richmond to Lee’s men in the 
Wilderness, in 1864, that for a while the latter were in 
danger of starvation. 

At a conference in Lee’s quarters one of his Generals 
became greatly excited over the matter and said hotly, as 
General Lee turned toward him : 

‘* 1 was just saying to these officers, General, that if I 
were in command of this army I would notify Grant that I 
had no rations for his prisoners, and if he wanted to save 
} se from starvation he would have to send some to 
them.’ 

Lee’s eyes flashed and his rebuke was sharp. 

‘* The prisoners that we have here, General ——, are 
my prisoners,’’ he said ; ‘‘ they are not General Grant’s 
prisoners, and as long as I have any rations at all I shall 
certainly share them with my prisoners.’’ 
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During the progress of the pattle at Spottsylvania 
Court-House General Lee was watching the formation 
of his troops when bullets from the enemy’s guns struck 
the pacine | close about him. One of his staff, perceiving 
the danger, exclaimed: ‘‘ General, this is no place for 
you ; do go somewhere else !”’ 

‘** T wish I knew where my place is on the battle-field,”’ 
replied General Lee with a smile, but in a half-complaining 
manner. ‘‘ Wherever I go some one tells me it is not the 
place for me to be.’’ But he remained where he was, 
entirely heedless of the flying bullets. 


mm 
Shouldered the Responsibility for Gettysburg 


A‘ THE Battle of Gettysburg, when it was seen that the 

Confederate Army was to be worsted, General Lee 
turned to one of his officers, who had just reported the 
news of the almost total destruction of his brigade, and said: 
‘* Never mind, General ; all this is my fault. It is I who 
have lost the fight, and you must help me out of it the 
best way you can.’’ A month later he offered his resigna- 
tion to Jefferson Davis, who, however, hastened to assure 
Lee of his confidence, despite the recent defeat. 
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General Lee was exceedingly proud and fond of his sons. 
At the Battle of Antietam one of them, an artilleryman, 
dashed with his command past the spot where his father 
was earnestly watching the stubborn struggle, and formally 
saluted the Commander-in-Chief as he rode by. As the 
Confederate losses were heavy it was an anxious day for 
Lee until he received assurance after the battle that his son 
was safe. 
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Cre LEE was incapable of jealousy and so was 

General Jackson. ‘* Lee isa phenomenor ,” said the 
latter. ‘‘He is the only man I would follow blindfolded.”’ 

‘* Say to General Jackson,’’ said General Lee to a staff 
officer at Fredericksburg, ‘* that he knows just as well as I 
do what to do with the enemy.’’ He wrote to General 
Jackson, wounded unto death at Guinea’s Station: ‘I 
congratulate you upon the victory, which is due to your 
skill and energy’’; adding to the courier: ‘‘Give him 
my affectionate regards and tell him to make haste to get 
well, and come back to me as soon as he can. He has lost 
his left arm, but I have lost my right.’’ 


m 
Turned from a Scene of Carnage to One of Love 


HILE the Battle of Fredericksburg was raging General 
Lee suddenly turned away from the dreadful scene 
before him and looked through his field-glass across the 
Rappahannock River to Chatham, a beautiful estate in 
Stafford County, Virginia, which was one of the places fre- 
quently visited by Mary Randolph Custis when Lee was 
courting her thirty years before. Long and earnestly he 
gazed, utterly oblivious to the tremendous din of battle 
around him, until fully satisfied that an old apple tree 
under which he had passed many happy hours with his 
sweetheart was still standing ; then, with a sigh, as tender 
memories rushed through his mind, he lowered his glass, 
faced about, and in a moment was again engrossed in his 
grave duties as commander of an army. 
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It was General Lee’s custom to leave his tent door open 
in the morning for a sprightly hen that had gone into 
the egg business promptly and thus had saved her head. 
When she stepped in General Lee would put aside his 
work and walk post, deferentially, upon the outside until 
her cackle announced the mysteries of egg-laying at an 
end. She roosted and rode in his wagon, was an eye- 
witness of the battles of Chancellorsville and Gettysburg, 
and was finally sacrificed upon the altar of hospitality 
at Orange Court-House, in 1864. 


aK 
Beaten by Two Warring Boys 


(- ONE occasion when General Lee was calling at a 
neighbor’s, two boys in the household quarreled over 
a game and in a twinkling seized each other in great anger. 
Their little sister cried, ‘‘ Oh, General! Please make 
them stop.’’ In response the General stepped forward and 
begged the boys to cease their struggle. His words had 
no effect, and even when he emphatically ordered them to 
stop they would not. As there seemed to be no real 
danger that they would be injured, and as the General did 
not like to use force in separating them, the battle went 
on. General Lee said afterward: ‘‘ Never in all my 
military service had I been so utterly powerless. I simply 
had to retire from the field and confess myself beaten.”’ 
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When General Lee returned to Alexandria after gradua- 
tion from West Point, he found Nat, his mother’s old 
coachman, ill with consumption. He at once took him 
into the milder climate of South Georgia, nursed him with 
the tenderness of a son, lingering by his side until his 
death the following spring, and then laid him to rest. 
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Unconscious that He was a Personage of !nterest 


MONTH or so after his surrender General Lee went one 
day to the store near his home in Powhatan County, 
Virginia, which served also as the post-office. Everybady 
in the town was instantly eager to see him, and in a few 
moments the store was crowded. The General was talk- 
ing with the proprietor about crops and other matters, and 
apeanese utterly unconscious of the fact that the gathering 
of the residents was due solely to his presence. Suddenly 
he realized that everybody was watching him and modestly 
said: ‘* But I see | am keeping you from your many 
customers. Pardon me!’’ and at once withdrew. 
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Some years after the war General Lee was urged, while 
visiting Baltimore, to go as far North as New York, 
where he was assured of a cordial welcome. As he hesi- 
tated, his reluctance was interpreted to mean that he 
dreaded the prominence into which such a trip would bring 
him, and the suggestion was made that he might travel by 
night in the stateroom of a sleeping-car and thus avoid 
meeting people. Instantly his eyes flashed as he 
answered: ‘‘ I could not sneak into New York City. If | 
ever go I will go by daylight, and go like a man.”’ 
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General Lee had so much affection for his old soldiers 
and their families that they always wrote to him when 
in trouble. One day when he happened to speak of the 
large number of letters of this class which he was con- 
stantly receiving a friend said he hoped that the General 
did not feel bound to answer them. ‘‘ Why not?’ asked 
Lee. ‘‘ It is hard for these people to write ; why shouldn't 
I take equal trouble to advise them? It is all that I can do 
for them,’’ he added sadly, ‘* so I do it cheerfully.” 


aK 
General Lee’s Name Could Not be Bought 


OON after General Lee went to Lexington he was offered 
the presidency of an insurance company at a salary 
of ten thousand dollars. He was at that time receiving 
only three thousand dollars as a college president. ‘‘ We 
do not want you to discharge any duties, General,’’ said 
the agent ; ‘‘ we simply wish the use of your name; that 
will abundantly compensate us.’’ ‘‘ Excuse me, sir,’’ was 
the prompt and decided rejoinder ; ‘‘ | cannot consent to 
receive pay for services I do not render.’’ Nearly every 
mail brought him similar propositions, and just a short 
while before his death a large and wealthy corporation in 
New York City offered him fifty thousand dollars per 
annum to become its president. But he refused all such 
offers and quietly pursued his chosen path of duty. 
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When campaigning in Maryland General Lee gave 
strict orders that no harm should be done to private 
property, and he was once seen to get down from his horse 
to build up a rail fence that his men had torn down. 
Early in the fall of 1860 General Lee ordered from a 
Mr. Schnider, an iron-founder in Washington, a peculiar 
kind of plow-coulter for breaking up heavy meadowland. 
The price charged was two dollars. Late in 1861 Mr. 
Schnider received from General Lee, by the hands of a 
little boy, two one-dollar gold pieces, with a brief note 
of apology for overlooking the account. 
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® HERE is an ancient hotel and restaurant in the 
Latin Quarter in Paris which claims to date 
from 1582. It is called the Tour d’ Argent, 
and has always been famous for its cuisine. 
Here we were taken for luncheon one day, 
and promised a choice bit of antiquity. 
The interior is now remodeled, and tancy 
linoleum serves in lieu of sanded floors, damask cloths 
cover the oaken tables, and they gave us glass instead of 
the pewter tankards I was prepared to expect, but the eat- 
ables were distinctive. Itis one of the rules of the estab- 
lishment that everything must be cooked to order, and so 
shrimps, and cucumbers, cut in ribbons instead of slices, 
were served while our dinner was being cooked. 

The first course was filet de sole a la Cardinal, 
Crayfish, almost exactly like our familiar crawfish, formed 
the basis of the tomato sauce for this, and the scarlet shells 
were daintily filled with the sole, which projected in a 
snowy cone from each shell. The proprietor is a char- 
acter. He styles himself simply Frederic, without prefix 
or surname, as though he were a potentate. He does his 
own cooking—that is, he cooks the special dishes for 
which the restaurant is noted, and prides himself on his 
‘* creations,’? which can be procured nowhere but from 
his hands. His sauces are secrets known only to himself ; 
he confides them to no one. In short, he is an artist who 
makes possible the story of the famous chef who com- 
mitted suicide because the fish ordered for one of his din- 
ners served for Royalty failed to arrive in time. 
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The piece de résistance for our luncheon was a duck ; 
not, we were asked to observe, a canard, but a canotte, a 
duckling as fed and tenderly raised for the special 
consumption of Frederic’s customers. This dish, one of 
his especial specialties, was prepared in our presence. 
First, two waiters brought in a table and placed it near 
ours. On this table was put one cf the presses used to 
extract the juices of the carcass. This at least was nothin 
new, for, although Frederic claims to have introduced it 
thirty years ago, it is in regular use in the best restaurants 
in the United States, as well as in Paris and London. 

Then came a chafing-dish of peculiar pattern, oblong, 
with a lamp at each end, and a space of six inches or more 
between the lamps. Salt and pepper followed, the pepper 
whole, in a miniature wooden mill, to be freshly ground as 
used. When these preparations were finished, the chef 
made his entrance ; an odd-looking little man, short and 
thick as the a English country inn-keeper. He took 
his stand at the table with the air of a high-priest about to 





perform a sacrifice. 


A DUCK AT A FRENCH INN 
By Mrs. Moses P. Handy 





A waiter now came in bearing a plump duck, which had 
apparently been cooked after a famous American restau- 
rateur’s method with canvas-back: cook in a very hot 
oven for thirteen minutes and serve on a red-hot platter. 
This he presented to the chef with the air of a devotee 
making a precious offering. There followed_a marvel of 
carving. The knife was as keen as Saladin’s scimitar. 
Off came the legs, each with one deft touch. They were 
borhe away by one of the assistants, who returned instantly. 
Slice after slice fell from the duck as if by magic, under that 
shining knife. Ten were taken, each the exact thickness 
of the other nine, neither a hair’s breadth one way nor the 
other from perfection, leaving the breastbone bare. 
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A quick touch of the keen knife cleared the back of the 
skin with the meat adhering, and to this the flesh from the 
thick part of the wings was added. The carcass was next 
denuded of certain bits which the master chose to reject, 

uickly and thickly powdered with salt and pepper, 
Geaocie and put into the press. Over it was poured 
something which had been previously prepared, and which 
one of the neophytes now produced in a small sauce-boat. 
The chef himself turned the screw of the press, expressing 
the juice in a thick dark-red liquid for scarcely more than 
a minute. This liquid was poured over the meat, pre- 
viously piled in the very centre of the chafing-dish, equi- 
distant from the lamps. More turning of the screw and 
more juice, until a large cupful was collected. This was 
divided evenly between the ends of the dish. Then, and 
not till then, both lamps were lighted simultaneously. 
Now came an exhibition of dexterity worthy of a Japanvse 
juggler. Spoonful after spoonful of the bubbling sauce 
was poured over the duck, first from one side then from ‘!e 
other, while the slices were manipulated with the saine 
deftness and rapidity with which a dozen plates are kupt 
spinning in the air ; thus cooking the meat in the hot sauce 
without itself touching the fire. It was wonderful the 
manner in which each slice was treated to exactly ‘he 
proper amount of cooking and no more nor less. 

Everybody in the room stopped eating to watch the opct- 
ation in fascinated silence, broken only by an occasical 
low whisper. As for the two waiters who acted as ass'st- 
ants, they never took their eyes from those flying fing«rs. 
When the cooking was finished the lamps were extn 
guished, every particle of fat was skimmed off before ‘he 
dish had patna B bubbling, and the duck was served. | 

After we had eaten it the legs reappeared broiled in 5° 
marvelous a fashion over a charcoal fire that they wre 
crisp but not dry; and accompanied by a salad of potato, «N- 
dive and celery with a touch of onion and French dressing: 
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Madame Ronner and Her Cats 


PICTURES OF THE FAMOUS ARTIST’S MOST RECENT STUDIES 


Responsive to the expressions of appreciation which the previous publication of specimens of her work in the JOURNAL evoked, Madame 
Henriette Ronner graciously consents to lay before the readers of this magazine pictures of her most recent studies. As a painter of cats Madame 
Ronner is famous, it being conceded that in her special field of art work she is without a peer. At sixteen Madame Ronner exhibited her first 
picture of a cat; and for over sixty years she has been painting members of the feline family. Now, in her seventy-ninth year, she works with 
great industry and enthusiasm, portraying on canvas these most difficult subjects for the painter in the whole animal kingdom—cats. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A GIRL 





* Chapter Two 


HILIP canie over to read with me the afternoon 
before I left for Washington and the boarding- 
school. Philip and I read much together. 
He loved the things I loved—music, art, 

‘ poetry ; he loved, as I did, to build up the- 

UF, ories for all conditions of life. Occasionally 
m= “72/4 he brought me some of his own writings for 
my criticism. 

He closed the book he was reading and asked: ‘‘! 
wonder if you are going to be awfully changed when you 
get back from boarding-school ?’’ 

‘* No,”’ I said confidently ; ‘‘ not at all different from what 
Iam now. I'll perhaps know a little more Latin.”’ 

‘* Well,”’ said Philip gloomily, ‘‘ most girls when they 
grow up forget to be so many things that they once were. 
They aren’t half such good fellows. They expect men to 
love them and get jealous and fight duels forthem. They 
must be loved, and that is the daytime of life to them.”’ 

‘* Well, I'll be different, then,’’ I said. ‘‘ We will be 
always just as we are now.”’ 

‘* Very well,’’ said Philip; ‘‘ let's make it binding.’’ 
He opened the book we had been reading and wrote on 
the fly-leaf : 

“I, Philip Richardson, do hereby swear to keep always the 
same friendship I now hold for one Katharine Ferguson—a 
good fellow, and my friend—unless she futurely fail of 


worthiness of such friendship and prefer the foibles of love 
instead.”’ 


He handed it to me; with mock gravity I wrote below : 


‘Katharine Ferguson—the good fellow and friend alluded 
to—hereby swears that if through foibles and fancies she fail 
of worthiness of the said friendship, she then doth more than 
deserve the future indifference and scorn of the said Philip 
Richardson.”’ 





‘*That’s more like a girl,’’ said Philip, laughing. 
‘* You haven’t promised anything at all.’’ 

At that moment Tom and Jack came up the path; Leila, 
my maid, announced tea, and we all went into the house. 

What a happy, ‘‘ homey ’’ evening we had, the six of us ! 
—for Jack and Philip stayed that night at ‘‘ Edgewood,’’ 
so as to see Tom and me off on the early morning train. 
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Such good-bys as there were that next morning at the 
little station! I think I talked to everybody at once. 
Then the conductor called ‘‘ All aboard!’’ I leaned over, 
kissed Margaret and Polly once more, shook hands again 
with Jack and Philip ; then the train moved off. The last 
thing I remember was that Polly had tears in her eyes. 

After Tom left me at the wo bee that night, onl after I 
had talked a while with Miss Forsythe, I was taken to my 
room to meet my roommate, Adelaide McGuffey. She 
was standing on a chair, hanging a bookshelf. She 
nodded over her shoulder : 

‘* Glad to see you. I don’t dare let go of this. I'll be 
down ina minute. Make yourself at home.’’ 

A moment later she came and gave me her hand 
cordiaily. There was something frank and sweet about 
her, though something blunt, too, which was new to me. 
After talking a few moments with me she said she must 
study ; the others would be up soon. 

It did not dawn upon me that I might have more than 
one roommate, though I wondered to see four neat, white 
beds in the room. In the midst of wondering I heard 
some one come into the outer room, laughing: ‘‘ Where 
is the new girl? What is she like? Is she pretty?’”’ 

The door fairly burst open. In the doorway stood a 
pretty, merry little body. She leaned against the door- 
casing, laughing and out of breath. 

‘* Excuse me. I really didn’t know you were here. 
You are Miss Ferguson.”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ I said gravely, giving her my hand, ‘‘I am 


' Katharine Ferguson.”’ 


‘* Well,’’ she said, ‘‘ I am Nelly Lewis. I like your 
name. You must be tired. You'd better get to bed. 
That’s your bed by mine. You are a week late in com- 
ing, aren’t you? Adelaide, are you studying yet? What’s 
the use of studying when one is naturally clever? Adelaide 
belongs to a clever family, you know.”’ 

A fragile, pretty blonde girl came into the room. 

‘* Miss Ferguson, this is Eunice Wilkinson!’’ Nelly 
waved one hand with comical ceremony, then picked up a 
book and began studying. The pretty blonde put her 
hand in mine with a certain indifference, then she began 
taking down her heavy hair. 

‘** Any letters, Nelly ?’’ she asked. 

Nelly frowned tragically: ‘‘ No; no letters; and you 
know better than to ask me questions while I am study- 
ing j’at, tu as, ila. What on earth do I care what /’az, 
what ¢« as, what i/ a/’’ Nelly flung her book upon 
the table : ‘‘ I’m going to bed.” 
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I was glad when Adelaide at last turned the light out so 
that I could lie quiet and think over the things that had 
happened. | felt a lump coming in my throat. 

**You’re not getting homesick, are you?”’ said Nelly 
from the bed next to mine. 





*“The Autobiography of a Girl’’ was begun in the October 
issue of the Journal. 


From Her Sixteenth to Her Twenty-Sixth Year 
By Katharine Ferguson 


‘* No,” I said, with pretended indifference. 

‘* That’s good, though I don’t know how you manage it. 
When I got here a week ago I nearly cried my eyes out. 
They got to looking just like bumpy sg 

‘* Nelly,”” said Eunice, ‘‘ you’ve got to stop talking 
after ‘ lights out.’”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said Adelaide sleepily; ‘‘ tell us about your 
sister to-morrow.”’ 

‘* Aren’t they impolite !’’ said Nelly, chuckling. ‘‘ It’s 
wonderful to belong to a clever family, or a tamily of 
beauties, either ; but it doesn’t always give a person man- 
ners. What kind of a family do you belong to?’’ 

‘* Oh, hadn’t we better go to sleep?”’ I said. ‘‘ I think 
we disturb them.”’ 

‘* Each one for herself,’’ said Nelly in acquiescence, and 
in a few minutes more she was sleeping. 
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I shall never forget the first time I entered the school 
dining-room and had thirty-two pairs of eyes turned on 
me in frank curiosity. Nor shall I forget how bare the 
long breakfast-table, with its simple appointments, seemed 
tome. It was all like coming into a new world, and | 
remember that I longed unconditionally to be back in the 
old one. Indeed, I made up my mies to write Margaret 
that for many reasons I had changed my mind and wanted 
to continue at Miss Markham’s. First of all, I had three 
roommates instead of one ; I thought the food and service 
unattractive ; I objected to long daily walks, and going 
with thirty-two girls in a long line, two and two; the girls 
were uncongenial ; and the routine of life as laid down in 
the rules could only worry without benefiting me. 

That morning there were, here and there, girls who were 
thoughtful enough to offer to show me about, but the 
majority treated me with indifference. Nelly was good 
to me, and seemed a great favorite. 

I confess, now, that at that time I felt myself to be in 
every way superior to all the girls. There is perhaps 
nothing more lonely than a feeling of superiority to one’s 
fellow-beings, and I was miserably lonely. 

There was a short fifteen minutes between the last lesson 
and the luncheon hour. I went to my trunk to get some 
writing paper, for I had determined to write and ask Tom 
to come on and take me back. I lifted the trunk tray and 
discovered a mass of pink silk organdy and lace, which 
was certainly not mine. On top of it lay a note. I opened 
it and found this : 


“ Dearest: Just a little letter, that you may not be lonely, 
and to tell you that as you read it I am thinking of you and 
loving you. I am so sure that at first everything is going to 
seem strange and difficult to you. Perhaps you won’t like 
the girls amd the new life. Perhaps you will want to come 
straight home again. But I know the brave, fine somebody 
you are, dearie, and so I know you are going to ‘stick it 
out,’ as Tom would say. And you are going to get all 
the good out of it, and give out the good there is in your- 
self, too. I am sure there are girls there, dear, who will be 
the finer for knowing you, for you are fine and brave and 
sensible, and I don’t spoil you by telling you so, either, 
though I am sure Aunt Hester would say I did. Don’t too 
much forget me, dear, and remember that I love you always. 

* Devotedly, POLLY. 

*“P.S. I am putting my pink silk organdy in your trunk. 
I imagine you were a little disappointed in your white Swiss. 
I sha’n’t be needing this, and you’ll look like a dream, dearie, 
in it, so you must take it and enjoy it.’ 
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A few moments later Nelly came into the room and 
found me, my head buried in the pillows, sobbing. 

‘* Goodness me, it’s lunch time!’’ she said. ‘‘ You 
mustn’t cry. They’ll all look at you, and then you’ll hate 
them. It’s dreadful to be homesick, though.”’ 

‘* T’m not homesick,’’ I said. 

‘* Well, what’s the matter then?’”’ 

‘*It’s Polly, my sister! She’s so good, so dear! 
There’s nobody on earth like her. Nobody ever had such 
a family as I. They’re just too *g 

‘* There !’’ broke in Nelly, ‘‘ didn’t I know it would 
come! I knew you were going to belong to some won- 
derful family. There is Adelaide; her great-grandfather 
and grandfather and father all wrote books: Adelaide 
comes of a clever family! There is Eunice; her great- 
grandmother had a letter from George IV—Royal seal, you 
know, and all—telling her she was the most beautiful lady 
in all Christendom. And then her grandmother and her 
mother were the most beautiful girls in their counties. 
Eunice says she is plain beside her sisters—which is all 
nonsense, for of course Eunice isn’t plain beside anybody 
—but still—beauties, all of them—for generations. And 
now here’s your family ; something wonderful! I knew it. 
I am just plain Nelly Lewis. Dear me, what a lovely 
color!’’ She picked up a corner of the organdy. ‘‘ You'll 
look like a vision in that.” ' 

Her chatter had dried my eyes. A moment later the 
luncheon bell rang. Nelly put her arm around me when 
we got to the head of the stairs : 

‘“*Can you go down two steps at a time? There is 
nobody around. I'll beat you down this first flight.’’ 

I drew back. ‘‘ I wouldn’t be so boisterous,’’ I said. 

Nelly looked hurt for an instant, then she said brightly : 
‘* Oh, I don’t think I’m really boisterous. Your people 
are probably very grand and dignified, and——”’ 

At this moment some other girls joined us, and we all 
went down to the dining-room together. 














I think no one, unless they had been petted at home just 
as I had, could realize the difficulty of those first few 
weeks. Again and again I decided that I could not toler- 
ate the school life, and again and again I read Polly’s 
letter and determined to brave out everything. 

Nelly told me one day that Miss Forsythe had been 
reproving one of the girls for brusqueness. ‘* When Miss 
Forsythe says brusqueness it is as though any one else told 
you you were hopelessly ill-mannered,”’ Nelly said. ‘* I 
certainly hope she’ll never reprove me.”’ 

‘* 1 should consider myself disgraced,’’ said I, ‘‘ if she 
ever had to reprove me for manners.”’ 

‘* Goodness !’’ said Nelly, ‘*‘ you are the very highest- 
flown person I ever knew in my life !”’ 

‘* My dear,”’ I said haughtily, ‘‘ if one has been brought 
up in refined surroundings—— ”’ 

‘* See here !’’ interrupted Nelly gravely, ‘* I don’t doubt 
you’ve got a refined, wonderful home, and all that, but 
that is no reason that everybody has. If you expect to 
get on with the other girls here you’ve got to stop being 
snobbish.’’ 

‘* Nelly,’ I said, ‘‘ you’ve no right to say that I am 
snobbish.”’ 

‘* Your attitude and ideas say it each day.”’ 

‘* It is the narrow way you see things.”’ Tire indignation 
was rising in me. ‘‘ I must say I think you girls are about 
as blunt and rude—— ’”’ 

Nelly would have answered, but I left the room. 

After this I felt lonelier than ever. I felt myself misun- 
derstood, misjudged ; I wrote home that living with thirty- 
two strange girls had taught me that to most girls it is 
natural to be as uncivil as savages. 

In reply to this I had a letter from Margaret suggesting 
that perhaps I had antagonized the girls, or misjudged. I 
ought to try to remember that wealth and advantages, 
and, above all, love such as I had always had surrounding 
me, were not the portion of all girls. She was afraid that 
since mother’s death she had failed to guard against a cer- 
tain pride there was in my nature. It all seemed to me 
like mourning over my shortcomings, and I must say that 
I resented it. I doubt if even Polly could have soothed 
me. Yet it was Nelly who at last did. 
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I was dusting my bureau one day (I disliked dusting, 
and missed my Cala), and when I had arranged my photo- 
graphs, Eunice, as she stood looking at them, said: ** This 
girl has a sweet face ; is she your eldest sister ?’’ 

‘* No,”’ I said ; ‘‘ that’s Polly. Isn’t she pretty ?”’ 

‘*'d never think of calling her pretty,’’ said Eunice ; 
‘* her features aren’t regular enough.”’ 

‘* | think she’s beautiful,’ said Nelly, ‘‘ and I think Miss 
Margaret is very handsome, and Tom—well, | think he’s 
an Adonis.”’ 

‘* That’s nonsense,’’ said Eunice. ‘‘ You’ve got to have 
some standard—regular features, to begin with. Theirs 
aren’t regular. Yours are more so, Katharine, but 

‘* Eunice,’’ said Nelly hotly, ‘‘ when it comes to beauty 
you are too snobby for words. I think Katharine is beau- 
tiful. I don’t care what you say—they all are. And I 
know why, too: it’s just because they love each other 
so much,”’ 

From this on I felt that Nelly had a keen sense of justice. 
She was a thorough little Radical. She had called me 
snobbish, and had called Eunice snobbish—along different 
lines. She was certainly right about Eunice. I would not 
openly acknowledge to myself that she was right about 
me, but from that day I set about correcting myself as best 
I could; and from that day on I found the road easier. 
Everything seemed to depend upon my own attitude. | 
got what I gave. As I learned to be more generous and 
thoughtful toward the girls I found them more generous. 
And I found myself growing popular. 

During those first wretched weeks I had determined 
that if ever the opportunity offered I would be good 
to a new or unpopular girl. The opportunity came soon. 
In November there came to the school an Indiana girl 
who from the first seemed lonely and unpopular. The 
other girls had already formed their friendships and were 
cruelly indifferent to her. 1 recognized the chance of ful- 
filling the promise I had made myself. I was popular now, 
and had some power. I showed her all the little atten- 
tions and kindnesses that one girl can show another of 
less power or position. I felt a keen pride, too, to see 
how the other girls, seeing my kindness to her, began 
being more or less good to her themselves. 
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One evening the Indiana girl called me to her room to 
give me some cake which a cousin of hers had sent her. 

‘*T want you to have it,’’ she said, ‘‘ because you've 
been so good to me. I don’t think you know,’ she con- 
tinued wistfully, ‘‘ what it has meant to me. I couldn't 
tell you—but you’ve been real sunshine to me.”’ 

I took her in my arms and kissed her. We always love 
those we help, and who depend upon us, more than \e 
love those who help us. _I felt overcome with delight aod 
pride in this girl, whose life mine had touched helpful y. 
It was the first time there had ever been wakened in ie 
any of that power of helpfulness and sympathy which !)-s 
hidden away or sleeping in the heart of every girl. 

A moment later I felt hurt and ashamed. I had ‘ot 
helped this girl as Polly would have done—just for ‘1¢ 
unselfish love of helping. It was rather that I had wan‘-d 
to assert my power before the other girls by being gooc to 
some one they disapproved of. Sifting all circumstan: ¢s 
and motives, it was usually to be found that the forem st 
motive of my nature was pride—of one kind or anothe! 

The Indiana girl was, perhaps, the first person on ea: th 
who had ever made me feel really humble. 
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rhey must show their traits, motives and intentions 


ditor’s Note—The first article in ‘‘ The Theatre and Its People”’ 


“res, on “How a Theatre Is Managed,’’ was published in the 
ober issue of the Journal. 





i hs playwright must keep his characters plainly before 
him all the while. It is essential that he shall know 
where they are, whether active or idle. 


Whenever they stir 
it should mean something. 


An indefinite movement may 


down to suit their relative importance. This diagram 
becomes an elaborate chart as his work progress¢ It 
clear to him, if to nobody else It guides him in keep 
his principal characters dominant and his minor ot 
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subordinate. By means of it he moves everything toward 
that climax which every successful drama must reach. 

What the actors yey Bs a speaking the words of a 
play, is called the ‘* business."’ The old-fashioned way 
was to insert that word in the copy at points where special 
action was required. The particulars were given at the 
rehearsals. Nowadays the author is more explicit in his 
manuscript. He prescribes the movements that each 
character shall make. Nothing is left to chance, nor to the 
actor’s choice. When he is to sit and when to stand, 
where he is to go and how long to stay, what feeling he is 
to show when silent, what degree of emotion he is to 
express when speaking—all these directions are set down. 


mam 
Characters Minutely Pictured by the Dramatist 


OME authors tell, also, iow the personages should look. 
A paragraph describes each individual much as a 

novelist does it, though very briefly and concisely. This 
is frequently extended to the color of a woman’s eyes and 
hair. She must be tall or short, slim or stout, pretty or 
ugly, as best serves the purpose. In short, the writer of 
stage fiction tries hard to have his characters look and 
behave exactly as he wishes them to. His design may be 
carried out. That depends. He may be eminent and 
obdurate enough to have his own way. In that case his 
contracts stipulate that not so much as a word shall be 
changed without his consent. The manner of the acting, 
also, must be obedient to his orders. He also may be 
able to dictate the time when the play shall be presented, 
and the theatre, too. The selection of actors may require 
his approval, and his authority may extend to rehearsals. 

But, as a rule, it is not so. Sometimes the buyer of the 
manuscript is free to do just as he pleases with it. He 
has the right to adapt it to any purpose, and to any extent. 
Plays written quite seriously ie arsed now been turned 
into hilarious Tarces merely by exaggerating them. The 
longest lived of the frivolously gay spectacular pieces in this 
country, the very name of which became a trade-mark for a 
gaudy show, was originally an ambitious composition in 
blank verse. The author and his heirs are thought to have 
received one hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars in 
royalties. 

ruth is often too strange for fiction. Every day's 

newspapers tell of things in real life too singular to be used 
in other plays than heedless farces or reckless melodramas. 
Some authors keep scrap-books, and get suggestions from 
them. But the novice who thinks that an episode is good 
for the stage because it has really happened will go astray 
nine times in ten. In some ways the work of the dramatist 
is more difficult now than formerly. Plagiarism, always a 
crime in other departments of literature, used to be a mat- 
ter of course in the theatre. French and German plays 
were translated into English and put forth hennealy as 
original. Everything published abroad was open to seiz- 
ure. After a while foreign authors kept their plays in manu- 
script, and in that way controlled the stage rights here. 


mK 
Restrictions to Which a Dramatist is Subjected 


HE international copyright law, when its conditions are 
complied with, now prevents the thefts formerly com- 
mon. If the native author wishes to use this material he 
must pay for it. There are agents who make a business of 
selling French and German plays for that purpose. The 
American writer, besides being thrown upon his own 
resources, has to be more careful and ingenious than his 
predecessors. He is asked to construct his plays in sucha 
way that each act may be shown in a single elaborate 
scene. It is hard to suit the action to that purpose and 
still make it reasonable. If he writes for people above the 
average in culture his characters must be impelled by 
natural motives to do probable things. The advance in 
these respects has been marked within the last quarter of 
a ont No more may a couple of comic actors be sent 
out to kill time with an irrelevant dialogue while the 
scenery is being changed. Incongruities and _ inconsist- 
encies are no longer deemed immaterial. Such lapses in 
the central personages and their story must be avoided. 
The American writer for the theatre suffers from restric- 
tions not imposed in the Old World, save in England. 
Audiences in those two great countries of the theatre, 
Germany and France, do not insist that a play shall end 
happily if such a conclusion is not logical. They are will- 
ing that other than sentimental themes shall be illustrated 
on the stage. In this country a love interest must be para- 
mount, or the majority of people will not be pleased ; at 
least, the manager thinks they will not, and that is quite 
conclusive with the playwright. If he does not suit his 
work to the market it will remain unsold. He is debarred 
from experiments. The manager is ready to import a 
novelty that has been tested abroad, but he will not risk his 
money in original ventures. Only two or three of our star 
actors are brave enough to strike out in new directions. 


am 
Homely Dramas the Best Money Earners 


LTHOUGH the humorous American author may be as odd 
as he pleases, the serious one is cramped by the condi- 
tions. He must strive to please, first, the timorous mana- 
ger, and, second, the whimsical public. It will not do to 
consider only the tastes of the few; he must satisfy the 
many. Some of the plays highly recommended by the 
professional critics fail to become popular. Some that 
offend them are triumphant with the multitude. The 
greatest successes, as measured in money, are won with 
homely dramas, honest in sentiment, though perhaps trite ; 
true in characterization, though with possibly rough types, 
and clean, though maybe coarse. A play which appeals 
to all grades of intelligence, and gives pleasure to all sorts 
of people alike, is a fortune to its owner. 

Edwin Forrest was praised for liberality when he offered 
one thousand dollars for the best American tragedy. 
‘* Metamora,’’ which won the prize, was one of three hun- 
dred and seventy-nine submitted. Eminent literary men 
were among the competitors. No actor in our time would 
think of obtaining a good play on such terms. No drama- 
tist of proved skill would respond. As to the work of 
novices, it is offered profusely anyway. A recognized 
master of stagecraft does not, as a rule, complete a play 
without a contract. He first sketches out his scheme, 
briefly but clearly, and submits it to some manager to whose 
purpose he deems it best suited. If this man likes the 
subject and the principal characters, he feels that the expert 
writer will probably develop their value. So he is ready 
to buy an option. 
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Money Rewards that Go to Playwrights 


Te ordinary prepayments on a play are five hundred 

dollars upon the delivery of - scenario and five hundred 
dollars more upon the compietion of the play. If the 
finished work does not realize expectations, or if the man- 
ager for any other reason does not desire to put it on the 
stage, the money paid is forfeited after a certain lapse of 
time, and the ownership reverts to the author. But if the 
manager decides to produce the piece the author receives 
a percentage of the gross ak 5 payable weekly, after 
the amount previously advanced has been deducted. This 
royalty is hardly ever less than five per cent, Ordinarily 
it increases with the amount of money taken in. — 

Perhaps as good terms as any American playwright has 
obtained are five per cent. of each week’s gross receipts 
up to three thousand dollars, ten per cent. of the next two 
thousand dollars, fifteen per cent. of the next two thousand 
dollars, twenty per cent. of the next two thousand dollars, 
and twenty-five per cent. of all over nine thousand dollars. 
It is only with a rare success that the income reaches the 
highest figure given. More than one native drama has 
earned one hundred thousand dollars for its author or 
authors. Perhaps a dozen have’ yielded fifty thousand 
dollars each, three times as many, twenty-five thousand 
dollars, and a goodly number ten thousand dollars. 

Dramas that have won success abroad are eagerly 
sought after by American managers and star actors. 
A cash-down payment of twenty-five thousand dollars has 
been made in several instances. Stars draw audiences by 
themselves, to a certain extent ; so with them the royalty 
seldom rises above ten per cent., and never exceeds fifteen 
per cent. Sometimes a fixed sum is paid for each per- 
formance. ‘This may be as little as five dollars or as much 
as fifty dollars. The cut-rate stock companies give from 
one hundred dollars to two hundred dollars a week, 
according to the size of the city and the market value of 
the play. This may rise to five hundred dollars for one 
week’s use of a play in great demand. 


m 
Statements to the Author, and Their Oddities 


WHen the royalty paid to the playwright is a percentage 

of the gross receipts each week’s sum is figured out 
after ‘Saturday night’s performance. A check for the 
amount is mailed to him, with a detailed statement of the 
money taken in. These vouchers are signed by the treas- 
urer of the theatre, or those of perhaps six theatres if the 
play is on a tour of the smaller places. The number and 
prices of tickets sold for each portion of the house are given. 
The figures in these weekly exhibits are curiously irregular. 
If the entertainment is giving satisfaction the audiences 
should increase steadily from Monday night until either 
Friday or Saturday night. In the Northern States 
Saturday night is fashionable as well as popular. In the 
South, Friday night is favored in that way. There is no 
reason save custom for the difference. Outside things are 
always happening to vary the normal run of receipts. 
A storm will keep people away. So will a big social 
affair or a political meeting. A Sunday-school excursion 
or a baseball game may leave a village opera-house 
nearly empty at a matinée. A fire early in the evening 
may have the same effect. The facts are noted on the 
statement sent to the author. One from a Rocky 
Mountain town showed thirteen dollars taken in, and bore 
the explanation: ‘‘ Donation party and dog fight.”’ 
They were separate affairs, presumably, and they drew 
away two classes of supporters of the drama. 
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A Great Deal of Work that Does Not Pay 


iT IS but recently that the American payer has been 

defended against those who would steal his property. 
The laws which forbade the use of his plays without authority 
were almost null and void. Every successful play was 
performed by companies in remote parts of the country, in 
open defiance, or under a false title. Efforts to stop this 
were vain. But the copyright law was amended three 
years ago. To enact wilfully a copyrighted play without 
the owner’s consent is now a crime punishable by impris- 
onment. This statute applies to amateur actors as well as 
professionals, Everybody concerned is a culprit. That 
the object is a charity is no defense. The only exception 
is when no admission fee is charged. This new law does 
not cover the thousand and one old pieces still available to 
amateurs. But it protects the more recent ones, foreign or 
native, that have complied with the copyright regulations. 

The playwright of recognized skill may protect himself 
against doing any unpaid work, but some of his pieces are 
bound to fail, partly if not utterly. In those cases he 
receives for his long, hard job only the one thousand 
dollars or so of prepayment. For the bulk of the plays 
written there is no reward in either fame or fortune. The 
number of authors who try their hand at stage literature is 
very large. Novelists, expert in creating plots and per- 
sonages for books, and journalists, clever in analytical and 
descriptive composition, are dazzled by the prizes in the 
theatrical lottery. Most of them draw blanks. They are 
prone to complain that their manuscripts are not read con- 
siderately by the managers. They say that the prejudice 
against native work is too great for merit to overcome. 
They even assert that there is no use at all in submitting a 
play except under circumstances insuring a careful perusal. 
Truth and error are mixed in those charges. 


mm 
But Few of Those Who Try Succeed as Playwrights 


NE of our foremost managers has employed a reader 
during the last ten years. In all that time he has not 
received through that medium a single play which he 
thought worth acceptance. He has seen his way clear to 
use only those obtained by him personally from experi- 
enced dramatists. Plays clever in story, diction, or some 
other literary quality are plentiful. Those with actable 
merits are scarce. No souk a work of genius, or at least 
of popular value, is sometimes overlooked or not under- 
stood by the reader for a theatre. But managers are too 
eager for good material to disregard anything proffered by 
any one known to be a writer by profession, even though the 
hope of finding ‘‘ pay ore ’’ in the enormous output is faint. 
Collaboration is often advantageous. An author 
unskilled in the technique of the drama, and a stage mana- 
ger who has no ability in composition, may together turn 
out an excellent play. In that wt theatrical versions of 


novels have lately been made with much success. The 
book is usually turned over to the dramatist, and he 
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utilizes much or little of it, as he deems best. Not more than 
one novel in a thousand contains the qualities essential to a 
play ; and this thousandth story must be told on the stage 
in a few clear, strong episodes. A book of maybe two 
hundred thousand words has to be reduced to thirty-five 
thousand. Sometimes, when a play has the names of two 
authors attached, it is because one wrote it crudely, or too 
lengthily, and it was placed in the hands of the other to 
be torn to pieces and put together again in better form. 


nm. 
_ Advantages of Dramatists’ Working in Couples 


A CERTAIN drama was so long, as it came from its writer, 

that a performance would have occupied three even- 
ings. There was plenty of wheat in the chaff, however, 
and the manager who threshed out the grain was richly 
repaid. G results have been reached by two authors’ 
working in unison from the beginning to the end. This 
partnership is usually between the originator of the material 
and the manipulator. The former writes a scene‘and the 
other puts it into a shape that will be effective. Thus 
working along, separately and together, they build up the 
play. But in one instance the two authors sat opposite 
each other at a table day after day during most of a year, 
and neither did alone anything worth mentioning. From 
the first word of the scenario to the last word ready to be 
spoken by an actor they collaborated in the fullest meaning 
of the word. The piece did not have to be altered in a 
line during rehearsals, and after six years it is still being 
played in America and England. 

the spirit of woman suffrage prevails at the better class 
of theatres. Women’s votes, for or against a play, count for 
more than men’s. Ifa piece pleases them it is bound to 
prosper. The reason is that men are apt to leave the 
choice of stage amusement to the women whom they 
accompany. Authors take that into account when they lay 
out the plan of a play. How will this, that or the other 
thing strike an intelligent, sympathetic, womanly woman ? 
One author of many pieces does not trust himsel! to answer 
those questions. He refers them to an unbiased jury for 
decision. He excludes actresses and others imbued with 
theatric feeling, and reads the scenes to half a dozen 
women and girls who fairly represent the likes and dislikes 
of their sex. If these critics agree upon a verdict he never 
for a moment thinks of appealing from it. 
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Standard Works are Put Aside for Novelties 


HERE is always in America a keen relish for novelty in all 
grades of plays, from the smoothest comedy to the 
roughest farce, and from a tragedy in blank verse to a 
melodrama in mock heroics. The standard works are put 
aside in favor of new things. The genius of Shakespeare 
is respected as much as ever, but it cannot compete with 
the modern proficiency which provides things new and 
strange. Besides trying to satisfy the demands of 
audiences the playwright sometimes has to make a char- 
acter fit a star. The most popular of the actors are rarely 
versatile. Here again we have proof of women’s superior- 
ity to men in that respect. Women stars adapt themselves 
to rdles. Men stars usually require that rdles shall be 
adapted to them. The writer must bear in mind their 
individual traits and manners. He must not go beyond the 
limit of their abilities. Therefore, the made-to-order play 
may have to be taken in at one point and let out at another. 
The author has something to say about the selection of 
actors for his play, by right or courtesy, as the case may 
be. He desires that every part shall be interpreted for all 
it is worth, and more if possible. He knows that, beyond 
the immediate effect of good acting, the first sadimaatal of a 
character fixes it for life. No matter how long it may 
exist on the stage, or how bad an actor may after a while 
be put into it, the manner of the first performance will not 
be oat. The imitation may become poorer and poorer, 
but it will remain an imitation to the end. One question 
that arises in forming a company is the value of favorites. 
An actor whom an audience knows beforehand gets quicker 
attention, But is it not better if he is a total stranger, pro- 
vided he has the right ability? Then he is regarded solely 
as a personage of the play, and is not the illusion greater ? 
Some authors think so. ‘‘ But that’s nonsense,’’ replies 
the manager ; ‘‘ you might as well tell me that there’s no 
value in a star’s reputation.’’ One is thinking of art, the 
other of business, and usually it is the other who decides. 


mm 
In the Manager’s Hands for Rehearsal 


RACTICALLY the time and place of giving the first per- 
formance rest with the manager also, though within 
certain limits they may be set by the contract. ‘* An ade- 
quate representation in a first-class theatre on or before 
January 1”? is less definite than it seems. For example, a 
** first-class ’’ theatre means one in which the top prices of 
admission are charged. Then, too, the phrase, ‘* an ade- 
—_ representation,’’ is elastic. It may be construed by 
the author as demanding the best costumes, scenery and 
acting that money and skill can procure. But the manager 
may give no more than a tolerably good production and 
still be within the letter of the agreement, though disregard- 
ing its spirit. Again, much depends on the standing of the 
theatre in which the play is brought out. In New York 
City certain stages are identified with certain kinds of 
=. A serious drama would be ineffectual where 
arces had ruled for a long time. As to time; the best is 
between the first of October and the last of March. Yet 
between those dates are the worst two weeks in the season 
for theatrical business—the week before Christmas, and 
Holy Week. But these are points beyond the author's 
say-so. His manuscript has been completed. His work 
has been hard. That which remains to do may be still 
harder. His play is now ready for rehearsal. What that 
means for him and the actors will be told next month. 


mm 
HOW AND WHERE ACTORS ARE TRAINED 


The third article in this series, in the next (the December) issue, 
will explain ‘‘ How Actors Get Their Training: the Actor 
from His First Aspiration to His Success or Failure,’’ showing 


Where Actors Come From 
How They Study 


Beauty Not of First Importance 
Talent Which One Must Have 
Where They Go to School How Actors Make Engagements 
Women’s Greater Versatility Contracts, Salaries and Work 
How a Lady was Transplanted Life Upon the Stage in General 
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WHY WE NEVER MARRIED 


An Evening’s Entertainment to be Given by Seven Maids and Seven Bachelors 


By Beryl foster 









At THovcs this entertainment is here planned to include Number six then says : 
fourteen people, the number of those who take part in 

it may, of course, be reduced to as few or increased to as 

many as desired, either by omitting one or more of the 


Number eleven now advances: 
“From my earliest years 
I’ve had an intuition 
That I was intended 


“ First it was Carrie who claimed my heart, 
And I thought from her I never would part ; 


4 


° é : = Then it was Ros ri or wi 
couples already provided for, or by including more couples To carry out a mission. Of an azure wg shaper _ Genle thies: 
and composing additional verses for them. W yp psdewdhy — be | And next it was Alice, so mild and meek ; 
The characters appear seated in a semicircle, a young » re n A, + soon potion, I loved her fondly for nearly a week ; 
man first, then a young woman, and so on alternately, ut I searched for it faithfully Then came Elizabeth’s fickle rei 
From ocean unto ocean. 


beginning at the right as one faces the audience. Each one 
is dressed in a fashion appropriate to the character repre- 
sented. Starting with the first young man at the right, 
each advances in turn to the front and recites. 


n, 
And after her Mary and Kate oan Jane; 
A dozen more for a time held sway, 
Sometimes for a month, sometimes for a day ; 
And yet I’m not married; for, truth to tell, 
I could make no choice, I loved all so well.’ 


For a while I kept thinking 
That I was surely meant 
To preach to the heathen, 
But I never was sent. 
Then the surging thoughts and feelings 
That upon me seemed to press ' 
Surely proved beyond all question Number twelve speaks thus : 
That I was a poetess ; “T never would marr 
But the editors were cruel, The best of oes 4 
PR Anon Pru ; bh oh tried to persuade me 
‘ f alien 5 amelie + 
Drove the notion from my mind. I eas ‘ 
Now I’m sure that I’m a speaker ; What’s good for me 
’Tis my latest great impression ; yeh 





Number one says : 






“Of all the girls that ever I knew, 
I never saw one that I thought would do, 
I wanted a wife that was nice and neat, 
That was up to date, and that had small feet ; 
I wanted a wife that was loving and kind, 
And that hadn’t too much original mind ; 
I wanted a wife that could cook and sew, 





ne : To wed any man, 

And that wasn’t eternally on the go; And I'd like to prove it to you, Whoever he be; 

I wanted a wife that just loved to keep house, If I might without digression ; If he tells you he loves you 
And that wasn’t too timid to milk the cows ; But whatever is my mission, He means to deceive you; 

I wanted a wife that was strikingly beautiful, I ve been certain all my life, If he says he’ll be faithful 
Intelligent, rich, and exceedingly dutiful. That tis something higher, nobler, He’s planning to leave you; 
That isn’t so much to demand in a wife; Phan to be a slaving wife.” : 


You may think him as meek 
As ever was Moses ; 

You may think him as sweet 
As a garden of roses; 

You may think him as good 
As good can be; 

But just remember 


But still she’s not found, though I’ve looked all my life.”’ 





Number seven speaks thus : 
“ ~ m¢ ar ane 
Number two next recites : I used to call on Mary Jane 
When I was seventeen ; 
And Mary Jane was fond of me, 
Though I was rather green. 


‘The only reason why I’ve never wed 
Is as clear as the day, and as easily said: 





Two lovers I had who’d have made me a bride, One day I told her why I came, , One word from me : 

4 But the trouble was just that I couldn’t decide ; z And what was my intent ; Whatever they seem 

‘ Whenever John came I was sure it was he And then she said that I must go _ To be or have been, 

; That I cared for the most; but with Charlie by me, And get her pa’s consent. You just can’t tell 

C My hands clasped in his, and his eyes fixed on mine, Her pa, he was a mason rude One thing about men.” 
’Twas as easy as could be to say, ‘I’ll be thine.’ Well used to handling bricks, 
Now tell me what was a poor maiden to do, And when I came to talk with him Number thirteen and number fourteen advance 
Who couldn't, to save her, make choice tween the two? My courage went to sticks. together, and the former speaks first, as follows : 
I dillied and dallied, and couldn’t decide, 


. ‘K-kind sir, may I have M-Mary Jane?’ ie Bed ee ; ee 
Till John, he got married, and Charlie, he died : I asked walk enaes and oad . I’ve been in love with lots of girls; 


; res oT’y ; A bachelor’s life I hate ; 
And that is the reason why I’ve never wed ; Then came an earthquake, then a blank— Sea tl “ fe 4A, ate aes 
For how could I help it, as every one said, I went home on a shutter. “5 } 7) ~ hat I could wan 
When John, he was married, and Charlie was dead.” I never married Mary Jane, I’ve rindi funaed | naptime with 
The maid whom I'd selected ; “tie 


i The reason was because her pa— Or Fed te a te enters small 
Number three now speaks : Well, so to speak—objected.”’ o oaren 


’ Or loudly calling ma ; 
‘*T have never proposed to any girl. . 
| Was I to be caught in the snare of a curl, Number eight next advances : 
And dangle through life in a giddy whirl? “I fully intended a bride to be 
4 € , 
; But Richard and I could never agree ; 
R pg ; R, anew x~ ~¥ or at 7 half! He fussed at me daily in fault-finding mood, 
Pm a4 Jock ot oe like nat ak ‘naff And I picked at him though I knew it was rude; 
ou can't catch a bird like me with chal. He thought that a woman ought always to do 
, , , : ust what her husband wanted her t 
“T know their tricks, I know their arts, na I was as set and decided as he, ° 
I know how they scheme to capture hearts ; : ' ; “ 








With whom I would be mated: 
Oh, no, ’tis quite another cause— 
I’m not appreciated ; 
I’ve popped the question o’er and o’er, 
But, if vou will believe me, 
There wasn’t one of all of them 
That I could get to have me. 
And that is why I’m left alone, 
Now love's young dream is gone, 





I’ve never found it hard to choose 
That that way of life would never suit me; 
I know they can play a dozen parts. ; 





And so we kept wrangling all summer and fall, To darn my hose and mend my clo’es 
“ F ae er And at last we agreed not to marry at all; And sew my buttons on. 
How do I know so much, you ask ‘ And that is the reason you now find me here, 
To re ly to that isn’t much of a task ; , Feeling cheap, I admit, and I once was so dear.”’ Then number fourteen says: 
For if you must know, O madams and misters, <e : J 
I’m the only brother of fourteen sisters.”’ ; ; My friends have all told you the reason why they 
Number nine speaks as follows : Keep on in a lonesome, old-maidenly way, 
“Could I give up all the pleasures Without any husband to lighten their loads, 
Number four advances and says : That a single man may claim ? pp momngp ape: hese eet my a panes 
‘““My lovers came from near and far, Could I see my bachelor treasures That they er a eae eae hs tee ye 
And sued before my feet ; Sniffed at by a scornful dame ? , Ma he Oe , rf RUSCS » 


Could I have my choice Havanas 
Bandied all about the place, 
Strewn around like cheap bananas, 
Looked upon as a disgrace? 
Could I bear to find a hairpin 
Sticking in my shaving-mug ? 
Or a pair of high-heeled slippers 
Lying on my Persian rug ? 
Would i want my meditations 
Broken up by cries of fright 
At a mouse or daddy-long-legs, 
Or some other fearful sight ? 
No, I couldn’t, and I wouldn’t, 
And I didn’t, as you see; 
Of every life, the bachelor’s life 


They told me I was like a star; 
They said that I was sweet; 
And each one swore if I’d accept 
His heart and eke his hand, 
That he would be the happiest man 
Throughout the whole broad land. 
But one proud youth remained aloof, 
And stood untouched, unmoved ; 
Oh, bitter fate! he was the one, 
The only one I loved! 
I tried on him each winning charm, 
I put forth every art, 
But all in vain; he turned away, 
And took with him my heart. 
This is the reason I am left 


“My lover didn’t die, 
And he never went away ; 
My father didn’t stand 
A moment in my way; 
I’ve never quarreled once, 
Nor been bothered to decide, 
But I’ve got a first-class reason 
Why I’ve never been a bride; 
At any kind of mission 
I wouldn’t even glance; 
The simple truth is this— 
I’ve never had a chance; 
Other folks, I s’ pose, have had ’em, 
But they’ve never come to me; 















; ius » life ” Though I don’t see why they shouldn’t, 
Alone upon the tree, Is just the life for me. For I’m willing as can be: 
Like withered fruit, though not a pear ; : And all I’ve got 7a nad + i 
Oh, would that I might be!”’ Number ten says : And I say it frank and free, 
‘** My lovers were plenty If you think I won't get mat ried, 
_— fi ites th li As plenty could be; Just you question me and see.”’ 
Number five recites these lines - But of the whole number a ‘ -_ ee ae ee 
‘* The only reason why I’ve never married Not one suited me: Paice 2. sa 2 — aoe gr eg Fooly a ane 
Is because all my plans for proposing miscarried : John was too fat, A de aeae ~ a : sles . — ther Tl = ntl m -n then 
I wouldn’t propose till all was propitious, And Joe was too thin, ake and the an Seen Ees OF WE CORNET. le gentiemen the 
Till I felt pretty sure that the signs were auspicious. And George, who’d have done, recite in concert as follows : 
: More than once I’ve been moved to propound the fond - hy nods te wy ee “Since we all are yet unmated, 
query, - , ck was a1 pated . And are getting on in years, 
‘Won’t you tell me you love me, my beautiful dearie ?’ ; And James was a saint, Why not now decide the matter 
| When just at that moment came something or other, Who, whenever I shocked him, ‘By dividing up in pairs? 
; A ring at the bell, or a call from her mother, ; Looked ready to faint ; If lask you to accept me, 
Or the sudden approach of her infantile brother, Charles was quite handsome, And my lonely life to bless, 
My words to arrest, my intentions to smother ; rhe likeliest yet, : Will you? Will you? Will you?” 
And once, when a few leading questions I’d asked, But he always was smoking ae & . ’ 
t She laughed as if jokes in my questions were masked ; _, A vile cigarette : Ladies in chorus : 
I couldn’t conceive what had caused her commotion, 4 : ses? m very particular “Yes!” 
But ’twas so disconcerting I gave up the notion ; ’ Tis easy to see, Ta Car eee oe { : Rs) Se 3g 
Although I felt certain as certain could be, Which all should remember Each lady takes the arm ot the gentleman facing her, 
That whatever she laughed at, it was not at me.” Who come to court me.”’ and all walk off to the music of the wedding march. 
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MR. SHELDON’S CHURCH 


Over three million copies of Mr. Sheldon’s famous 
book, “‘In His Steps,’’ have been sold in’ this country 
and England, and it has been translated into almost all 
the modern languages. It has been read, therefore, by 
many millions of persons, all of whom have been deeply 
impressed with its teachings. In the minds of those 
readers there has almost invariably arisen the question, 
** Are the teachings of ‘In His Steps’ practical?’’ Mr. 
Sheldon declined almost innumerable invitations to write 
further upon the subject at present, but finally consented 
to answer in THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL this universal 
question, ‘‘ Is Christianity Practical in Worldly Affairs? ”’ 
and further to emphasize the teachings of ‘‘In His 
Steps.’’ It is, therefore, with great pleasure that the 
Editor presents this article, which is the first that Mr. 
Sheldon has written since his book forced itself into 
world-wide prominence.—THE EDITOR. 


m Mm 


a HERE is one question that is being asked to- 
fae day by more people than any other question, 
and that is: ‘‘ Can the teachings of Jesus 
Christ be applied to the conditions of human 
society in this age of the world? Is the Sermon 
on the Mount practicable? Is the Golden 
Rule workable in business and politics? Can 
Love be made to pay in the commercial 
world?’’ In other words, the one question 
that covers or includes all these is the 
question ; ‘‘ Is Christianity, as Christ lived it and taught 
it, practical ?’’ 

erhaps this universal een is not what men ought to 
be asking. It is infinitely better that the world should 
seriously ask such a question than never ask it at all. But 
the main thing, after all, is for the world to be absolutely 
sure that Christianity is the best and only life for the human 
race to live. Then the greatest question for all the world 
would be not ‘‘ Is Christianity practical ?’’ but ‘* How can 
it best be lived in business, politics, amusements, educa- 
tion, and all the program of man’s activity on earth?’’ 
Once the question of Christianity is settled as to its being 
the ultimate good, the only thing left to discuss is not the 
feasibility of it as a system, but obedience to its teach- 
ings, regardless of immediate results. 


KK 
What is the Main Object of Living? 


HEN poagee ask, ‘‘ Is Christianity practical?’’ they 

pea ly mean, ‘‘ Can the teachings of Jesus be 
applied to every condition in life without financial loss ?’’ 
Out of hundreds of letters that I have received during 
the last year asking the question, ‘‘ Do you think the 
imitation of Jesus possible in our modern civilization ?’’ 
the great majority of questioners mean by the word 
‘* possible,’’ ‘‘ Can it be done without losing money ?’’ 
Very many persons use the word ‘‘ success.’’ They say, 
‘* If I should try to follow Jesus in any literal fashion I 
could not succeed in business.’’ But all this simply 
raises the question of definitions concerning the object of 
living at all. 

If a man’s definition of life is ‘‘ success,’’ in the sense of 
making money, then, of course, Christianity ceases to be 
practical as soon as obedience to its teachings brings loss 
of money. If a young man finds that following Jesus will 
make it necessary for him to fail in business or in social 
success, then Christianity to him becomes ideal and 
impracticable—that is, it does if he has no other definitions 
of success. If the politician finds that in order to imitate 
Jesus he must at once abandon the selfish rules of his 
political party and suffer the loss of his position, or fail to 
gain his ends, then at once Christianity ceases to be prac- 
tical, for it becomes instead an ideal system, impossible 
of actual achievement in society. 


mm 
Will Christianity Pay in Dollars and Cents? 


ET us not be afraid to ask what would happen if the 
world at once accepted Christianity even on this low 
level. Let us take the business world, and the political 
world, and the social world at their own worth, according 
to their own definitions of ‘‘ success’’ and ‘‘ practical 
results,’’ and put Christ’s teachings to the test and see 
what would be the result if Christianity became the life 
of men’s lives. 

The immediate. result of applying Christ’s teachings to 
every-day life would, without any question, be the actual 
loss of poset everything in the way of money, and social 
position, and political power for vast numbers of persons 
who are now rich, or successful, or powerful through the 
exercise of selfish—that is, un-Christian—methods of life. 
I have not the slightest doubt that if the merchants of 
Philadelphia, for example, should begin at once to do 
as Jesus would do in business, the immediate result would 
be bankruptcy for very many of them, perhaps for the 
majority. If not bankruptcy, then enormous losses would 
follow. This fact would not prove that Christianity cannot 
be applied to modern business ; it would simply prove that 
modern business does not square with the teachings of 
Christianity. That this is so business men themselves 
frankly confess. The statement so often made, that the 
Golden Rule cannot be made to work in business, is 
not a confession of the foolishness of the Golden Rule, 
but of the selfishness of the business world, which is so far 
from the pure principles of Jesus that when they are 
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applied to the business world there is an inevitable crash 
and consequent necessary loss, not to the Golden Rule, 
but to the business, 

The same loss of position or power will also attend any 
life that has gained place or power selfishly and then 
attempts to follow Jesus. The teachings of Jesus will not 
allow any one to continue in any condition where the prin- 
ciples of absolute right conflict with the daily conduct, 
no matter what the immediate result may be, even if 
that result means the loss not only of place and power, 
but actually of the very life itself. 


ra 
What the Ultimate Result Would Be 


UT there are two results always attending an ae 
obedience to the absolute right. If death of the 
physical life was the immediate result of Jesus’ obedience 
to the principles of right (and it is a historical fact that 
He lost His life because He did the right regardless of 
immediate results), then the ultimate result to Him was 
the saving of His eternal character and influence over the 
world—a result of such tremendous value that the loss of 
His physical life in comparison was of no account. 

If the men of New York or Philadelphia should find the 
immediate result of obedience to Jesus’ teachings to be the 
partial or entire loss of their business, the ultimate result 
would be of far greater value to them and the world in 
a readjustment of commercial life on a basis of love to 
mankind, 

There is not the least question that as the commercial 
world is organized and run to-day it is run at a fearful 
loss along the side of money. Even the rules of success 
that business men lay down do not insure success. 
Perhaps no age has equaled this for disturbance and 
unrest and warring interests in the business world. If the 
principles of Christianity were applied to the whole busi- 
ness world it would cause a shock that for the time being 
would result in what might indeed prove to be the greatest 
financial panic of the ages. But out of that result would 
emerge a new order of buying and selling that would 
result ultimately in more financial success on the part of 
more people than the world has ever witnessed. 
Ultimately love will pay in dollars and cents better than 
selfishness. On selfish principles the business world 
to-day does not succeed even in the matter of making 
money—that is, not for any length of time nor for the 
masses of the people. Love in business would lose less 
money, and actually distribute the real earnings of toil 
among a far greater number of human beings, than is 
possible under the present system. 


mm 
Why Should Money be the Basis of Conduct? 


| HAVE been astonished at the ground taken by so many 

of my letter-writers when they seem to think the argu- 
ment is ended so far as the practical use of Christianity is 
concerned if it can be shown that following the steps of 
Jesus means loss of money or position, One man says: 
**If 1 conduct my daily paper as Jesus would do I shall fail. 
It is absurd to try it.’? That ends the question with him. 
I say : ‘*‘ Are you doing right in the conduct of your paper ? 
Are you doing the Christlike thing every day?’’ ‘‘ No,”’ 
he is honest enough to confess. ‘‘ But do you believe that 
the Christian standard is the one that ought to govern 
your conduct in the printing of that paper just as much as 
if your business were that of a minister?’’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ he says ; 
‘* but it is not the way of the world, and I must conform 
to the world’s ways in order to succeed. If I should do as 
mo would do in conducting this paper I should go 
yankrupt.”’ 

And that seems to end all argument for my correspond- 
ent. But what is the main question for him to settle? 
Is it a question of whether he will make or lose money 
with his paper, or whether he shall do right or wrong? 

I sometimes almost lose my faith in humanity at this 
point. It seems almost to be taken for granted by the 
majority of men that money is of more value than any- 
thing else. Character, reputation, absolute fidelity to 
even the finest shades of distinction between honor and 
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dishonor—the almighty dollar seems sometimes to weigh 
all these down and sit throned on a man’s eternal soul. I 
had a letter from a publishing firm a while ago asking 
for certain articles for publication, and offering a large 
sum for them on condition that they were ready at a 
certain time, and the letter took for granted that the articles 
would be sent on account of the price offered. It was an 
implication that no matter what might be the value of a 
man’s time to his own sacred duties as a minister he 
would always abandon anything in order to make money. 
I do not know when I have had a greater feeling of satis- 
faction than in refusing to send the articles asked for, as 
the letter coarsely demanded them, with a deliberate and 
almost brutal insistence, as if the money offer were the 
ultimate end and aim of all literary effort. 


a) 
Beginning to Understand What Jesus Meant 


A= yet—there is a finer sense of the value of Christianity 

in the life, compared with the money value, that men 
of to-day are beginning to feel! and, pray God! it shall 
at last conquer. Men are beginning to understand what 
Jesus meant when He said, ‘‘ He that saveth his life shall 
lose it; and he that loseth his life shall find it.’”” Whena 
man’s life (to him) is money, and he saves it at the risk of 
his character, he loses the real life. When his life (to him) 
is political or social place, and he saves it because he is 
not willing to let Jesus rule every part, he loses the real 
life. The men and women who, ages ago, were burned 
at the stake for their faith lost their physical lives, but 
found eternal life. The men and women who to-day are 
willing to lose the physical for the sake of obedience to 
the spiritual shall also save the eternal. 


rN 
When Money is Lost for the Master’s Sake 


MAN cannot be a Christian without bearing a cross. 

He cannot follow the Christ of God unless he is willing 
to lose anything that makes that following impossible, The 
nominal Christians of the world—the men and women who 
belong to churches and profess to be disciples, but who 
put their money, and their social position, and their family 
name before the love of their neighbor, and who do not 
know what it means to bear a cross, or who complain if 
they are asked to bear burdens—these nominal disciples 
cannot expect to know anything of the practical side of 
Christianity until they have demonstrated it by their cross- 
bearing. As soon as the world sees the nominal 
Christians of the world losing money and position, and 
ease and luxury, for the sake of obeying their Master’s 
commands, that minute the world will acknowledge that 
Christianity is practical. But I very much doubt if the 
world will cease to ask, ‘‘ Is Christianity practical ?’’ as 
long as the disciples of Jesus continue to live as the 
Gentiles live, placing money before service, and position 
before discipleship. There is no other way to eternal life 
except the way of the cross. There was none for the Son 
of God, and there is none for the sons of men. 


aK 
Business Men are Asking, “What Would Jesus Do?” 


heal the way of the cross is the way of a practical demon- 

stration of Christianity has been shown in all ages. 
It seems entirely probable that our age is destined to test 
the practical imitation of Jesus as no other age has ever 
tested it. Very many persons in every part of the world 
are asking, ‘‘ Is it possible for churches, tor individuals, for 
communities, for towns and cities to do as  patoy would 
do?” The question is not what would Jesus have done in 
Palestine two thousand years ago? But what would He do 
here and now in my place? Human instances are rapidly 
multiplying of those who are already applying this standard 
of daily conduct to their own lives. Churches are taking 
the question as a pledge, and the old, formal church life is 
being reshaped and revived. Men are actually putting the 
question into their business. Young men and women are 
testing their amusements and habits by this standard of 
conduct. Best of all, very many are willing to lose 
money and position by this new standard of life. In my 
letters from many and many a disciple in different parts 
of the world are accounts of struggles, fierce battling with 
old, entrenched habits of self, then the final victory, and 
the beginning of a life of joyful discipleship. 


mm 
The Coming Century May be the Golden Age 


T= teachings of Jesus will work in the market, the 

home, the school, the shop, the street, the life of man 
everywhere, but they cannot work in a selfish heart, and 
they are not capable of expression in a soul that has put 
any one on the throne except Him who is Lord of all. Why 
are men afraid to try Love in business? Why are they 
cowardly in the face of giving the greatest thing in the 
world its most supreme test? Come, let us take Jesus at 
His word. If we seek the Kingdom of God first we shall 
have all the physical things we need. What would Jesus 
do? There is no question as to His conduct in our places. 
There is no casuistry in the question when asked honestly 
every day. When the woeld is willing to ask it, and live 
according to the daily answers, it will begin to enjoy its 
millennium. Perhaps that Golden Age will be this coming 
century. Why not? It rests with the human race to prove 
that of all the mighty forces that rule the real life of men on 
the earth, none is so mighty, so practical, so permanent, so 
productive of happiness and power as the life of Jesus lived 
over again in the lives of those who believe in Him as the 
life abundant for a weary world. 
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A Bright Girl's Picture of Modern Boston Society and People 
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BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY, FRONTING ON COPLEY SQUARE 


Number Two 


O ONE can understand the force of the trite 
saying that the wind is tempered to the shorn 
lamb everywhere but on Boston Common. 
until one has put one’s self in the place of 
the lamb on that spot, or on any other point 
of attack in Boston. No wind is so lowering 
to the moral tone, so destructive of wits and 

promotive of temper, as a northeast tempest in the autumn, 

or the whirlwind intermitting its fury every five minutes 
from January until May in Boston. 

It was in November that I started out for my first 
contest on foot with a Boston nor’easter. Knowing full 
well Aunt Drusilla’s disincli- 
nation to get the horses wet— 
no matter what became of the 
individual, as is the prevailing 


have been improper for him to offer assistance to me 

as a disconnected woman in distress. I had noticed 

this tendency toward vacuous indifference in all the 

Boston men I had met, but laid it to the excess of 

female adulation consequent upon a proportion of one 

man to every twenty-five worhen; now I knew it was 
something deeper, something probably hereditary, 
explained by the expression of ‘‘ no intentions,’’ 
adopted generally by the male members of the Boston 
population. I realized at once how much I despised 
that man, and how I longed to teach him and his 
fellow-citizens a few lessons. However, my further 
struggles with the elements kept me employed until 

I reached the library, after a collision with a pedes- 

trian walking with an umbrella held open _hori- 
zontally, thus obscuring his vision. He made no apology, 
but, giving me an annihilating glance, staggered on. 

Even in a nor’easter the Boston Library and the other 
buildings skirting Copley Square bear out their reputation. 
According to the verdict of architects they combine to 
form the most interesting square architecturally in 
America. On a bright day in autumn a colorist revels in 
the brilliant-hued ivy massed upon the cozy church and 
adjacent residences bordering one side of the square in 
harmony with the soft brown tones of wonderful Trinity 
Church diagonally opposite. Those in search of pure lines 
find content in the classic form of the library, emphasized 
by contrast with the Art Museum and the latter-day edition 
of the historic Old South Church, whose congregation, after 
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THE STATE HOUSE AS SEEN FROM BOSTON COMMON 


with confounding conditions. Up the noble stairway, 
guarded by couchant lions, I then went, sitting down for a 
few admiring moments to rest my eyes upon the soft- 
tinted marbles and the mural pictures of Puvis de 
Chavannes on one side, and on the other the court where 
the misunderstood Bacchante poised for a short time in all 
of her unsurpassed loveliness. I saw her but once, and 
have only an exquisite memory of the most perfect model- 
ing and incarnate loveliness ever rejected by exponents of 
frozen virtue. Having the afternoon before me I took the 
elevator for another period of enjoyment before Sargent’s 
decorations, unequaled, in my opinion, by any of the other 
choice possessions of the library. One learns the history 
of religion from the humanitarian standpoint in a study of 
Sargent’s strong execution of 
a thoughtful conception, His 
prophets are inspired men, not 








attitude toward horses in 
Boston and other places—I 
determined to walk the half 
mile leading to the Public 
Library, not being timid about 
any weather I had hitherto en- 
countered. Well protected in 
rain clothes that I had found 
sufficient even in Scotland I 
started out to do some reading 
on my own specialty in the 
quiet, studious, reading-rooms 
of the crowning possession of 
Boston—its library. 

After taking a few steps 
along the sidewalks I began 
to compare myself to the 
shorn lamb; after walking two 
blocks I experienced the exal- 
tation of a martyr. The wind 
came from every direction, 
even from under my feet. | 
was lifted from the ground and 
pitched against the corner of a 
house. My umbrella suc- 
cumbed judiciously at the start; 
it turned wrong side out and 
broke a rib, indicating my 
probable condition if I pursued 
the enterprise. I dragged the 
remains by my side, holding on 
to my hat and brushing my 
disheveled hair out of my eyes 
with the other hand. Then the 
rain fell upon me with the force 
of a dozen shower baths, re- 
minding me of the Englishman 
who insisted he had never seen 
it rain until he reached Boston. 
Fortunately, I was nearing my 
destination, and proving at the 
same time that grit strengthens 
with use, precisely as every 
other attribute does. 
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The climax of my woes came 
when my boot lace untied and 
began to flap around my ankles, 
tripping me up at close inter- 
vals. This was unendurable. 
I appes at a stoop, unmind- 
ful of possible spectators, em- 
phatically and with explosive 
wrath dropped the remains of 
my umbrella on the lower step, 
muttering to myself while my 
hair streamed before my eyes, 
damp and draggled with the 
rain; then, planting one foot 
on the sidewalk, the other on 
the second step of the stoop, 
I tried to tie the string as de- 
liberately as possible under the 
circumstances. Needless to 











grotesque supernatural beings. 
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I was especially interested in 
Sargent’s work because, a few 
months previous, | had dined 
in London with some particu- 
lar friends of his. My hostess 
told me how one day Sargent 
came to them in a mood of 
artistic despair, insisting that 
he had conceived an idea be- 
yond his powers of execution. 
He explained, then gloomily 
insisted that he was going home 
to destroy the entire batch of 
drawings. They pleaded with 
him not to do so before they 
had seenthem. Heconsented, 
and, spurred on by their en- 
couragement, finished his 
noble design. This remem- 
brance gave me food for long 
thought as I stood before that 
splendid expression of a great 
man’s greatest idea, developed 
through a lifetime. 

Time was moving on, and 
before going downstairs I saw 
more of interest in various 
rooms than I could well 
digest in an afternoon, Inthe 
delivery-room, later, I looked 
again at Edwin Abbey’s grace- 
ful narrative of the pursuit of 
the ‘* Holy Grail,” in a series 
of mural paintings. His work 
is highly decorative, but the 
story has been better told be- 
fore, through the same medium 
of expression. It seemed to 
me that every American should 
be proud of the Boston Library 
with its democratic inscription 
across the exterior front: 
‘* The Public Library of the 
City of Boston. Built by the 
People and Dedicated to the 
Advancement of Learning.”’ 
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I found the books I wanted 
in Bates Hall, and settled 
myself for an hour’s indulgence 
in my private hobby, which I 
keep concealed trom the 
general eye as closely as I 
would veil a sin, for I have a 
horror of seeming masculine. 
Wishing to keep my place in 
one book of reference while i 
took another down from the 
shelf near by, I looked around 
for a bookmark, but none was 
to be seen. Opening my 
money purse the only object I 











Say, the string was refractory. 
My face turned red, my temper 
boiled over, and 1 fear I 
Stamped. Just then I looked 
higher than my foot up toward 
the drawing-room windows of the house, and met the eyes 
of a man standing there, evidently enjoying my demonstra- 
tion. His amused expression lent me the courage of 
indignation. I returned to the attack, succeeded, and 
marched on without another look upward, but showing an 
indignant back. At that moment I received an indelible 
impression of the Boston man. 

At any other place in the world a man would have come 
to my rescue with the offer of an umbrella; but this one 
knew nothing about my family, consequently it would 


DRAWN BY FRANK O. SMALL 


Editor’s Note—‘‘Her Boston Experiences"’ was begun in the 
last (the October) issue of the journal. 


“I TRIED TO TIE THE STRING AS DELIBERATELY 
AS POSSIBLE UNDER THE CIRCUMSTANCES " 


several removals, has settled in new Boston, a long distance 
from the original site of the church. Copley Square may 
justly be called the head of Boston; exactly where its 
heart lies no one knows positively. 
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After drying out in the periodical reading-room I forgot 
myself in my satisfaction with everything about me. | 
walked back to the entrance for another look at Sir Harry 
Vane standing in his niche—only a cavalier in bronze, but, 
even so, replete with a grace, nobility and charm I had 
failed so far to find in any other Bostonian. I felt sure he 
would not have left me on his stoop to wrestle unassisted 





saw that would answer the pur- 
pose was a small photograph 
of myself which I| carried to 
please my mother while away 
trom her, for the purpose of 
identification in case of murder or sudden death, both of 
which possibilities were ever present to her mind. I 
slipped the photograph into the place. The book fell to 
of its own weight. I moved a few steps away and reached 
for another book. At that moment a hand fell on my 
shoulder with a masculine force, and in a deep-voiced 
whisper—no audible speech being permitted in the hall— 
some one said: 

‘* Bon jour, mon enfant! How in the name of all that’s 
wonderful did you ever arrive at the Hub?” | 

Upon looking back rather startled I saw the face of the 
strangest woman I ever knew. Yes, it certainly was 
Frances Thurlston, whom I had known two years before. 
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in Paris, where I spent nearly a year with my mother’s 
sister. To any one who knew Frances it would be need- 
less to say she was an unmarried woman. She is the only 
yrofessed man-hater in whose professions | eat any faith. 
Probably, the most masculine of women herself, she merely 
tolerated the sex whose ways she imitated as her choice 
between two evils. She said it was a good thing to be a 
man, but the worst thing possible to endure a man. 
Frances must have been forty-five, at least, at that time. 
She came as near being an artist as any one could who 
escaped. She did many things well without excelling in 
any one thing, except criticism of other people’s work. 
Among the artists in Paris she was considered the ablest 
woman critic who had ever lent her keen insight to their ac- 
ceptance or rejection. She wrote in a bold, vigorous style; 
she painted better than an amateur; she played several 
instruments fairly well ; but inherited means had killed her 
artistically. She was rich; necessity is the mainspring of 
genius. Dubnees had no living relative except a married 
sister, of whom she spoke occasionally. Por women she 
cared in almost a masculine way. I had been one of her 
fanciés the winter I spent in Paris. Her tailor-made 
broadcloth costumes, worn with white shirt-fronts and 
standing collars, emphasized her large-featured, boyish face 
as did = manly attitudes—whether affected or natural I 
never knew. They were always the same. 

Drawing in a surprised breath I exclaimed aloud : ‘‘ Did 
you fall with the rain or come in the wind ?”’ 

‘*’Sh!’’ she answered, cautioning me. ‘‘ Don’t talk out 
loud in here. Come into the corridor and we'll have it 
out.”’ Forgetful of books and photographs, I gathered 
together my belongings and followed her. We settled 
ourselves in one of the marble embrasure seats overlooking 
the court near the lions. She began: ‘‘ You’re looking the 
equal of yourself. How did you get here?” 

I told her my situation. 

‘* Going in for the ‘ smart set,’ are you?’’ was all she 
replied, disdainfully. ‘*[ never thought you belonged 
there—you have too much of the real thing in you. Know 
Mrs. Bobby Short and the Hazeltine Greshams, | suppose, 
and the rest. They try hard to change the temperature of 
Boston, but nothing will under another century of new 
blood. It’s only a big town affecting city airs, just as a 
country girl dresses to go to the village.’’ 
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I confessed that I had met the people she mentioned, 
but that Aunt Drusilla seemed to belong to another set. 

‘* Humph!”’ she replied. ‘‘ Old Beacon Hill holding up 
her skirts for fear of contagion. The truth is, Mrs. Robert 
Short does more toward the advancement of this place in 
civilization than a whole woman’s clubful of the rest. She 
educates striving artists, loans her valuable books and 
pictures upon every occasion, and does a deal of good with 
one hand the other doesn’t know about.”’ 

‘* Then why do the Boston women have so much to say 
about her ?’’ I asked. ° 

‘* Jealous!"’ Frances grunted. ‘‘ Did you ever hear of 
that failing? The fact is, Mrs. Short is not really in her 
proper s nove in life, any more than I should be in her 
shoes. She is an artist, every inch of her. She feels some 
of the truths we are all seeking in beauty-land. If she 
weren’t manacled by a masculine attachment I dare say 
she would live as I do. There is just the same thing the 
matter with her there is with me—nothing more. I live 
my life as I like; she is compelled to temporize and meet 
‘The Hub’ half way. I met her once in Rome and liked 
her; most people do. I say, Margaret, I’m glad you 
aren’t locked to a masculine attachment yet !”’ 

I assured her of my lingering freedom and insisted upon 
knowing something about herself. 

‘*[?’'m a poor subject of conversation,’’ she growled 
amiably. ‘‘ Nothing to tell. Same life. After the crowd 
broke up in Paris last year I got a working fever on. 
Decided I'd let it off in the land of ‘ freaks,’ the only city I 
belong to in America. My sister lives here, too, and one 
must see one’s kin once a century. She’s Mrs. Howard 
Drake. Know her?”’ 

Yes, I had met her. Was she visiting her sister? 

‘* Visiting! I visit?’’ she returned. ‘‘ You know me 
better than that! I haven’t stopped over night with any- 
body in twenty years. No! Ihave an apartment with a 
studio, and I’m digging. You may not believe it, but my 
fever isn’t worked off in a year. It I could lose my money 
now I'd be famous yet. You come along with me. I’ve 
a cab downstairs. Come home with me and see my pic- 
ture. I found a model in the North End equal to a little 
Florentine I had once at Julien’s years ago. Then you 
must come to one of my ‘ Sundays’ and meet some 
‘freaks.’ You know I always gather my own kind about 
me. There are plenty of them in Boston.’’ 
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That night at dinner I told of my meeting with a friend 
I had known in Paris, going somewhat into details in 
regard to her personality. Uncle said, ‘‘ A manly female, 
I should judge. I have rooted objections to the species.’’ 
Elizabeth turned her slow eyes upon me with the question, 
‘* What does she do?”’ 

‘* Pretty much everything but go into society, which she 
calls a large dish of ‘ giggle, gabble, gobble, git,’ quoting 
Doctor Holmes.”’ 

‘* T should like to study a person possessing those char- 
acteristics,’ replied Elizabeth earnestly. 

‘* Margaret,’’ spoke up Aunt Drusilla, ‘‘ I hardly think 
your mother would care to have you pursue the acquaint- 
ance of such a person in America. Such acquaintances 
may do for the other side, but not in Boston. A woman of 
no connections——”’ 

‘* Pardon me!’’ I interrupted, playing my trump card, 
‘* but Miss Thurlston is a sister to Mrs. Howard Drake.” 

‘*The Howard Drakes of Marlborough Street?’’ 
inquired Aunt Drusilla, looking interested. ‘‘ That is 
altogether different. Howard Drake’s mother was an 
Osgood of Beacon Hill, and further back her mother lived 
near us on Summer Street. I remember Frances Osgood’s 
great-grandfather’s portrait, painted in the costume of an 
English officer of the Guards. The Osgoods were not 
Revolutionary patriots, but they were of distinguished 
English connections. Would you care to call upon 
Margaret’s friend, Elizabeth? I never visit strangers, you 
know. I have not even visited my cousin, Mary Norris, in 
Brookline, for ten years. It-is such a journey out there, 
and my life is so fully occupied with larger duties.’’ 

Elizabeth replied that de would be pleased to know 
Miss Thurlston, provided ‘‘ her day’’ did not interfere 
with club work, or the Symphony, or the Cambridge 
Conferences, or a new course of lectures on Browning, or 
a dozen other plans arranged for the winter. 
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‘* What are the Cambridge Conferences ?’’ I asked. 

Uncle John replied, with the laughing light I had seen in 
his eyes once or twice before : ‘* They are the seats of learn- 
ing, my dear, where prophets ladle out culture with spoons 
called ethics, and the congregation worships Buddha.”’ 

‘* John!’’ said Aunt Drusilla severely, ‘‘ how can you 
speak jestingly of one of the finest institutions in 
Cambridge ? The Conferences, Margaret, we attend on 
Sunday afternoons for the purpose of broadening ourselves 
along all ethical lines of thought. These meetings are 
deeply interesting. Elizabeth rarely misses one, and | 
know she will be glad to take you as her guest.”’ 

‘* Yes, you must not fail to go, my dear,’’ returned 
Uncle John as he left us for the library, where he spent 
most of his evenings alone. ‘‘ Of course, Elizabeth only 
goes for the ethics, but one of her friends told me it was 
‘ perfectly fine,’ that ‘ lots of young professors and other 
college men go, and we have a jolly time afterward.’ You 
can sleep through the meeting in anticipation of ‘ after- 
ward,’ Margaret. That is the way I enjoy myself at 
ethical societies.’’ 

Uncle John went out, Aunt Drusilla looked resigned, 
and Elizabeth picked up a book. 
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The next day I opened my pocketbook, and for the first 
time remembered I had left my photograph in the library 
book. Not for several days ocak I find time to get to the 
library, owing to our excess of engagements. In two days 
I attended the New England Woman’s Club, where the 
members no longer knit and crochet informally while the 
rogram goes on, as in former days, but attend strictly to 
literary business according to llampuatary law; another 
Symphony rehearsal, a dinner, a lecture at a_ private 
house upon the architecture of the Renaissance, a luncheon, 
and a weekly ‘‘ at home’”’ of an author who never makes 
calls, but receives in salon fashion, once a week, anybody 
who chooses to attend her gatherings, which are tull of 
variety and the kind of persitlage one reads in the novels 
one does not understand. This lady was well connected ; 
therefore, although she lived in a socially decadent part of 
town, Elizabeth was permitted to mix with the great 
variety of human beings to be met at her house, and to 
introduce me there. London was in the air at this house. 
Nearly everybody had spent some time there, and I found 
a number of writers and painters who knew English 
friends of mine. I can asia say that half hour was the 
most interesting I had spent socially in Boston. It was 
neither stiff nor pedantic nor frisky. Finally, when I went 
for my photograph it was not to be found. There was 
no picture in the book of reference I had used; could 
some one have carried it off? I was annoyed at my indis- 
cretion, but spilt milk was never worth crying over. Ina 
few days I forgot all about the incident, having mentioned 
it to no one. 

Before this I had discovered, by observation and conver- 
sation, that Boston dances, dinners and teas were about the 
same as those one attends in any other city, with this 
difference: professional people were to be met every- 
where in Boston. Artists are not patronized there; they 
are fraternized, and included socially without passing an 
examination upon ancestry, as are no other outsiders. 
Greatly to the credit of Boston stands this fact. Brains 
and talent will pass muster where no amount of money 
can among Bostonians, unless it be with those who are 
ancestry ridden. No doubt they make this recognition 
somewhat of a pose, but underneath that attitude there is 
an honest admiration of ability. The majority of people 
occupied with the arts have small time or inclination for 
society per se; but if by chance they have social tenden- 
cies, and are equipped with real ability and fairly good 
manners, they can gratify these instincts in Boston where 
millionaires without the requisites pass unheeded. 

Frances Thurlston said she could not see why, as far as 
business occupations went, Boston had higher claims than 
Chicago. ‘‘ For my part, I cannot see any refined differ- 
ence between pork and leather. One is the inside of an 
animal, the other the outside,’’ she insisted. But, notwith- 
standing this fact, I noticed that Frances chose Boston 
as a place of residence while in America. 
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Mr. Warren Hartwell had returned from Europe and 
called several times by the first week in December. Aunt 
Drusilla found him almost as absorbing a topic of conver- 
sation as reforms. Dorothy spoke of him in the tone of a 
near relative, but Elizabeth seldom mentioned him. 
Finally, one night at a dance at Dorothy’s, Mr. Hartwell 
and I held our first conversation alone. I said to him: 
‘* There is a familiar look about you, Mr. Hartwell. Have 
I met you somewhere before, or has my aunt’s admiration 
of you thrown a sub-conscious picture on my brain?’”’ 

‘* Where could we have met ?’’ he asked with a strangely 
knowing smile. Then, without waiting for a reply, he 
continued: ‘‘ I feel that same certainty of having seen you 
before. There is something familiar about the eyes.”’ 

I changed the subject because I did not understand his 
apparent amusement, inexplicable to me. Soon he asked 
how I liked Boston. 

‘* When you ask me that,’’ I replied, ‘‘ I feel as the 
foreigner must as he lands at New York, besieged to give 
his impressions of America before he has seen anything 
but the Statue of Liberty.” 

‘* But you have been here several weeks. That I can 
certify,’’ he replied, again looking amused. 

‘** Oh, yes, all of a month,’’ I said, beginning to be pro- 
voked by his covert smiles. ‘‘ I am reserving my impres- 
sions to put in a book, provided I have imbibed enough 
atmosphere to produce one when | leave in the spring. 
So far [have only one distinct impression: hatred of one 
Boston man whom I do not know.”’ 

‘*Is the gentleman anonymous? A great unknown?’’ 
Mr. Hartwell inquired. 

‘* He is anonymous and unknown to me, but not alto- 
gether a gentleman. He saw me in distress and only 
laughed. You know the Boston laugh is frequently mis- 
understood by strangers.”’ 

‘* Perhaps you did not give this especially unfortunate 
Bostonian an opportunity to assist you,’’ Mr. Hartwell 
replied, with his grand air balanced by a sudden lighting of 
his indifferent eyes. He was a man whom everybody 
called interesting, but no one could define the source of this 
element in him. His eyes looked indifferent and tired, 
unless he was interested; altogether his face was unfathom- 
able, his power elusive. He nettled me, and still I did not 
dislike him. 

‘* A man should make and seize his opportunity, not 
wait for women to beseech him, after the Boston fashion,”’ 
I replied, rather discourteously, I fear. 
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‘* Give him another chance, Miss Allston. Bostonians 
are open to improvement, you know. By the way, de you 
like the Boston weather ?’’ 

I looked up at him quickly, astonished that such a man, 
after five minutes, should be reduced to the weather as a 
topic of conversation. Dorothy coming up, I made no 
reply ; but again I noticed his unreasonable smile. 
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After that Mr. Hartwell and I met constantly. Aunt 
Drusilla assured me that Warten was the best-connected 
man of the younger set in Boston. ‘* Everybody expected 
him to marry into one of the old families,’’ she continued 
significantly. Happening to glance at Elizabeth during 
this explanation | saw a slow blush cover her face and 
neck, whether of anger or something else I could not tell. 
Elizabeth always seemed to me to be one of the inevitable 
spinsters. She was ‘‘ an old maid’’ at ten years of age, 
but now she was also a woman of refinement and large 
pedantic intelligence. No doubt beneath her calm 
exterior she quivered at her mother’s lightly veiled refer- 
ences to Warren Hartwell. The pain we hide cuts deepest. 

As Frances Thurlston said, if I depended upon 
Bostonians to show me Boston I would go away in deep 
ignorance of the city, for the reason that every division of 
the inhabitants knows exclusively its own Boston. None 
of my relations had ever been to the top of Bunker Hill 
Monument, but they had climbed the Alps; nor were they 
familiar with many of the other features of their city rele- 
gated to tourists. Boston has not only the most beautiful 
and interesting suburbs of any city in America, but it con- 
tains also more concentric circles of humanity than I have 
4ound elsewhere in this country. Each circle touches 
another at some point. The South End is like a young 
man who, starting out in life with brilliant prospects and 
making an utter failure of himself, gradually and reluctantly 
falls below the point of respectability. The North End, in 
reality historic Boston, is now the Italian and Jewish 
quarter, whence the police gather their most exciting 
reports, and where artists go for picturesque humanity— 
soiled and temperamental. Some other sections are the 
byword for uninteresting respectability. Then there is 
the Back Bay, the fashionable quarter, built upon slippery 
ground, so to speak, considering that the whole district 
west of the Public Gardens is made ground. 

What a calamity if Boston should awake some morning 
to find its prominent citizens vanished—‘‘ sunk into the 
unknowable,’’ as they would say at the Cambridge 
Conferences, houses and all! Much sterling worth and 
unlimited snobbery would be disposed of simultaneously, 
but the city in all probability would soon supply other 
pon citizens of shorter pedigree, and the gap might 
9e filled with more earth and them. Still, the character of 
the present Back Bay would be irrevocably lost. 
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These matters were all explained to me by Frances, who 
knew every city in which she lived. I would run away 
from the limitations of the Back Bay for frequent expedi- 
tions into the remainder of the city under her guidance. 

The poetic Indian summer, which lasted at intervals far 
into December, enticed us constantly out-of-doors. We 
drove over great stretches of the firmest, smoothest roads 
to be found in the environments of any city. Brookline 
seemed to me a haven of beautiful content, with its fine old 
trees and homes of various kinds, from places built on the 
plan and in the proportions of an English manor house, 
surrounded by acres of grounds, to cozy modern houses, 
of good architecture generally speaking ; one and all quite 
apparently homes—the effect one searches for and misses 
in Boston proper. 

One day Frances and I were walking along Columbus 
Avenue, looking neither to the right nor left, when two 
men approached. I noticed one touch the other, who 
laughed coarsely and addressed us with ‘‘ Good day, ain’t 
it?’’ both slowing up. 1 showed such astonishment that 
Frances whispered, ‘‘ Look ahead! Don’t speak !”’ 

We walked on silently. The men laughed again, but 
passed on. When we turned into Dartmouth Street 
Frances delivered herself: ‘*‘ 1 meet more of that in this 
town than in any city in the world, not excepting Paris. 
By five o'clock Saturday afternoon men begin to reel 
through the streets, and Sunday is a day of dissipation 
among the lower classes. I can’t tell you how often | 
—yes, a middle-aged woman—have been spoken to in the 
last month on the street in the daytime. Boston is only 
an overgrown college town; but these beasts one meets on 
the street are not college chaps, and nobody seems to know 
who or what they are. A woman is never in danger any- 
where if she Shee herself, but she is open to extreme 
annoyance, and there can be no denying that Boston streets 
are invaded by an army of the most disagreeable of pests.”’ 

Frances never made a direct statement that she could 
not substantiate. She told one of the truths which no 
Bostonian will admit except on compulsion. 
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This Columbus Avenue, the street where this disagree- 
able incident occurred, might be called an asylum for 
Boston freaks. In its palmy days the residences lining 
Columbus Avenue’s asphalt pavement were built and 
occupied by Boston citizens claiming, incipiently, New 
York’s spirit of go and glitter. They laid out a broad 
avenue after the manner of the New York social mart, 
building imitative brownstone fronts as homes, and at- 
tempting unsuccessfully to turn the tide of fashion ened 
from Beacon Street. Some of these imitative people, with 
dogged pride, still live in the brownstone fronts. But the 
major part of the houses on Columbus Avenue are let out 
by the room, or rooms, to human phenomena in the shape 
of professors of every sleight-of-hand science known to 
modern folk. On that avenue one can find sovereign 
cures for every human affliction, all done after some patent 
method especially attractive to Bostonians. 

Running off of this avenue are the most interesting 
domestic squares in Boston. The homes date from the 
beginning of the South End, and are mostly of English 
urban architecture, with low stoops. These houses are 
built of brick enriched in color by time, and during six 
months of the year embowered in ivy. A refreshing plot 
of green grass and trees runs between the curved line of 
houses, and all is quiet, restful and dignified. Carts do not 
rumble, rarely does an equipage pass, children do not 
shout, and what strata of society occupies these remote 
sanctuaries in the heart of a throbbing city it is difficult to 
determine when even the policemen have no convincing 
information to give pertaining thereto. 


(CONTINUATION IN THE DECEMBER JOURNAL) 
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> GP RANDFATHER may talk as he sees fit about 

ae tH taxation without representation, but to 
ue a my mind our greatest grievance against 
ig (G yi King George is that he hath sent us a 
5 bachelor Governor who is too old to 

La ¥/ dance,’’ Anise Burgwyn said petulantly, 
al ff? glancing from her buckled shoes to the 
C—ad roof of the Governor’s palace as it rose 


above the other houses in the amber autumn sunshine. 
_ Betty Gaston laughed. ‘‘ The truth of what you say lies 
in the last words. That the Governor should be a bach- 
elor would, methinks, be a point in his favor, but that he is 
so old that he loves not to dance is an affliction most sore.”’ 

‘One might as well not have a new lilac satin gown, 
and shoes with real silver buckles.’’ 

‘* And the prettiest foot in the colony,’’ teased Betty. 

But Anise went on, unheeding her. ‘* Grandfather did 
abhor Governor Tryon for his extortions, but I, being so 
poor a mathematician, balanced his account with his 
beautiful parties. And now to have his fine palace given 
over entirely to Assembly and Council meetings! In faith, 
it might as well be burned down.”’ 
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And although Betty teased she was none the less sor- 
rowtful over the state of things ; for Tryon was gone from 
the South, and Martin, destined to be the last of the Royal 
Governors of North Carolina, sat in his chair in the New 
Berne palace. The country was seething with discontent 
engendered by exorbitant taxation and bad government. 
"he gayeties of Tryon’s palace in the capital between the 
Neuse and the Trent, nor yet his defeat of the Regulators 
at Alamance, quelled the spirit of rebellion ; so that he had 
bequeathed to his successor a legacy of popular dissatis- 
faction which was to break at last in the Revolutionary 
Storms. Even at the end of Martin’s third year of office 
there were political prisoners in the New Berne jail await- 
ing their pardon or their condemnation at his hands, for 
with the obsequious courts and Council the Governor’s 
word was final. The majority of these prisoners were 
'rom Hillsboro, the interior town which was the hotbed 
ot discontent. In Anise Burgwyn’s parlor the conversation 
presently turned to one of these captives. 

_ Know you,” asked Betty Gaston, ‘‘ that 
Thomas Ruffin’s trial takes place this week ?”’ 

How says inte father it will go?’’ But she had not 
spoken at once because of a catch in her throat. 


Master 


THE GOVERNOR’S LAST LEVEE 


The Love-Story of a Colonial Maid 


By Sava Beaumont Kennedy 


‘* He hath small hope, for the Governor’s nephew, 
Colonel Ferguson, hath strict orders as to Master Ruffin’s 
keep, and ’tis thought that this means His Excellency has 
no objection to his—his final removal.’’ 

‘* Your father will do everything in his power?’’ Anise 
could not keep the nervous emphasis out of her voice, but 
Betty was matching her colored wools and gave no heed. 

‘* Being the young man’s lawyer, he will do all that is 
possible. Priscilla Spaight will be bereft if the sentence is 
adverse. He hath writ her a long letter to tell her how he 
wanted to be free that he might wed her. In the letter he 
told her—— What ails you, Anise?’’ she broke off sud- 
denly, stayed by a sound that was neither a sob nor a 
groan, and yet like both. 

‘Tis but a trifle,’’ Anise faltered, her thumb in her 
mouth. ‘* I but ran my knitting-needle under my nail.’’ 

‘* It must have hurt woefully; you are deathly pale. 
Here, let me bathe it in balsam.’’ 

But Anise was laughing now, and protested she would 
be well instantly. But presently, when Betty had folded 
up her work and gone, Anise rushed up to her room and 
fell upon her knees beside the white bed. She herself 
knew not if she prayed or sobbed. Rising suddenly, she 
began pacing the room with quick, nervous steps ; then 
stopped as suddenly to gaze at her reflection in the mirror. 
The Burgwyns were a fair people, and she had the auburn 
hair and brilliantly tinted skin of her race. Her eyes were 
blue ; her chin a trifle squarer than is usual with women ; 
her figure was straight and finely rounded. 

‘* Priscilla is dark, and he always liked dark women,”’ 
she said bitterly, pushing the hair from her face. 

a 

Each spring since her childhood she had been sent to 
Hillsboro town to visit her aunt, and Thomas Ruffin had 
been her next-door neighbor. Every day she saw him ; in 
the mornings he waved to her as he passed to his busi- 
ness; in the evenings they played at cribbage or sang to 
the accompaniment of the spinnet. He was older, with a 
courtier’s power to please. And so it chanced that, while 
to him she seemed ever but an amusing child, he came 
gradually to fill the whole horizon of her life. But the 
spring just passed Priscilla also had been a visitor to the 
inland town, and her maturer womanhood had caught 
Thomas’ fancy. It was with her he had spent his time, 
making no secret of his admiration ; and so in June the 
two girls went home, one with that subtle softness in her 





eyes which is a forerunner of complete self-surrender ; the 
other with an ache in her heart which the world must 
never guess. Soon after their return there had been in 
Hillsboro afresh outburst of resistance against the Govern- 
ment’s tyrannies, and Thomas Ruffin, as ringleader, was 
among the men brought to New Berne for trial. Released 
on bail, he had lingered in the town for the past month, 
waiting his trial and sighing at Priscilla’s door. 

During that month no one noticed any change in Anise 
Burgwyn. Not even Betty’s suspicions were aroused until 
the fatal termination of the trial. Then she fell to wonder- 
ing at her friend, but speedily dismissed her doubts as 
unfounded, so bravely did Anise bear herself. 

Thomas had been found guilty of treason against His 
Serene and Gracious Majesty across the sea, and the full 
penalty of the law was to be exacted. Nor was there 
chance for appeal elsewhere, for the courts were either 
abolished or entirely subject to the Chief Magistrate’s rule. 
Master Gaston was at his wit’s end for his client, but in 
one way or another managed to delay matters, hoping 
against hope for official clemency, although he knew well 
that His Excellency was only too anxious to rid himself of 
such ‘* seditious characters.”’ 

Although Thomas was little known in New Berne, his 
defiance of the King’s authority was a question of intense 
public interest, so that Anise heard the case discussed in 
all its bearings. Next to envying Priscilla her lover, she 
envied her her privilege of open sorrow. 
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It was just after New Year that the town was thrown 
into the greatest excitement. One morning two liveried 
footmen came out of the palace door, each bearing a huge 
basket decked with scarlet ribbons. At every door ot 
consequence they paused, opened their baskets, and left a 
square paper closed with the Governor’s seal. A wave 
of gossip and excitement followed in their wake ; women 
hastened into one another’s houses to exchange comments 
and congratulations, and thrills of joyous laughter ran 
along the wind. For the papers read: 


“His Excellency, Governor Martin, bids you 
to a levee to be given in his palace on Thursday, 
ve twenty third of January, 1774, at seven in ye 
evening.’’ 


Surprise was widespread, and some there were to scoff 
at the féte as a bit of cajoling policy on the Governor’s 
part; but in the general social enthusiasm politics were 
speedily forgotten, and disapprobation of the Governor 
was put aside until a more fitting season. Trunks were 
opened, closets ransacked, seamstresses were summoned, 
and the town went to work on its ball clothes. 

‘* Not going to the levee !’’ Betty Gaston exclaimed as 
she twisted herself before the mirror to see how much 
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waist little Mistress Nall had left to the back of her gown. 
‘* Why, Anise, what ails you? A month ago you did noth- 
ing but pout because the palace was given up to politics.”’ 

‘ A month would be a long time for a woman to stay in 
one mind.”’ 

‘* Not when dancing and satin gowns are concerned. 
Does your decision mean a quarrel with Colonel 
Ferguson ?’’ . 

‘* Nay; I have but lost interest in the ball.”’ 

Betty laughed. ‘‘ Go to this ball you must. My brother 
would miss you sorely, and you know Colonel Ferguson 
always asks you for the cotillon.”’ 

But Anise shook her head and went her oy home, for 
to-day even the sight of party finery made her sick at 
heart. The rest of the world might forget Thomas Ruffin, 
shut away from freedom and with that dark destiny hang- 
ing over him, but she remembered, and the thought | 
her with a ceaseless, sickening misery. And yet he ha 
never been her lover. A knowledge of desertion for a 
fresher fancy would have helped her pride, but she had given 
her heart unasked. And yet her love was none the less 
intense because shut up within her own consciousness ; per- 
chance through this very repression it was the more her 
master. The one thing she thought or dreamed of now 
was how Thomas might be saved. A mere girl, she knew 
she was no match for the scheming authorities who would 
work his destruction, and yet her mind was busy with 
plans and counter-plans for his rescue. ae 

The morning of the ball Betty, with her hair in crisping- 
pins, came hastily in, for she had news indeed. 

‘* What think you, Anise? Yesterday Priscilla made 

tition to Governor Martin for Master Ruffin’s life and 
iberty. Oh! but she wept most sorely, and father says it 
took a heart of stone to refuse her. But the Governor was 
unmoved, and says the law must take its course.’’ 

‘* And does Thomas know of Priscilla’s effort ?’’ 

‘* Yes. Father told him ; and he was much moved, and 
sent her word since she had failed he cared not to owe his 
life to any one else. He is distraught with love for her.’’ 

‘* Is—is there no way else by which he may be saved?”’ 

‘* Naught, save he manage to escape. But father says 
the thing now is to keep the Governor in good humor and 
to gain Colonel Férguson’s influence. You only can do 
the latter, Anise; and so father says that you certainly 
must go to the ball to-night and be as gracious as you 
know how. You will do this for Priscilla?’’ 
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And so it was that when darkness fell Anise made her- 
self beautiful in her lilac satin, her pearl necklace, and her 
shoes with their silver buckles, and went away to the 

lace. There the brilliancy of the scene could not but 

ave its effect upon her. For the first time in two years 
the magnificent building on which Tryon had squandered 
the people’s money was open to the social world. 
Shimmer of silk and shine of — were everywhere ; 

arlands swung from cornice and ceiling, and on the mar- 

le mantels silver candelabra held great twinkling bouquets 
that had blossomed flame rather than flowers. Dainty 
dames with powdered coiffures swung back and forth in 
the mazes of the dance, and cavaliers in parti-colored vel- 
vet and perfumed lace saluted them with stately bows ; 
while over the whole, like an invisible intoxicant, the 
music throbbed and rippled. The magnificence of the 
scene had never been surpassed in the Colonial capital, and 
was never to be repeated under kingly rule. 

At the head of the room stood Governor Martin, an ele- 
ment of the assembly and yet not identified with it, for he 
was soldier and politician rather than a lady’s man. But by 
his side, in the splendid uniform of England, was his aide 
and nephew, Colonel Ferguson, the personification of 
youth and the joy of life. His was the dominant spirit of 
the hour, for pleasure, and not statecraft, held the reins that 
night. The first part of the evening his duties kept him at 
his uncle’s elbow, but at the earliest moment he was at 
Anise’s side, protesting that the evening would be spoiled 
for him if she were pledged to any one else for the cotillon, 

‘* Master Gaston asked me——’’ she began slowly. 

‘* But you did not promise him?”’ 

‘* T told him it was a matter of such grave import that I 
must have time to consider,’’ she said with an arch smile. 

‘* Most kind and diplomatic, I am sure, for you knew 
well that I would dance with no one else. Tell Master 
Gaston he may have the minuet instead.’’ He reached for 
her dancing-tablet, but she withdrew it, laughing merrily. 

‘* Master Gaston bid high for the dance, offering me his 
new riding-horse. Will you raise his bid ?”’ 

‘* Even unto the half of my kingdom !”’ 

She held out the tablet. ‘‘ Enough. 
wager later.’’ 

He wrote his name on the card, declaring as he did so 
that she should have her will, and that no price was too 
high for the honor she had accorded him. Then some one 
plucked him by the sleeve and he found himself obliged 
to give his attention to some new arrivals, 
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They talked apart in undertones ; but presently Anise, 
who stood near by at a table spread with curios from other 
lands, caught these words : 
be Fe a plot to arouse public sympathy. Your 
influence is to be most adroitly sought, but you must be 
upon tee ard. It behooves us to make an example of 
this fellow if we hope for peace.’’ 

** Any intercession on his behalf would be useless,’’ 
answered Ferguson ; ‘‘ Thomas Ruffin is a doomed man.”’ 

‘* But His Excellency is to be importuned for a new trial 
in his native town, where his friends are numerous.’’ 

‘* The petition will not be granted. The order for his 
execution was this day written and signed.”’ 

"7 ip know whereof you speak ?”’ 

oe oO. ” 

The ivory idol on the table lost one of its arms, for Anise’s 
fingers let fall upon it a ee dagger she had made 

retext to examine. The breath almost died out of her 

dy as she strained her ears to catch the next words. 

‘* And his associates—what of them ?”’ 

‘* Being but minor offenders, my uncle hath listened to 
the court’s recommendation for mercy, and orders for their 
release lie on His Excellency’s table along with the sen- 
tence of Master Ruffin, awaiting but the insertion of the 
names and the affixing of the official seal. You see, the 
matter is beyond my influence.’’ 

‘* There can be no mistake about this ?’”’ 

‘* You may rest satisfied, for I left the papers upon my 
uncle’s desk in the secretary’s room notanhourago. They 
will be the first things he sees in the morning.’’ 

He turned ahougty, drawn by a little cry from the rear. 
A swift stride brought him to the table. 


I will name the 
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‘* T have cut my hand with this stiletto while examining 
it,”’ Anise cried, holding up a bleeding finger. 

‘* Even Spanish steel is treacherous,’’ he said, whippin 
out his lace handkerchief to staunch the drops of blood. 

‘*’Tis but a scratch, after all; but we women are such 
cowards at the sight of blood.” 

‘* Thank Providence ’tis so, since we men may thus do 
their fighting. You are sure the pain is gone?’’ 

‘* Quite sure. Take back your handkerchief, for which I 
thank you.”’ 

‘* That stain upon it makes it sacred.” 

To the remainder of his conversation she made but 
incoherent answers, for her thoughts were in a tumult, out 
of which a fixed plan gradually shaped itself. The 
Burgwyns had ever loved danger, and knowing that it la 
before her now, her pulse beat quicker. With feveris 
impatience she waited the opening of the minuet when 
Ferguson must seek his partner. With the first strains of 
the dance he bowed himseli off; but when John Gaston 
sought Anise by the table of curios she was not there. 
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In the hall, in the downward-dropping shadow of a cur- 
tain, she stood until the dancing had begun and those who 
were not participating were crowding about the salon 
doors to look on. Then she crept to the rear stairway, 
and sped downward through the semidarkness, her purpose 
lighting her eyes and winging her steps. The order for 
These Ruffin’s execution was on the Governor’s table in 
the secretary’s office: the morning light must not find it 
there! She had meant to make his liberty the price of her 
dance with Ferguson, but this was a surer way. 

The palace comprised three buildings, a large central 
one in which were the Assembly and State apartments, 
flanked on each side by a smaller edifice connected with 
the main one by covered curved colonnades. In the build- 
ing to the right were the offices ; in the one to the left were 
the private apartments. In the lower hallway Anise 
opened without hesitation the door on the right hand and 
stood a moment to listen. She knew her way, for the 
palace was familiar to her ; but she paused a moment in 
doubt, for the flambeaux from the court without threw a 
fitful light into the colonnade along which she must pass, 
and a soldier strode back and forth in the full glare just 
outside the row of columns. Would she have to return 
and wheedle the password out of Colonel Ferguson? No; 
there was not time, even if she were sure of success. Now 
was her one chance. If she were detected she would, per- 
chance, pay the forfeit with her life; if she succeeded 
Thomas would be saved. She gathered her lilac satin 
gown close about her, set her teeth hard, and waited in the 
dark of the doorway until the guard came close to her and 
then turned on his beat. Like some stealthy, cat-footed 
animal of the night she followed him from the shadow of 
one column to the shadow of another, her satin slippers 
making no sound upon the stone flags. Behind the last 
column she waited with tense muscles and wide eyes while 
he reached the door of the office building and slowly faced 
about. The crisis of years seemed upon her ; nothing but 
that stone pillar was between her and a fate she dared not 
picture to herself even fora moment. Cautiously, step by 
step, as the guard advanced she moved around the 
column, keeping it always between herself and him. One 
step too long, the faintest rustle of her gown, the grating of 
a bit of sand beneath her foot would mean her destruction. 
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One, two, three, four measured footfalls, and the man was 
opposite her ; another would take him past; but he had 
stopped, and the blood in her veins stood still. 

‘* Who goes there ?’”’ 

The question seemed thunderous in the darkness, and 
the silence which followed was as the stillness of the tomb, 
while on opposite sides of the column they waited and lis- 
tened. The big clock upstairs ticked, perchance, three 
times ere, with a grunt, the man passed on satisfied, but to 
Anise the space of a lifetime seemed crowded into those 
fleeting moments. His back once turned, she crossed the 
intervening space quickly but still stealthily, and darting 
under the flambeau which hung beside the open door, 
leaned panting against the wall in the dim passage. But 
she took short breathing time, for not a moment was to be 
lost. At a table sat a porter snoring loudly, the empty 
flagon beside him telling its own tale. The door beyond 
him was her destination. But when she had crept to it she 
found it locked. Foiled, and her success had meant so 
much! She wrung her hands in an agony of despair. 
Outside, the guard was again approaching the door ond she 
had to crouch behind the sleeping porter to save herself. 
But it was this action that salvel the new difficulty, for, 
brought thus near to him, she saw that a bunch of keys 
hung from his jerkin pocket. Instantly her hand had drawn 
the keys away, and she was back at the door, trembling 
with excitement. The first key was too large, the second 
too small, but the third turned under her eager fingers and 
the door swung open. Inside, she dropped upon her knees, 
for a taper burned on the table, and those without might 
see her through the thin curtains. Crossing the room thus, 
she lifted herself carefully until the contents of the table 
were spread before her. This was not the paper, nor that, 
nor that. Had Ferguson spokentruly? Here was another 
—but what was that sound? A step in the hall? Her 
blood turned from fire to ice. No, it was but a horse 
Comny at his bit in the courtyard. Ah! the paper 
must be in this packet tied with its fresh tape. Yes, here 
it was: ‘‘ Order in Case of Thomas Ruffin.”’ Her fingers 
shook so she could scarcely thrust the document into the 
bosom of her gown. With a feverishly reiterated prayer 
of gratitude she was about to crawl away when another 
paper in the packet caught her eye. It was the order of 
release from prison for one of Whcenae’ associates ; the 
blank space was there for the name, the place below for 
the Governor’s seal. This was the more important paper. 
If she only dared! For one moment the table reeled 
before the girl’s eyes; then her mouth grew hard ; her 
hand reached for the quill ; then for the sealing-wax ; then 
for the Governor’s die that lay in the tray. A moment 
more and Thomas Ruffin’s name filled the bla k line of the 
release order and the red seal was in its pfoper place. 
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Anise could have shrieked aloud in her nervous joy as 
this paper was placed with the other over her heart. She 
did not know that her knees ached against the hard flags, 
nor that her hand was throbbing and bleeding anew from 
the stiletto wound. She knew only that she held Thomas 
Ruffin’s life and liberty in her grasp. Into the sleeping 
porter’s pocket she put back the keys, and through the 
crevice of the door watched the guard as he approached 
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and wheeled about. Now was her time ! 
out, a gust of wind, aided by her fanning breath, extin- 
guished the flickering torch by the entrance, and in the 
darkness of the colonnade she eluded the returning sentry. 
She heard him call to the porter that the wind had put out 
the flambeau, but ere it was rekindled she had passed 
through the door of the main building and reached the 
upper hall in safety. On a divan she sank breathless. 
And there Colonel Ferguson found her when the musicians 
wetfe scraping out the prelude to the cotillon. 

People said Anise Burgwyn had never been so beautiful, 
had never smiled with such witchery, never danced with 
such exquisite grace as in that cotillon. 

An hour later, when the music was playing drowsily, 
and the candles had burned to their silver sockets, and 
the levee was over, Betty missed Anise from among 
the cloaked and hooded guests taking their decorous 
leave of the hosts. She had left some time before, 
Colonel Ferguson said; her head ached, he thought, for 
when he put her into her sedan she seemed much fatigued ; 
he ho truly she was not going to be ill. 

At home, Anise, white to the lips but with the radiance 
of victory in her eyes, was at that moment holding a bit of 
folded paper to the flame of her candle and smiling to see 
the wax of the official seal splutter in the blaze. 
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New Berne town slept late the day after the levee. But 
at ten o’clock there was a great stir at the palace; the 
Governor’s private office had been entered and some 
important papers abstracted. Inquiry for the offender 
proved futile ; the porter declared the keys had not been 
out of his possession, and a sentinel had guarded the office 
door all night. Colonel Ferguson rode in hot haste to the 
jail only to find the jailer serene and smiling. 

** Master Ruffin? Oh, yes, sir, he got off all right.’’ 

Ferguson raged, but the man told his story cheerfully. 
Before dawn, while the levee was stili at its height, a man 
and a woman had come to the jail with an order for Master 
Ruffin’s immediate release ; and as the paper was duly 
signed and stamped he had let the prisoner go. There 
had been a horse at the corner, but he did not watch to see 
which road Thomas took. No; he did not know the other 
man, and he did not see the lady’s face, but her hair hung 
from under her hood and was long and black. 

By midday the town was seething with excitement over 
the escape, and explanations were offered and rejected. 
Thomas Ruffin was gone. And as he had gone from the 
jail, so the order for his execution had gone from the Gov- 
ernor’s desk. No locks were broken, no windows forced ; 
it seemed like the work of witches. Toward evening an 
orderly cried through the town a reward of fifty pounds for 
the apprehension of the culprit. 

Anise Burgwyn, standing at her gate with some friends, 
heard the cry in the street and laughed her silvery laugh. 

‘* Methinks so bold and bad a robber would be worth 
twice the sum, Colonel Ferguson,’’ she said to that officer. 

A month went by and no clew was discovered ; but the 
political storm was thickening about the Governor’s head 
so that he was preparing to fly for safety from the New 
Berne palace, leaving Ferguson and his troopers to uphold 
as long a possible the semblance of English rule. It was 
known that Thomas Ruffin was in the insurgent-patriots’ 
camp, to share their triumph or defeat. 

Ferguson had chafed over his failure to unravel the 
— of Ruffin’s escape, since the prisoner had been in his 
particular charge. He had secured from the jailer the 
illegal order of release, and one afternoon, while dressing 
to escort his uncle to his boat, he spread the paper upon his 
dressing-table and studied it critically, although he Roe it 
by heart, from a certain mark, as from a bloody finger, in 
one corner, to the seal in the other. That finger-mark had 
always puzzled him. As he read he plunged his hand into 
one of the dresser drawers in search of a handkerchief, and 
drew out by chance the one he had used the night of the 
levee. It was crumpled and soiled, and he was about to 
throw it aside when, with a startled cry, he stopped and 
spread it out beside the open paper. The same red stains 
were upon each. For a long minute he stood gazing from 
one to the other, going over in his mind the events of the 
levee night—Anise’s presence near him when he told of the 
papers on the desk, her bleeding finger, her absence from 
the minuet, her early departure from the ball. Then with 
a low whistle he gathered the paper and handkerchief into 
his pocket and ran down the stairs. 
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‘*So!’’ Anise said, as he spread the articles before her 
in her parlor, and her laugh was like a silver bell—‘‘ so 
you have solved your conundrum at last. You have nota 
woman’s wit; Betty Gaston guessed it the first day. 
Now, ray, sir, what are you going to do with me?”’ 

He foo ed at her reproachfully. ‘‘ I am what you scoff 
at as a Tory, Mistress Anise, but such as my life is I would 
surrender it without a blow before I betrayed a woman.”’ 

Her eyes softened until they were as two dew-brimmed 
violets : ‘‘ I wanted to tell you the first day—I knew I 
could trust you—but Betty would not let me.’’ 

‘* Why did youdoit? Why risk yourself so wantonly ?”’ 
he asked, shuddering at her escaped peril. 

Again she laughed. ‘‘ Betty says it was from friendship 
for Priscilla ; my mother says I was set on by some spirit 
of mischief which——”’ 

‘* And I say it was neither. A woman runs a risk like 
that for one purpose only—love!’’ Her eyes went down 
before his. ‘‘ Great Heavens! and to think of what I had 
begun to promise myself !”’ ; 

** | owed you this confession,’’ she said. 

‘* Because you saw I was coming to care for you, and it 
would be useless ?”’ 

oe Yes.” 

‘* But, Anise,’’ he said eagerly, ‘‘ this act would win you 
nothing. He loved another: you were but saving him 
for a rival.”’ 

She drew herself up proudly: ‘‘I knew that and 
counted on it. Women are not like men, Colonel 
Ferguson. In matters of the heart the latter demand far 
more than they ever bestow, while with the former love 
means giving rather than taking. I put the order of 
release into Priscilla Spaight’s hand that he might receive 
his freedom from her an 
naught of a debt to me.”’ 

He looked at her steadily, incredulously, but on her lips 
was a smile and in her eyes there shone only the dignity of 
her womanhood and the courage of her long ancestry. 
Then, with the reverence he would have paid to Majesty 
itself, he bent his head and left her, not understanding—as 
it hath never yet entered into the mind of man to under- 
stand—that a woman loves for love’s sweet sake. 


As she stepped 
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THE STUDY OF SHAKESPEARE IN SMALL COMMUNITIES 

















PHOTOGRAPH BY W. H. RAU 
SHAKESPEARE’'S BIRTHPLACE AT STRATFORD-ON-AVON 


HE ee of reading aloud in small or 
moderate-sized gatherings is in every way 
to be commended. It is good for the indi- 
vidual, good for the members of the group, 
good for the locality, good for the nation. 
Good is a relative term, and there are degrees 
of goodness and utility; therefore no one 
must exaggerate into levity the seriousness 
of a subject possibly at first not of prime importance. 
For many reasons it is an excellent thing to have some 
sort of standard of perfection, and Shakespeare’s great- 
ness allows of the universal acceptance of his works as a 
criterion of literary excellence. Not only the breadth and 
variety of his thought and his searching analysis of human 
motives give value to the study of his work, but the beauty 
of his style, the wide extent of his vocabulary, and the 
precision of the expression of his thoughts, all combine 
to place him in a conspicuous place of literary masterdom. 
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The effect of such study scattered over every part of 
a great nation, in every town and hamlet, in every school 
and class room, must & widespread and effective. And 
if to these methods of organized study are added the 
voluntary efforts of those earnest students who seek a 
higher perfection of style and diction and thought, an 
added glory to the language must be the result. 
Shakespeare’s work preserved in a single manuscript 
would still be work of equal excellence— 





‘The summer’s flower is to the summer sweet, 
Though to itself it only live and die,” 


as he himself wrote—but its effect on language, written and 
spoken alike, would be very different. 

Shakespeare’s work, coming as it did and when it did, 
as an accepted standard of literary excellence, helped to 
crystallize the English language into its permanent form ; 
and its universal study for the exercise of both speech and 
writing must ever keep it pure, always remembering that 
it is manifestly an eclectic language, capable of having 
grafted on its strong stem all necessary words from other 
sources. The life of a language which is eternally spread- 
ing over new lands, and under new conditions, is apt to 
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of Shakespeare. Indeed, for literary purposes two books 
go almost together. If we dissociate from the Bible all its 
sacred aspect, and regard only its wisdom and the beauty 
of the language in which its ideas are conveyed, we shall 
find much in common. 

The great wave of thought and effort which followed the 
freeing of the Bible and bringing its words to the every-day 
use of the great mass of the people was that which bore up 
the writers of the sixteenth century. Up to Elizabeth’s 
time the higher teaching was done in Latin, which was the 
language of the Church. But Biblical study caught the 
English language just at that stage of its development 
where it could be crystallized and made a permanent thing. 
That great group of writers, chiefly dramatists, of which 
Shakespeare was the head and front, made the good work 
solid by adding its literary and imaginative aspects, by 
enlarging its vocabulary, and by familiarizing the public of 
the time, in great centres, with the recognized forms of 
accent and speech. The language of Chaucer, with its 
long-drawn vowels and consonants, and its cumbrous 
utterance, still lingered in the rural places. 
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Practically the English language in its beauty and per- 
manence dates from the time of Shakespeare. New con- 
ditions of monarchy, of court life, of foreign trade, of 
scientific advance, of distant wars, added words but did 
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richness of philological worth does not for them exist. In 
philological culture the eye has something to teach as well 
as the ear; if it were only for the sake of furthering the 
uniformity of spelling, the study of an accepted standard of 
literary work all over the country could not and can not 
fail to be in some degree good. 

‘* Practice makes perfect.’”” Any one who without 
experience undertakes to read aloud before others will 
understand perhaps for the first time how a branch of 
education which would almost seem of primary importance 
may be utterly neglected. It is not easy to be satisfied with 
the pronunciation of words ; it is difficult to realize to the 
full the fine workings of perfected thought. Punctuation 
shows its true importance with regard to the conveyance 
of meaning in live language: the spoken as against the 
written. In the possible advantages of pause and haste, in 
the values of rapidity and slowness of utterance in their 
pone places, the first great lesson of histrionic force is 
earned. Later come the potentialities of accent and 
inflection, the suggestions of passion, of pathos, of growing 
concern, Finally, with a larger consciousness of power 
and a cessation of the haunting fears of ridicule and failure, 
one can make a larger and more determined effort in the 
use of those powers of impersonation which are inherent 
in our nature, which are common to all, and in the use of 
which the most perfect and convincing actor is only an 
expert perhaps better equipped by habitual effort and with 
some larger natural powers. The late Henry Ward 
Beecher’s reading, to my mind, realized to the full the 
intense humanity of parts of the New Testament. 
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No community can be too small for the practice of 
reading in public. If there be only two persons each may, 
in turn, learn something from the successes or failures of 
the other ; and in proportion as the opportunities increase 
for the exercise of mutual judgment, so far is the possibility 
of added excellence extended. The wings a the soul 
have to be tried and exercised as well as the wings of the 
bird before full flight can be attained. 

No one need be diffident at the beginning ; there is 
nothing really difficult. There is no arduous labor ; there 
is no possibility of absolute failure where there is honest, 
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change its nature from the very rapidity of its enlargement. 
Commerce and art, and science and war, and the many 
enlarging possibilities and needs of a growing civilization, 
all play their part in the development of a language. 
In such a whirling chaos, therefore, it is vitally necessary, 
in order that the integrity of the language be preserved, 
that there be some standard which not only may be referred 
to for the sake of extreme exactness, but which may be 
used in the common practice of life. 
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We take care that our weights and measures are exact. 
Why, then, should we not be even still more careful of 
that which is indeed our birthright, and aim always at the 
preservation of the excellency of our common tongue? 

In France there is an academy, founded by Richelieu, 
whose labor is to complete and preserve the language. 
Its work is so earnest but so extremely slow that two 
centuries have not sufficed to complete the task. The 
academy leaves, however, to another institution, one 
founded by the actor Moliére, the perpetuation of spoken 
excellence. Now, in the English-speaking countries we 
have not yet any subsidy for a theatre such as that which 
in France and Germany and Austria makes possible the 
presentation of works of merit with a frequency and in a 
manner difficult to sustain by any private enterprise. It 
1s, therefore, necessary that the academic result be achieved 
by other means ; and fortunate it is that we have such a 
recognized standard of excellence to look to as the works 
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not change radically anything in the common speech. 
British Kings reared in France, a King imported from 
Holland, a Hanoverian succession—the concomitant pres- 
sures of all these—did not change structure or form or 
delivery. Further, the growth of a great nation in spread- 
ing through the Western wilds and absorbing in countless 
numbers all the nationalities of the Old World has made but 
little change. French and Germans, Danes, Norwegians, 
Swedes, Poles, Russians, Italians, Hungarians have passed 
across the Atlantic in vast numbers ; but, somehow, their 
individualities of speech have become lost or merged in the 
great English tongue which spreads and spreads with 
never-ending activity throughout the habitable globe. 
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There is another phase of the matter, too, which must be 
always borne in mind. The finer meanings of words and 
phrases which have become sanctified through some cen- 
turies of use should not be allowed to run any chance of 
being lost. The method of phonetic spelling, adopted so 
often of late years, is apt to obliterate the footmarks of 
higher learning. Every word of importance has, or at 
least may have, a special meaning in its original form ; the 
root words which spring from it can only have their full 
significance when there is an understanding of the original 
word, and that the root words have, beyond their immedi- 
ate and local meaning, reference to the older and simple 
idea to be conveyed. In phonetic spelling this meaning 
ceases for those who know only the present use, and the 
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careful effort. Any form or subject of reading, worthy in 
itself, can be of use for the study of elocution. It is, how- 
ever, possible to get together groups of persons interested 
in some common theme, when the mere getting them 
together without such an agglomerative cause is lacking ; 
and Shakespeare has been, is, and ever will be a name to 
conjure with. Experience has proved that in thousands of 
instances men and women may be brought together in 
pleasant groups or communities for the study of 
Shakespeare’s work. A play read weekly or monthly, 
with the various characters allotted beforehand, has been 
a source of much and continuous pleasure, productive of 
thought and study, ameliorative of defective power of 
utterance, a winnower of the chaff of harsh accent, or 
uitra-colloquial mannerism. In this general improvement 
the mutual understanding of individuals has always a part, 
and many a pleasant and enduring friendship, or some- 
thing closer, follows, as a natural corollary of the cultiva- 
tion of an intellectual taste held in common. 
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It will be quite sufficient inducement for any little group 
of persons bent on personal improvement to form a 
Shokospease club; but believe me, the ultimate conse- 
quences of such effort lie far outside themselves and their 
gatherings. The taste of the nation will benefit, the lan- 
guage will become more exact without losing its elasticity, 
and the priceless heritage of our English tongue will be 
preserved to the world in its purity. 
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PERSONAL FROM THE EDITOR 


N THESE days when business is good, and when that 
»rosperity is reflected in the number of advertisements 
in the pages of this magazine, | would like to make one 
point clear to my readers: Under no circumstances are 
the reading columns of THe LaApigs’ HoME JOURNAL 
sacrificed for the advertisements. By this I mean that 
whenever the pressure of advertising is great the magazine 
is increased in size, but of each page added one-half is 
reserved for reading matter and one-half for advertise- 
ments, so that the reader is always the gainer by any 
increased commercial pressure. This year the JOURNAL 
has frequently consisted of forty and forty-eight pages, 
whereas last year, in the corresponding months, it was its 
normal size of thirty-two pages. But whenever eight or 
sixteen pages were added by the business department, 
sixteen or thirty-two columns of extra reading matter 
were always allotted to the editorial department, as against 
the same number of extra columns used for advertise- 
ments. This is the invariable policy. The interests of 
the readers are always considered first, for it is plain that 
without readers there would be no advertisements. 
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WHAT SOME OF US DO NOT KNOW 


T IS an interesting study, when one hap- 
pens to be in a position to take it up, 
to see how little the average person 
knows about the rest of humanity or 
the conditions which surround the 
great mass of the people. I was 
struck with this the other day when 
a woman of intelligence wrote : 





‘** Why do you give continued attention to home-dressmaking 
questions? Do you not know that dress materials have 
become so reasonable, and competition in dressmaking has 
made the making of a gown so cheap, that the vast majority 
of women have their dresses made outside their homes? ”’ 

‘* The vast majority of women,’ I fear, is a phrase 
limited to my correspondent, rather than a statement of 
knowledge. For as a matter of fact, albeit this woman 
may not know it, more than three-fourths of the dresses 
worn in this country are the deft handiwork of the wearers. 
As a matter of mathematics, if all the dressmakers known 
to exist in America worked twenty-four hours of each day 
for a whole year, without stopping for sleep or meals, they 
would still be able to make only one dress apiece for less 
than seven-eighths of the women of America, while the 
dressmakers themselves would go unclothed. 
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N OT long ago a woman said in my hearing that domestic 

conditions were so rapidly changing in America that 
now ‘‘ nearly every home in this country has in it one or 
more servants.”’ he statement was made at one of those 
wondrous ‘‘ woman’s rights’’ meetings where so much 
remarkable information is disseminated, and it went 
unchallenged. As an actual matter of Government statis- 
tics, however, only eighteen per cent. of all the families in 
America employ domestic help, leaving eighty-two per 
cent. without even one servant. This is not an easy fact to 
realize. But it receives its direct confirmation from another 
fact which not everybody knows: that considerably less 
than one-third of the entire population of seventy millions 
in America live in what we eall the cities. Yet I dare say 
that the average man or woman in New York, Chicago, 
Boston, St. Louis or San Francisco thinks that the great 
bulk of the American population lives as he or she does. 
So little do the people of the cities know of the life of the 
people of the nation that last winter a New York man, 
accepted as a social authority, seriously declared that no 
gentleman sat down to his dinner nowadays except in 
evening clothes. Several metropolitan newspapers at 
once took up the statement, and said that while it seemed 
harsh and sweeping, it nevertheless held considerable 
truth. But all the same, the statement is sweeping and 
does not contain the first scintilla of truth, for as a matter of 
fact less than two per cent. of all the men in America own 
‘*full-dress suits,’’ and fully seven-eighths of our American 
families have their dinners at noon. 
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WOMAN living on the Eastern seaboard expressed 
surprise last summer that people ‘‘ from as fr west 
as Illinois’’ should come to her town ‘‘ to get a whiff of the 
salt air.’’ She was further surprised, I fancy, when it was 
easily proved to her that there are several millions of peo- 
ple living in America who never have known what it is to 
smell salt water, and never have feasted their eyes on an 
ocean. Those of us who step on and off the railroad cars, 
and consider the railroad as a commonplace necessity, 
never realize that there are tens of thousands of people in 
America who never have ridden on a railroad car, while 
those who never have seen a car, nor even a railroad track, 
may be easily counted by the thousands The fact that 
there are scores of places in this country where only one 
mail comes every fourteen days is difficult to grasp by 
those who have half a dozen mail deliveries at their front 
doors each day. Ask the average person where the central 
point of area is in the United States and he will fix it 
somewhere in Illinois. Tell him it is nearer San Francisco 
and he will be incredulous, until he remembers that Alaska 
is within the boundaries of Uncle Sam. 
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ET a table of household expenses be published, and let 
that table figure out how it is possible for a family of 
three to live on ten dollars a week. Thousands smile and 
say, ‘‘ It’s impossible. No three people could live com- 
fortably on that amount.”’ Yet thousands and thousands 
of families live, and live well and comfortably, on half that 
sum a week. It was curious to listen to the general note 
of surprise when in the JourNAt of last April a table of 
authoritative statistics was published showing that out of 
twelve million American families the income ot four million 
of these families was less than $400 each a year, and that 
the incomes of nearly eighty per cent. of the entire number 
were less than $1000 each a year. Ten dollars seems to 
hundreds of women a reasonable price to pay for a new 
hat or bonnet. Some would say that it is impossible to 
buy a good hat for that sum. Five dollars seems to them 
a price out of the question. And yet some interesting 
ailiiners statistics were published not long ago which 
showed that the average American woman pays less than 
two dollars for her hat. The fact that tens of thousands of 
women invariably make and trim their own hats is scarcely 
believable to a woman whose only known method of 
getting a new hat is to buy one. Fifty dollars a year seems 
a small amount to the average city woman for her ward- 
robe ; yet those who look carefully into the matter will 
find that not six per cent. of all the women in America 
spend that much money on their clothes. 
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HIS is a big country—this America of ours—and only a 
few know just how big it really is. And it is a pity 
that the majority of us do know so little of it and its peo- 
ple. If some of us were more familiar with such facts as 
those cited above, and a host of other facts equally im- 
pressive, we would, I fancy, be more careful in our state- 
ments and judgments. It is difficult for some people to 
realize that the conditions, means, advantages of others are 
not similar to those which they themselves enjoy. It is easy 
to mistake the small circle in which we live and move to be 
quite a little world. But in reality those of us who live 
even the largest and fullest lives move around in a very 
small circle. The tendency of human nature is to magnify. 
If we hear a certain subject discussed, say by three, four 
or six different persons during a day, we are likely to 
say, ‘‘ Everybody is talking about it.’’ Some _ particular 
book is mentioned to us half a dozen times during two or 
three days, and immediately we say, ‘‘ Everybody is read- 
ing that book.’?’ Then we go away from home; some- 
where we happen to mention the book, and no one has 
even heard of it. Names of authors, actors, singers, 
almost as familiar to us as our own names, we find to be 
riddles to others. | remember well the surprise and dis- 
pleasure of one of the most famous, if not the best known, 
of all modern American authors at being told by one of 
his friends that there were millions of people in America 
who never had even heard his name, to say nothing of 
reading his books. His fame was sufficient to make him 
doubt the statement. A year afterward, just when he 
had issued a book which ‘‘ everybody ’’ was reading, he 
happened to visit a prosperous Eastern town of consider- 
able size, only to find out for himself the truth of his 
friend’s statement: there were only two persons out of an 
entire population of several hundred intelligent people to 
whom his name was familiar, and only one of these two 
had read one or more of his books. Henry Ward Beecher 
was not far from the truth when, in response to a friend’s 
remark about his ‘‘ national reputation,” he said: ‘*‘ My 
reputation national? No, no, my friend ; you do not know 
this country. There is only one man I know of, other than 
the Presidents, who ever achieved in its real sense a 
national reputation in America, and that is P. T. Barnum. 
He had a national reputation, for he was known not only 
to every man and woman in America, but to every boy, 
girl and child.’”, And when Mr. Beecher added: ‘‘ There 
are tens of thousands of people in America who have 
never heard of my name,’’ he spoke not only the truth, but 
showed a conception and understanding | things which 
few men, even those who are commonly reckoned as 
among the ablest in the land, possess. 
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SYSTEMLESS SHOPPING 





IS a singular thing that, with the amount 
of shopping done by women, they 
should continue to shop so badly— 
badly, I mean, in the sense of shopping 
with an absolute lack of system. Here 
and there we meet a woman to whom 
God seems to have given a _ logical 
mind which she applies to her shop- 
ping. But as a general thing the asser- 
tion that women shop with an utter lack of system is 
unfortunately all too easy of proof. And curiously 
enough, it is not alone those behind the counter who suffer, 
for the women themselves make their shopping doubly 
hard by their lack of system. The percentages of women 
who ‘‘ love to shop’’ and those who ‘‘ hate shopping ”’ 
seem about equal, so far as I can make out. The methods 
which both employ, however, are pretty much the same, 
the only marked difference apparently being the entire 
absence of all method in the one case, and the existence 
of only a very poor method in the other. 
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AKE a hundred women who go ‘‘ for a day’s shopping,”’ 
and it is perfectly safe to say that ninety of them will 
have not the slightest idea of what they want. They leave 
their homes in an unsettled state of mind and reach the 
stores in the same condition. Then begins the suffering 
of the poor clerks. Quarter, half and full hours are wasted 
‘*showing goods.’’ Whispered conversations between the 
shopper and her friend are had while the clerk patiently 
awaits a decision which is finally likely to be that the 
goods are not exactly what it was thought they were or 
not precisely of the pattern wanted. The shopper excuses 
herself with the feeling that showing goods is,‘‘ one of the 
things for which the clerks are paid,’’ forgetful of the fact 
that if clerks did nothing but show goods their services 
would not be very valuable to their employers. Far more 
often than women imagine, these clerks, instead of being 
commended for their obliging qualities to ‘‘ show goods,”’ 
are reproved by the manager of the department because 
so much time was spent without a sale. More injury, 
more positive unhappiness is caused daily to hundreds of 
helpless clerks by thoughtless women on a shopping 


tour—inspection tour would really be much nearer the 
truth—than they ever realize. 
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T SOMETIMES seems as if the large department stores in- 
tensified the evil of systemless shopping by what is called 
‘* the exchange system,’’ or ‘‘ return-it-if-you-don’t-like- 
it’? method. Growing competition has appeared to the 
owners of large emporiums to make this method a profit- 
able innovation, and the claim is made that in actual 
figures very little is lost under the system. But it is easily 
he that it distinctly encourages woman’s habit of haj- 
azard shopping. It is a fact, as all women know, that the 
stores which do not countenance the habit of returning 
goods once they are purchased, except under special condi- 
tions, are those which command a woman’s highest inner 
respect. It is perhaps possible that the exchange 
method is conducive to more liberal or speculative buying 
by some, but it is also true that the best and most profit- 
able trade is generally found in stores where the system is 
not in vogue. It will be a long time, even under the most 
favorable conditions, before women can be taught to do 
their shopping with some kind of system, and the exchange 
system is not bringing that time any nearer. As long asa 
woman knows that he can return a purchased article, if 
she does not like it when she gets it home, just so long is 
she given another inducement to shop with indecision. 
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HE real trouble lies in the fact that the average woman 
shops without the faintest suggestion of system. And 
the common cry so often hurled at woman that her mind 
is not logical, and that she has not been trained to be sys- 
tematic, like men, does not excuse her, because the impu- 
tation is not true. A woman’s mind is logical—or rather, it 
can be when she really wishes it to be. Thousands of 
things which she does in her life, in the conduct of her 
household, in the education of her children, in the laying 
out of a day’s work, prove this to be true. But she seems 
to forget all about the necessity of system when she goes 
shopping. For some reason it does not seem necessary 
to her to apply method to this occupation. She or her 
servant breaks a cup in a set, for instance, and instead of 
taking the broken cup with her, or another in the set, to 
match it, she saunters forth to the store and expects from 
her mere description that the clerk will recognize it, 
because she purchased the set at that store, although the 
purchase may have been made two years before. She 
wishes a certain ribbon matched, intended to bring a 
sample with her but forgot it, and expects the clerk to 
know exactly, from her description, the shade she needs. 
And because the poor salesgirl does not immediately do 
the almost impossible she is apt to flaunt out of the store 
in irritation, and perhaps mention the  incivility’’ of his 
clerks to the proprietor of the store if she happens to 
meet him when dining at the house of a friend. 
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T= reputation which some large stores get for being 

disobliging to their customers or having uncivil clerks 
could, in the majority of cases, be traced directly back to 
the shoppers themselves. I make no claim of perfection 
for the ores who stand behind the counters of our great 
stores where women shop. They are only common 
mortals, full of faults. But considering what they are called 
upon to go through and endure at the hands of thoughtless 
women, the constant wonder is that they are so civil and 
obliging. If the truth could be known, it would be found 
that they suffer far more than they inflict suffering. If the 
roll could be called of hard-working, innocent girls who 
have lost their positions because of ill-founded complaints 
made by ‘‘ influential ’’ customers whose accounts the firm 
could not afford to lose, it would be aroll of disgrace to 
American shoppers. Women, particularly those of some 
position, and ste accounts at stores happen to be valu- 
able, do not realize the injury which their unfounded com- 
plaints are apt to work upon clerks. It is so easy to find 
fault, but the consequences of that readiness are not 
always considered. The vast majority of clerks in stores 
are anxious to please their customers: they are desirous 
that their salesbooks shall look right at night. Not alone 
for the sake of the dollars and cents which the slips may 
represent, but for the pen med feeling that comes to 
every one, salesclerk and millionaire, with the conscious- 
ness of a day’s work well done. The girls behind the 
counter are human—although from the actions of some 
women we might believe otherwise—human in their faults, 
but also in their finer feelings. Very often they represent 
better families, better breeding than that which is revealed 
to them from the other side of the counter. 
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O SAY that these words are those of a man, and to say of 
him that he can know nothing of what enters into 
the shopping of women, will not meet the evil that exists. 
I make no comparison of a man’s shopping with that of 
a woman’s. Such a comparison would be as naught. 
But because a woman’s problem may be more compli- 
cated is no earthly reason why it should lack a basis of 
system when it is to be worked out. The very reverse is 
true. There is every reason why a woman’s shopping 
should be done more logically, more intelligently and 
more systematically. And she could do it if she would 
give it a little more thought at home and do less thinking 
inthe store. She would get along a little more comfortably, 
too, if she settled her needs within herself and confided 
less to the salesclerk. A good deal of the friction in shop- 
ping, too, would be removed if purchasers bought to 
please themselves, and were utterly unmindful of what 
their neighbors might think of their taste or judgment in 
a matter which concerns only themselves. . 
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|e women settle clearly in their minds what they want 

when they start out and shopping will be made easier 
for both buyer and seller. That much they can learn from 
a man’s method of buying. When a man sets out to buy 
anything he generally knows just what he wants and then 
he goes and buys it. He brings his shopping down to a 
simple basis. True, woman’s range of choice is wider, 
and I do not say that she can be quite as simple as that in 
her purchasing method. But she can take the essence, 
the spirit of a man’s method, which is simply system : the 
making up of his mind as to exactly what he wants before he 
ventures to get it. This much women can learn from men’s 
shopping, and to their infinite advantage. If they did, 
husbands, fathers and brothers would return home to 
fewer women suffering with ‘‘ headaches from shopping.”’ 
There would be fewer injustices done to our salesclerks, 
and women would make themselves far happier. For it 
remains a fact that much of the fatigue caused by shopping, 


not to speak of the resulting ills, is brought upon women 
by their unsystematic method of shopping. 
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T TAKES all kinds of people 
to make a world, and it 
takes almost as many 
kinds to make a congre- 
gation, but it is not neces- 
sary for congregational 
completeness to possess a 
mutineer. By amutineer 
one means a person we 
can easily identify, and at whose hands most 
congregations have sometimes suffered. He 
is not to be confounded with a Christian of 
old-fashioned opinions, who is occasionally 
disturbed by a sermon on “‘ The Fatherhood 
of God,’’ and will come to the minister’s 
study to explain that he has always believed 
God to be a judge. This man is perfectly 
honest, and ought to be treated with all con- 
sideration, because he is simply loyal to his 
hereditary faith, and all the time would like 
to receive the new gospel. Let him have a 
warm corner in the room, and a comfortable 
seat, and free opportunity to run through as 
many texts as he wishes, and a candid hear- 
ing unto the hour of midnight. He is open to 
conviction, and even if he leave unconvinced 
he will not go to set fire to the congregation. 
Not he; but he will explain everywhere that 
the minister is a faithful Bible student and a 
patient pastor, and that it is a privilege and 
a responsibility to sit in his church. 


ris 
Do Not Confound Him with the Restless Person 


OR must the word be applied to one of 
those restless people who are ever detect- 
ing some fault in affairs and who weary every 
person with random suggestions. One week 
a man writes that a woman was turned away 
from the church prayer-meeting because the 
hall was full—the minister is always amused 
with this mythical person and wishes he could 
see her in the flesh—and he suggests that the 
weekday service should be held in the church. 
He knows a hundred people who would be 
willing to come—and this also pleases the 
minister very much, because the good man 
hardly ever attends himself. Next week 
some mysterious person informs this man 
that he has caught cold through the draught 
from one of the windows, and our friend 
writes sixteen pages on a question of window 
curtains which would make St. Peter’s itself 
hideous, and worship impossible for all self- 
respecting people. A month later this same 
man is convinced that the whole congregation 
is a rope of sand, and ought to be bound 
up by a general visitation on the part of the 
office-bearers, for which he is good enough to 
sketch a plan; and every other week he will 
make a new suggestion in a voluminous let- 
ter, till his brethren are apt to say strong 
words about his meddlesomeness. 


an 
Treat the Restless Person with Respect 


IS brethren ought rather to possess their 
souls in patience and treat the worthy 
man kindly, for there is not a grain of mis- 
chief in him, nor is there a better-hearted 
man in the whole congregation. He will be 
quite pleased if he gets a civil answer, and 
I would suggest this form for such occasions: 
_“ Dear Mr. — : I have received your interest- 
ing letter and note your suggestion about the 
curtains. The matter is one which will require 
careful consideration, and I hasten to assure you 
that it is encouraging to the minister and workers of 
the church to find that the welfare of our church in 
every respect lies so near your heart. With very 
warm regard, believe me, 
‘Yours faithfully, 
**JoB HoLpFAST, Pastor.” 
Mr. Jump will be quite satisfied with this 
letter, and in twenty-four hours will have for- 
gotten that he ever proposed curtains. It 
will be worth while for a congregation to 
engage, say, one Jump, just to note defects 
and to keep things moving. Two Jumps 
might be too much for the congregation, and 
they would better dispose of the second. 


an 
The Over-Sensitive Church Member 


HERE is another person who ought not to 
be considered a mutineer, although he is 
very wrong-headed and may become a real 
nuisance. He is the man who is apt to be 
offended, and to be ‘‘ hurt,’’ as he calls it, 
because some one passed him at the church 
door without speaking, or ‘‘ said things ”’ 
about him—he knows not what—behind his 
back, or objected to some plan which he pro- 
posed, or refused to do something he asked. 
Having worried his wife about the matter, 
and talked himself into a fever of wounded 
vanity, he gives everybody to understand 
that he has a grievance, and assumes the air 
ofamartyr. As a formal protest he may 
even absent himself from church for two 
Sundays, and will be still further hurt if no 
one calls to inquire the reason. Of course 
he is very provoking, but there is no malice in 
the man and he ought to be gently treated. 
[tis his misfortune, rather than his fault, that 
« has no scarf-skin, and no protection against 
the inevitable friction of life. A gentle 
‘touch and a liberal use of spiritual ointment 
will cure his wounds--or, rather, scratches. 
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How to Detect the Genuine Mutineer 
HE mutineer is of another breed, and is an 
able-bodied miscreant, who will strike a 
hard blow whenever he can get an opportunity, 
and at any person whom he can reach. His 
sole desire is to do mischief, and the more 
pain he gives the better is he pleased. He 
will write insulting letters to the minister, 
charging him with every sin from heresy to 
lying. He will get up a public controversy 
about the affairs of the congregation in any 
newspaper which is foolish enough to insert 
his letters. He will attack the most reason- 
able proposals of the office-bearers, and 
impute to them the worst motives. He will 
move through the congregation as an incendi- 
ary, and set fire to every inflammable person. 
When he is in his glory he will threaten pro- 
ceedings in the church courts, or in the civil 
courts; and although he will never carry them 
out, being a coward as well as a bully, he 
will take the preliminary steps, which cause 
talk and alarm. It will also be part of his 
role to pose as a straightforward and honest 
man of unflinching rectitude and spiritual 
aims. What he does will always be under 
constraint of conscience, and he will summon 
himself and his opponents with much rhe- 
torical effect before the bar of eternal justice. 
He is so big and blatant, and good people are 
so charitable and easily cowed, that they 
often take this man at his own value and 
come to terms with him. 


aK 
He Should Receive Little Consideration 


S A MATTER of fact, he is an utter hum- 
bug from every point of view, and ought 
to receive no mercy. Neither his opinions, 
nor his feelings, nor his complaints, nor his 
threatcnings should receive one moment’s 
consideration. His first challenge should be 
accepted as a declaration of war, and then 
the war should be without quarter; and it is 
astonishing how soon this brigand can be 
brought to his senses and to abject submission. 
Should he be established in a congregation 
and have shown his hand, the wisest plan is 
to give him notice to quit. It is not usual to 
ask any member to leave a church, and very 
unusual if he happen to be a man of sub- 
stance and position, as this fellow often is; 
but congregations are much too anxious to 
keep every person, and much too slow to 
recognize that some men’s absence is more 
profitable than their presence. Their pres- 
ence simply means turmoil and _heart- 
burnings, their absence peace and _ pros- 
perity; their presence soon drives many 
quiet folk away; their absence would re- 
move a stumbling-block. 


aK 
His Influence is Always Detrimental 


HOULD he apply for admission to a church 
where his character is known then he 
should be plainly refused. Why should any 
minister, if it depend on him, receive a man 
who has half-broken another minister’s heart ? 
Why should a congregation give house room 
to a man who has reduced the affairs of 
another to ruin? The chance is, he has left 
like an army which has eaten up one country 
and now must go to devastate another. If 
there be any power in a congregation that 
can do it, let the door be slammed in this 
man's face, and as he wanders about church- 
less perhaps he may learn wisdom. 

Should any one say that we are treating the 
mutineerunkindlyand un-Christianly, then he 
is carried away by an excess of charity and 
is not facing the facts. He is ready to deal 
kindly with a mutineer, but this is to be 
cruel to the minister and the congregation. 
Although he be only a single individual, there 
is no end to the mischief which this man can 
do. For one thing, he will gravely affect the 
preacher, and that in ways which the congre- 
gation can hardly imagine. No preacher 
who is worth the name writes his sermons 
without reference to his congregation, as if he 
were living in another planet and were deal- 
ing only with the ideas of the study. As he 
sits at the table he is really in the pulpit and 
the congregation in the pews; he speaks to 
them, and they respond; he sees one head 
lifted and another cast down, one rebuked 
and another comforted, till the books of the 
study disappear and the room is full of human 
feeling. It is in this atmosphere that the 
preacher will do his best work and most per- 
fectly fulfill his mission. Suppose, therefore, 
that at the end of a pew—and that is where he 
is certain to be, in some prominent place— 
this rebel is sitting, pugnacious, insolent 
and defiant: is he not apt to be an influence 
in the sermon? 






Effect of His Presence in the Church 
O DOUBT there are men with such men- 
tal self-control and superb indifference 
to circumstances that they wili ignore his 
existence. These are men of the great 
order, and one cannot expéct many in the | 
ministry or in any profession. For them there 
are no rules, and for them no hindrances; 
they are invulnerable and irresistible. Upon 
ordinary men the mutineer has an irritating 
and deflecting power, so that a preacher, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, is ever taking him 
into account, and the sermon’s course is to a 
certain extent regulated by this man’s exist 
ence. If the minister be a gentle and fearful 
man he is apt to be over-considerate, and 
will omit things which he ought to have said 
lest he should give offense. Instead of the 
sermon’s pursuing its straight way and reach- 
ing its destination with as little loss of dis- 
tance as possible, it will be timid and sub- 
dued in style. The preacher will be contin- 
ually qualifying in order not to be caught by 
this critic, or he will be continually deferring 
lest he should give offense to this mighty man. 
People will have a vague sense of weakness, 
but they may never guess the cause. 
a 
The Preacher's Way of Dealing with Him 


UPPOSE, however, the preacher be a strong 
and determined man, but not one of the 
larger minds and the broader vision, then the 
mutineer will affect him after another fashion. 
From the beginning of the sermon the preacher 


will set himself to deal with this man and to | 


bring him to his senses. His character and 
his actions will be described, and denounced, 
and satirized, and threatened. He will be 
pelted with the judgments of Holy Scripture; 
its commandments will be laid to his back like 
a lash; the invitations of the Gospel will be 
denied him, and the historical rascals of the 
Bible will be suggested as his photograph. 
Unto any one who understands the allusion it 
will seem that this man is being hardly dealt 
with; but to any one who thinks a little 
deeper it will be seen that the preacher is the 
victim. The preacher has grown sour and 
vindictive; the sermon has lost its grace and 
tenderness; and I know not which is the 
greater calamity: a preacher without mag- 
nanimity, or a sermon without nobility. 
aK 
He is a Disturbing Factor Everywhere 


BQ aMOVE this man from his place in that 

church and the minister will give him- 
self without disturbance to deal both with 
saints and sinners in the love of God. 

The mutineer will also distinguish himself 
in arresting the activity of the church both in 
work and giving. Should he have a place, 
say, in the Sunday-school, he will quarrel 
with the superintendent and every one of the 
teachers in turn till he has the school to 
himself, and then he will lament the decay 
of Christian sacrifice in the spirit? If he be 
appointed treasurer of a fund under the idea 
that this will give him something to do, he 
will be such an offense that no one will sub 
scribe; and if he be not treasurer he will 
declare everywhere that the fund does more 
mischief than good, and that those desiring 
the welfare of the church should not subscribe. 

And besides all these mischievous achieve- 
ments, he will poison the life of the church 
so that instead of being gracious and har- 
monious it will become bitter and quarrel- 
some. If there be a dispute in the church 
this man will foment it, and if it be possible 
to set two people by the ears he will do it. 
When there is an honest difference of opin- 
ion he will see that it be turned into a feud, 
and if a new proposal be put before the 
people he will get up an acrimonious debate. 


mK 
Effectual Methods of Treating Him 


ERHAPS the most effectual system with 
such a man is not scolding and storming, 
but a policy of isolation. As Nature makes a 
cyst and incloses any strange material so that 
it be kept separate from the body, let this 
man be imprisoned in a place by himself. 
If he should offer any remark upon church 
affairs, let the other person answer on the 
state of the weather; and if he criticise a 
sermon, say that he is sorry to hear of his 
dyspepsia. If he rise to speak at a church 
meeting let the silence be such as may be 
felt, and after he has spoken let the chairman 
call for the next business as if he had never 
existed. If he has ever to be spoken to the 
best plan is to treat him as an absurdity, and 
play around him with ridicule, for this will 
give much innocent amusement to other 
people, and it is the particular attack which 
he cannot stand. Between loneliness and 
laughter he will depart to another church. 


m mH 


In the December Journal Doctor Watson will 
take up the question, 


“Should the Old Minister be Shot?” 


considering it in a most interesting manner, and 
answering it with his customary vigor. 
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mtg GOOD FORM FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


By Mrs. Burton Kingsland 
The New Series of 12 Articles, Explaining All Points of Modern Social Usage Lo 


HOME 


JOURNAL 


Mrs. Kingsland is peculiarly fitted to explain the laws of good behavior in well-bred society. Of gentle birth herself, she 
has lived as a girl, as a wife and as a mother of daughters and son in the heart of New York’s best social life. She has 


‘* introduced ’’ her children to society, yet without forgetting their home, religious and educative influences. 


Cards and Calls 
Balls and Home Dances 
Conversation in Public 


Salutations and Introductions 
Invitations and Announcements 
Proper Dress for All Occasions 


Dinners, Luncheons and Teas 
Entertaining and Visiting 
Courtesy and Good Manners 


She will tell of 


Weddings and Receptions 
Correct Letter-Writing 
Suggestions to Young Men 
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4 N AMERICAN traveler, when 

. once rallied upon the fact 
that they had no aris 
tocracy in his country, 
replied: 

‘Pardon me, you for- 
get our women!”’ 

It was gallantly said, 
worthy the chivalry that 
has always been so marked a trait of American 
manhood. But it is a compliment that it 
behooves us to live up to. 

There is nothing derogatory to us that we 
are not all conversant with the latest forms of 
conventional courtesy. Our society is in a 
state of evolution. Bonaparte took lessons of 
the great actor, Talma, in order to learn how 
to comport himself in his new dignity, and 
had his court drilled in etiquette. 

Time brings into society many changes. 
For example, twenty years ago a gentleman 
always offered his arm to a lady after dark, 
and the favorite manner of announcing an 
engagement in New York was for the happy 
couple to be seen arm-in-arm on some fashion- 
able thoroughfare on Sunday, after church. 
Now, the custom seems to survive only upon 
few occasions. When a company is passing 
to the dining-room, upon the announcement 
of dinner, a gentleman offers his arm to the 
lady whom his hostess directs him to take in 
to dinner. In a ballroom the custom seems 
to be left to individual choice, though it is 
no longer good form to enter the room arm- 
in-arm: the lady precedes her escort by a 
step or two, to be greeted by their hostess. 

aK 


Some Accepted Forms to Observe 


PON formal occasions, where the house 

is spacious and a little ceremony seems 

in place, the fashion is growing in favor for the 

gentlemen to offer their arms to the ladies 

when they withdraw from the dining-room, 

and, having seated them, to bow and retire, 
to enjoy each other’s company for a time. 

A wedding, as the most ceremonious of 
functions, imposes rather a more courtly 
etiquette. The guests, upon arrival at the 
church, are met by the ushers, who offer their 
arms and conduct the ladies to their places. 

There are occasions when a man’s arm 
may be offered: when threading one’s way 
through a crowd, for instance, or in pass- 
ing by a mixed multitude. The attitude is a 
representative thing, understood by the 
roughest to mean that a man is pledged to 
the care and defense of the lady on his arm. 
With these exceptions, the custom of 
“arming ’’—as they call it in England—has 
gone out of fashion. 

The ‘‘ ceremony of the hat’’ is somewhat 
more punctilious than formerly. A man now, 
as always, here and in England, awaits the 
lady’s recognition before he raises his hat to 
her, whereas on the Continent the gentlemen 
take the initiative; but we have adopted the 
foreign manner of removing the hat upon 
many occasions when, some years ago, it was 
regarded as unnecessary. A_ gentleman 
raises his hat when presented to a woman, 
when meeting and taking leave of her, when 
about to address her or when she first speaks 
to him—for whatever reason, if he passes her 
on a stairway or in front of her in a public 
conveyance, theatre or elsewhere—indeed, 
whenever the least apology would be in 
order; when he offers his services in any 
way, even tacitly, or shows her some trifling 
courtesy; and he should always raise his hat 
when acknowledging her thanks. 


mm 
Man’s Tribute to Woman 


MAN should pay the same mannerly 

tribute to her sex when a woman enters 
an elevator, and remain uncovered during her 
stay therein. He should also raise his hat 
upon recognizing an acquaintance who has a 
lady with him. If the friend with whom he 
may be bows to a lady, he should show the 
same courtesy, although she may be unknown 
to him. Should a lady be with him and 
recognize a friend, man or woman, he should 
lift his hat in salutation. 

A bow should always be returned—one may 
be mistaken for some one else—and may be 
cordial, gracious, deferential, formal, friendly 
or familiar, but never other than polite. 

Should we receive a bow from some one 
whom we wish to avoid, if a discreet blind- 
ness that cannot wound is impossible, a 
slight bow unaccompanied by a smile may 
suffice to mark the degree of acquaintance 
that we desire to acknowledge. To give the 
cut direct is a discourtesy of which no person 
of any breeding should be guilty. 





Extending the Hand in Greeting 


= THE matter of salutations the curtsy 
has had a revival. Not the ceremonious 
inclination of the times of our stately grand- 
mothers, but a curious little dip, a slight 
bending of the knee, that among the social 
traditions of the best-mannered French 
women has always had place. This is now 
imitated by the young girls of America when 
accepting the hand of an older woman 
extended in greeting, particularly if that lady 
be her hostess. As the fashion was inaugu- 
rated by those having the advantage of social 
prestige it bids fair to become popular. 

It is a graceful act for an elderly woman to 
extend her hand to a younger at an introduc- 
tion, and a woman in her own house should 
always so welcome any one. 

Men usually shake hands when introduced 
to one another; women merely bow and smile 
with cordial graciousness, unless they desire 
to show special friendliness. 

When a man and woman are presented 
both make a slight inclination of the head 
and body, smile pleasantly, and each pro- 
nounces the other’s name in courteous recog- 
nition. Some persons think it more cordial 
to add the meaningless greeting, ‘‘ How do 
you do, Mr. ——, or Miss ,’ though the 
health is remote from their thoughts. 

One of the trivialities magnified by fashion 
into a sort of “‘ shibboleth’”’ is the custom of 
saying at an introduction, ‘‘I am happy to 
meet you,’’ and not ‘‘ Pleased to meet you,’’ 
which is considered provincial. If one can 
explain why it is a gratification, because of a 
mutual friend or a common interest or pur- 
suit, the compliment makes a most excellent 
beginning for conversation. 


mm 
In Regard to Introductions 


GENTLEMAN being presented to two or 

more ladies at a time should not single 

out one for special attention, but should en- 

deavor to make each one feel his interest in 
what she says. 

After an introduction, if a man wishes to 
excuse himself he must take his leave only 
after he has been the last speaker, adding a 
word of apology. 

In making an introduction, the gentleman 
is always presented to the lady, the formula 
being, ‘‘ Mrs. A, allow me to present Mr. Z,”’’ 
pronouncing the names distinctly. In the 
case of two ladies or two men, the elder is 
addressed, the name of the younger men- 
tioned first—‘‘ Mrs. Young, Mrs. Gray.’’ 

A young girl presents her friends to her 
mother, but the mother says, ‘‘ May I present 
my daughter, Mrs. Blank?” though if the 
introduction be to a man she follows the 
usual rule. In introducing strangers some 
little personality may serve as a starting point 
for conversation. ‘‘ Mrs. A, do you not know 
Mrs. Z? Such enthusiastic golfers should 
know each other’’; or, ‘‘ Mrs. Z, let me 
make you acquainted with Mrs. A. She is 
newly arrived, and I want her to know all 
of my most charming friends.’’ 


aK 
Introductions at,Social Functions 


HIS suggests the subject of when and where 
introductions are proper or permissible. 
It may be laid down as a general principle 
that a lady in her own house may present all 
her guests without previously asking their 
permission. It need not involve further 
acquaintance unless they choose, but at the 
house of another, or upon neutral ground, 
she must consult their wishes. 

At a dinner, when the guests assemble, the 
hostess introduces the gentlemen to the ladies 
whom they are to take in, and as many others 
as she conveniently can, but ‘‘ the roof is an 
introduction,’’ and well-bred persons recog- 
nize the propriety of making themselves 
agreeable to each other without formal pres- 
entation. There is less awkwardness, how- 
ever, when one knows to whom one is speak- 
ing, the knowledge often suggesting subjects 
for conversation of mutual interest. Intro- 
ductions are not expected at large receptions, 
except tu those for whom the entertainment 
may be given, but upon less formal occasions 
visitors should be presented. 

At a private dance, or ‘‘ house dance,’’ as 
it is the fashion to call it, where the pleas- 
ure of the guests depends upon knowing 
many persons, it is a kindness to make all 
necessary introductions to insure it. The 
hostess may be quite unhampered by the 
restrictions felt by others, the proper censor- 
ship having been exercised when extending 
the invitations. Her guests, however, can- 
not claim the same freedom. 





About Casual Presentations 


T A BALL the patronesses may permit 


themselves a certain latitude, but the 
permission of the lady should be asked where 
a man desires her acquaintance, as well as 
that of the parent or chaperon of a young girl. 
Indiscriminate introduction should be care- 
fully avoided. We may properly excuse our- 
selves from compliance with requests for pres- 
entations by saying that we hardly know the 
person well enough, for we never know any 
so well as to take a liberty. Casual intro- 
ductions in the street, ina shop or theatre, 
in an opera box, or any place where friends 
and strangers are unexpectedly confronted, 
relieves the stifiness of the situation, but 
such acquaintance is rarely claimed after- 
ward, unless the pleasure on both sides is 
very obvious. 

It is always proper for a man to ask a 
mutual friend to present him to a lady. 

If a person is more prominent or distin- 
guished in any way than ourselves, 
wait for her initiative or for some happy 
chance to bring us together. 

ay 
Soliciting Letters of Introduction 
LTHOUGH 


presentations may be re- 


quested, it is not usual to solicit letters | 


of introduction. You then not only ask a 
favor of your friend, but that he should ask 
a favor of his friend on your behalf. Such 
requests must be made diplomatically. You 
may speak of your wish to an intimate friend, 
who may volunteer to get letters for you from 
some mutual acquaintance, since it is always 
easier to ask favors for others than for one’s 
self; or you may mention the fact of your 
intended sojourn at a given place in the pres- 
ence of one, who may, if he please, du you a 
kindness by making you acquainted with his 
friends residing there. Or again, you may 
talk in a way to interest him in your visit. 

Those who have seen Europe many times 
as tourists wish to know its people them- 
selves—how they live, what they do in their 
homes and at their pleasures. Letters that 
open hospitable doors are therefore eagerly 
desired, and if the traveler seek new and 
untrodden ways, curiosity is not less keen. 
Your need or your advantage must be your 
best appeal to your friend when he knows 
your plans. His right to impose an obliga- 
tion upon his friend is authorized only by 
intimacy, the rule of reciprocal indebtedness, 
or the certainty that he is doing a kindness 
to both in bringing you together. 

A letter of introduction is always left 
unsealed and is usually briefly worded: 


“This is to introduce my friend, Mr.——, | 
of whom I have spoken to you. Any kind- 
ness that you may show him will be warmly 
appreciated.”’ 


rN 
Proper Courtesies to be Observed 


SECOND letter is often sent by mail, 
giving some particulars about the friend 
introduced, and the degree of attention solic- 
ited in his behalf. ‘‘ Be nice to him’’ is the 
phrase, which may be interpreted to cover as 
much or as little ground as one pleases. 

A dinner is the usual courtesy extended— 
always the highest social compliment. Those 
who give thefn usually send their carriages 
to the bearer of a letter of introduction, put 
the gentlemen of the party up at one or more 
of the clubs considered as representative, and 
see that all are invited to whatever social 
event may be occupying public attention. 

National dishes at table, simple functions 
peculiar to the place and people please and 
interest a stranger, and to welcome him into 
a home atmosphere is to do him the greatest 
possible kindness. 

A card should be left with a letter of intro- 
duction, without asking to see the person 
addressed. 
messenger than by post, if unable to go in 
person. The recipient should call promptly, 
after which the ladies of his family should 
call upon those belonging to the party of the 
bearer of the letter. A visiting-card, with 
the words, ‘‘ Introducing Mr. Blank,’’ written 
above the engraved name, has merely its face 
value, and imposes no social obligation. 

Should we receive a letter of introduction 
we should regard it as a sacred claim upon 
our hospitality. The French havea proverb, 
‘* The friends of our friends are our friends.’’ 





Editor’s Note—This article introduces a new 
series by Mrs. Burton Kingsland, entitled ‘‘ Good 
Form for All Occasions.’’ In the next (the 
December) issue Mrs. Kingsland will write about 
‘Invitations and Announcements.”’ 
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| Sterling Silver . 
nd Solid Gold °Y Mail 


‘rom DANIEL LOW & CO. 


We sell at extremely moderate prices, articles of 
the better class only, the kind not usually sold by 
mail. Such articles are accurately represe ented and 
described in our catalogue in greatest variety and in 
exclusive design. 

We make it easy, safe and satisfactory for you to 
buy of us. We send everything prepaid and guar- 
antee safe delivery. We refund money willingly if 
anything fails to please. 

These are some of the reasons why ours is the largest 
mail business in the United States in Gold and Silver. 


~reree 


Flowers in Sterling Silver 


| Artistic reproductions of the various flowers are the principal fea 
| ture of the new designs this season. Some of the most attractive 
small articles of this character are here shown 
be found in our new Catalogue ** M,”" 





Many others will 
which we send free on request. 





50 Mistictoe Book-Mark, 


31 Wild Rose Brooch, - . ‘ 50 
32 Rose Hat Pin, . ; ‘ 50 
33 Shakespeare “Book- Mark, ‘ .60 
| 8&4 Scarf Pin, green enameied leaves, ‘ .25 
35 Holly Brooch,. ° yt 
| 36 Rose Neck Clasp, 1.00 
} Same, Gold Finish, on Sterling Silver, 1.25 
} Sash Clasp, to match, large roses, 2.00 
| Sash Clasp, Gold Finish, on Sterling Silver, 2.25 


The illustrations are actual size. 
prepaid on receipt of price. 


Any article sent safely 
Money Aaa uf pode xi iets my 


DANIEL LOW & CO. 


227 Essex Street, SALEM, MASS. 
Send for our New Catalogue ‘‘M’’ 


160 pages, the size of the Century Magazine, filled with fine 
| half-tone illustrations photographed direct from the articles 

It contains Gold Jewelr Rings, Watches, and eve rything 
in Sterling Silver, inc iuding Cut Glass, Ebony and Leather, 
with Sterling Mountings. 
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Ep. PINAUD’S 


latest exquisite 
Parisian perfumes 


French 
Carnation 
Pink 
Royal Violette 






PREP 


Royal Magnolita 6 
Royal Daisy 
Royal 4 


White Rose 


These perfumes are 
cee they are 
ive times as fragrant 
and as delicate as most 
perfumes known here- 
tofore. One drop dif- 
fuses the fragrance of 
a bouquet freshly- 


cut flowers. 


ED. PINAUD’S 
EAU DE QUININE 


The Best Hair Tonic. A Positive Dandruff Cure 


ED. PINAUD’S Importation Office 
46 East 14th Street, New York 
RARARARAAE 


Putnam Fadeless Dyes 


Do Not Stain 
the Hands or 
Spot the Vessel 


(Exeept Green and Purple) 


NANA AA AAA AAAS 











Each package colors 
silk, wool or cotton at 
one boiling. Fadeless, 
durable colors. If your dealer does not have 
it send us his name, and we will send you 
one package free—any color. 


MONROE DRUG COMPANY 


UNIONVILLE, MO. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN ART? 


If so, send your name and address on a card to 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTISTS 


(AMERICAN BRANCH) 
Box 1188, Philadelphia, Pa. 
and they will send you, free, a description of the beautiful 
art works 
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DAN BEARD’S NEW IDEAS FOR BOYS [ym uw 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


A WILD WEST SHOW IN THE HOUSE 
By Dan Beard 


(Author of ‘‘American Boys’ Handy 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE 


have never seen an Indian, and 
while it is impossible for us all 
to view the real ‘‘ Wild West,’’ it 
is not difficult for us to get up 
a little ‘‘ Wild West’’ show of 
our own at home. 

Patterns are here given which any intelli- 
gent boy can copy. The fields of the patterns 
given are divided into small squares, and the 





Book,” ‘‘American Boys’ 


300k of Sports,”’ etc. 


AUTHOR 


ULE the first line along the edge of the 

book, then move the book to the next 

dot and rule the line No. 1, then No. 2, and 
so on until No. 33 is ruled. 

Again take your two-foot rule or tape 
measure and mark off by pencil dots the 
points for the lines at A, B, C, D, ete.; do the 
same on the line No. 33, and with your board 
ruler connect with lines the two sets of dots 
and you will have a field of squares exactly 

similar to the one in Figure 1 
only much larger. Next 


’ 





























trace out the cowboy, horse 
and Indian by drawing a line 
upon your enlarged field from 
point to point as it is seen to 
cross the squares in the small 
pattern. In the pattern the 
Indian has but one leg and 


Sow eruPpoaes, 








FIGURE 1 


dividing lines are numbered and _ lettered 
along two sides of the pattern. 

It can readily be understood that, since 
every square, be it big or little, is exactly 
the same shape, by making the same number 
of larger squares you will have an enlarged 
field similar to the one shown. 


mK 


LACE a clean piece of cardboard on the 

table and, with the aid of a straight 

edged piece of board, rule a line close to the 
edge of the cardboard and parallel to it. 


FIGURE 3 FIGURE 4 

By means of a two-foot measure or tape line 
mark off with your pencil a point at each 
half-inch to correspond with the numbered 
lines on the field (Figure 1). Number the 
lines from one to thirty-three as they are 
numbered in Figure 1. Replace the straight- 
edged board along the line, take a large flat 
book (your geography will do), see that the 
edge of the board is exactly parallel to the 
pencil line, and just back of it far enough to 
show the pencil dots, hold the board firmly in 
place, and slide the book along the edge of 
the board until the edge of the book is 

xactly at the first pencil dot. 





one arm, and | 
the horse but | 
oneforelegand 
one hind leg, 

o 





but after these 
are cut out it 
is a simple 
matter to trace 
around them on cardboard with a pencil and 
thus supply all of the missing limbs. 

After the puppets are cut out punch holes 
with a darning-needle at the points marked 
A; these are the joints, and the spots where 
the parts are joined by a 
piece of string 

Make a round knot in 
the end of a piece of string 
so large that it will not 
pull through the needle 
holes. Take the hind leg 
of the horse and thread the 
string through A, then 
through A upon the horse’s 
hip, then through the hole 
in the other hind leg Pull 
the string taut and, placing 
the puppet flat, tic a knot 
close to the leg. 





Pi 

I te DO this make a loose 

knot first, and with 
the forefinger of the left 
hand press the loop against 
the puppet while you 
slowly pull the free end taut (see Figure 3). 
Tie it three or four times until the knot is 
too large to pull through the needle hole; 
then cut off the end of the string 

Join all the limbs in the same manner, and 
the two parts of the horse’s body. The result 
will be a horse with a body which will bend 
and legs which will move in a most natura: 
manner. 

As the audience can see only the shadows, 
these joints will not be perceptible, and the 
horse and rider can be made to take the most 
natural poses. The silhouettes above were 
traced from a puppet made from this pattern 





OR a bridle, fasten a loop of string in the 
bit and the rider’s hand. To make the 
horse buck, fasten a piece of fine thread to 
his tail and another piece to his head; then, 
by alternately pulling taut and ailowing the 
thread to slacken, the horse will be found to 
jump, pitch and buck in a lifelike and most 
approved Wild West tanner 
The Indian horseman (Figure 2) shows 
how the body is joined; the dotted line 
indicates where the portion of the fore part 
of the body laps under the hind part. In 
Figure 2 the legs are not jointed as in 
Figure 1. In drawing your pattern for this 
puppet make two fields of squares: one for 
the fore part and one for the hind part of the 
Indian and horse; and in Figure 4 make three 
fields of squares, one for the hind legs, one for 
the body and one for the head. Both of the 
last diagrams are drawn on one field to save 
space; but you can easily understand how to 
reproduce them. For instance, in Figure 2 
make a field of squares from o to 18 for the 
fore part; make another field of squares on 
this piece for the hind quarters. 
Make five or six duplicates of the Indian 
horseman; make as many duplicates of the 
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FIGURE 2 


dancing Indians as may be required for your 
war dance; do the same with the buffalo, 
until you havea herd of them. Paste the flat 
end of a stick to the buffalo’s leg and fasten 
a thread to the neck and hind legs, as shown 
by Figure 4. With the stick you move the 
bison along, and with the string you make 
him throw up his head and hind legs in a 
most amusing and comical manner. 
rr 
PIECE of white muslin stretched taut, with 
no wrinkles, will make your stage, and 

a light behind it will throw the shadows of 
your puppets on the cloth. The stage should 
be surrounded with heavy curtains to prevent 
the operators from being seen and the light 
behind the stage from illuminating the room 
in front. A bicycle lamp or an ordinary 
candle will answer the purpose. A sheet of 
smooth Manila paper makes a better stage 
than the white cloth; it may be tacked upona 
frame, or the bottom edge be tacked to a 
kitchen table and the top to a rod suspended 
from the ceiling. The table should be on the 
audience side of the screen, so that the show 
men may have room to move their puppet 
sticks along the inside edge of the table and 
keep the puppets close to the screen of paper. 
By changing the cowboy’s hat to a soldier's 
cap or helmet, and putting a sword or gun in 
his hand, you can make as many cavalrymen 
from this pattern as you desire to have. 


Editor’s Note—The following articles in this 
series have been published: 
A Boys’ Underground Club House, . jen 
A Boys’ Club House on the Water, uly 
A Back-Yard Fish Pond, August 
A Circus in the Attic, October 

In the December issue Mr. Sinead will describe 
‘*A Christmas Novelty.” 
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Christmas Sisncien 


To any person who intends to buy nice 
furniture it will pay, and pay well, to send 
for our catalogue and investigate the posi- 
tive advantages of buying “‘ Direct from 
Factory at Factory Prices.” 

This space is too small to give full de- 
tails, but the following will give an idea of 
the extremely low prices at which we sell 
strictly HIGH-GRADE furniture. 


Turkish 
Rocker 


A Splendid Gift 
for a Gentleman 


$29 5 buys 
° this 

luxurious ‘Turkish 
rocker, No, 677, 
direct from fac 
tory, freight pre 

paid, sent “On 
Approval,” to be 
returned a/ our 
expense if not 
positively the best 
leather rocker 
ever sold at so low a price, 

COVERED with best quality machine-bufled GENUINE leather. 
Has genuine hair cushions, tufted back, spring rockers and 
ball-bearing casters. Choice of maroon, olive-green or 
russet-color leather. At retail a simil: ur chair costs $45 to $60. 


Ladies’ Mahogany Desk 


The Very Queen of Gifts for a Lady 
s9 75 buys this dainty 
° desk direct from 
the factory, freight prepaid, 
sent ‘On Approval,” to be 
returned aft our expense if 
not positively the best ladies’ 
desk ever sold at so low a 
price. A dainty birthday, 
wedding or Christmas gift. 
FRONT is figured mahogan y> 
tastily inlaid with pearl and white 
holly. Has French legs both back 
and front, two locks. Small drawer 
inside, places for paper, pen, ink, 
etc. Bottom of large drawer is of 
lrrimmings are all solid polished 
», and from a dealer 








pretty bird's 
a Y phage k is polished like a pian 
st $15 to $20 


eye maple. 


Mahogany 
Music Cabinet 


For the Lover of Music 
$8. 7 buys this nice music 

cabinet, direct from 
the factory, fre ight prepaid, 
sent “On Approval,” to be re- 
turned af our expense if not 
positively the best music cabi- 
net obtainable at so low a price. 
FRONT is figured mahogany, tastily 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl and white 
holly. Has French legs, adjustable 
shelves and lock, Trimmings are 
solid brass, and bottom of drawer is 
pretty bird's-eye maple, This cabinet 
has a rich polish finish, and from a dealer will cost $12 to $17.50. 


Home 
Desk 


A Choice Gift for 
a Young Man 


$21.50 
° this 

beautiful home 
desk, direct from 
the factory, freight 
prepaid, sent “On 
Approval,” to be 
returned af our ea 

pense if not posi 

tively the best 
obtainable at so low a. price. 

THE DESIGN of this desk is almost perfection for a * home" 
dest It combines all the practical features of a regular 
office desk—roll top, letter file, book stalls, sliding arm rest, 








plenty of drawers, pigeonholes, ball-bearing casters, etc 
md in aw that is pra cfu, ‘artiste and full of style. At 
retail it would cost fi in $25 to $35 


Colonial 
Bookcase 


For the Lover of 
Books 


$12.00 N":. 


lected oak Colonial 
bookease, direct from 
the factory, /reight 
prepaid, sent “On 
Approval,” to be re 
turned af our expense 
if not positively the 
best bookcase ever 
sold at so low a price. 





THE FRONT is figured oak, and has a graceful column 
effect on each side, tastily carved top, double door foul 
trenyth crystal glass, 3 ball-tipped solid brass hinges on 
each door, ball-bearing ters, fancy bra key, mortised 
locks, 4 adjusta Ive be as, This bookcase has a 
rich polish tinish, an t t uld «¢ 


Turkish Couch 
A Splendid Gift for the Family 
$29. 50 prey ‘direct from b het 4 be - - ‘ 


freight prepaid, sent “Ou Approval,” to be re 
turned af our expense if not positively the best 
obtainable at so low a price. 





bey apne is 76 inches lony, 28 inches wide, and is mad 
f best qual of machine iffed genuine leather imit 
ti i 1 ill cushions are genuine curled hor ir I 

f t steel spri . Spri 1 ball i 

6-row tufted toy Phi ! retail $i $ 


We Prepay Freight . 


7 vite for our Complete 


THE FRED MACEY C0., Grand Rapids, Mich, 2 


Makers of Office and Library Furniture SS 
~~~ Direct from the kactory~v 
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CORRECT CHINA PAINTING 
By Amelia C. Austin 


IN FOUR ARTICLES, OF WHICH THIS IS THE FIRST 


EE ne 


The Would-be China Decorator who goes 
forth to make purchases of the china to 
be painted and the necessary materials is 
at the first step amazed at the variety 
of shapes and articles for innumerable 
uses, and cannot think what is best ‘‘ to 
begin on.’’ I would suggest something 
simple, and with but ht- 
tle or no raised portions 
on the china to be handled 
with gold. Large assort- 
ments of vases and deco- 
rative pieces in American 
ware are offered for sale by 
all dealers at prices much 
less than the imported 
china. These are readily 
distinguished from china 
by their creamy tone. If a decoration is to 
be applied in which the entire surface is to 
be covered this ware is to be recommended. 


* 
The Cost of the Necessary Materials pre- 


vents many persons of moderate means 
from making their first effort at china 
painting. Long lists of colors of different 
manufacture that appear in the catalogues 
of dealers will no doubt discourage them. 
It is confusing, and otherwise a great dis- 
advantage to a beginner, to work from 
more than a simple palette of standard 
colors; one may, however, soon be able to 
produce any required shade with the palette 
of colors named below at the prices given: 
Ivory yellow, . 25c. 


MARK ON NOS. 2 AND 8 


Ferdinando Ma, 
Campani, 
maker in Siena, 
1747 


Brown green, . 3o0c. 
Lemon yellow, . 25c. Duck green, - 30c. 
Egg yellow, . 25c. Yellow green, 30c. 
Yellow ochre, 2sc. Blue green (light), 4oc. 
Dark brown, . 25¢. Deep bine green, 30c. 
Chestnut brown, 30c. Banding blue, . 5c. 
Violet of iron, . 22c. Pompadour 23, 25c. 
Gray for flowers, 30c. Ruby purple, » Jee. 
Rose, ‘ ‘ 4oc. Sreaswiek black, oc. 


mm 


In Purchasing the Brushes select shaders 
Nos. 3, 5 and 7, short-pointed brushes Nos. 
4 and 7, a long sable brush No. 1 for paste, 

and a half-inch flat camel’s- 
hair brush for tinting. 
These will supply your 
needs generously at a cost 
of eight, ten and twelve 
cents each. You will also 
et, he require a tile for use as a 
ab palette, size 8x8, at a cost 
Felice Clerice, of forty five cents. 
maker The mediums used are 
in Milan, 1747 Dresden oil, oil of cloves, 
balsam of copaiba, with 
turpentine and alcohol for cleansing the 
brushes and palette. A medium is any oil 
that will assist the laying-on of color ina 
proper consistency, and retard or hasten 
the drying, according to the needs of the 
decorator. The Dresden oil can only be 
obtained at the regular dealers, but the 
other mediums may be had ata less ex- 
pense from a druggist. With a palette 
knife for mixing the colors, and a medium 
lithographic pencil for sketching you will 
be fairly equipped for a beginning. 


am 


A Practical Experience in Drawing is import- 
ant, and earnest students will devote much 
time to that practice. The importance of 
studying floral forms from Nature cannot 
be too strongly emphasized. Wild flowers 
are readily adapted to pleasing arrange- 
ments upon a variety of shapes. Sketch 
simple flowers and leaves at first, and 
study every characteristic. 

Preserve sketches for future use. 
Sketch the flower from different 
positions, until each curve of the 
leaf, stem or branch is familiar. 
Learn to observe the many tints 
of the leaf. Use yellow green 
where the light shines through 
the leaf, and blue green where the 
leaf gets the light direct, and 
brown green in the deeper tones. 

All you need when excellent 
materials are at hand is a genuine 
confidence in your own ability 
and a desire to do good work 
without undue haste. 


MAIDA } 
MAIOLICA 





MARK ON NO. 17 
Made at 
Nidervillers in 
1774, with 
Count Custine’s saan . 

mark of the brilliant glaze of the china. 
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Let Neatness and Order about your paint- 
ing-table be a conscientious practice. A 
tiny spot of paint upon your palette may 
come in contact with a delicate tint and 
ruin the careful work of the morning, for it 
will not be revealed until your work is fired. 

Wever put your brushes away soiled; 
cleanse them with turpentine after using, 
flatten or roll to a point as their shape may 
indicate, and stand them in a jar. 

After carefully attending to prelimi- 
naries, sketch your design with a litho- 
graphic pencil, using care not to make 
your lines too strong. Suit your design to 
the shape of the china, and let it be simple. 

Place upon the palette all the necessary 
colors for the design you are about to treat. 
Avoid waste by taking out only a small 
quantity of each; for backgrounds a little 
more than for painting. Mix one-fifth 
ivory yellow with each of the greens, 
browns and Pompadour, which tends to 
glaze your colors, and gives to the greens 
a pleasing tone. Use in each color a few 
drops of Dresden oil and sufficient oil of 
cloves to enable you with your palette 
knife to mix the proper consistency for 
painting. The background colors § are 
made slightly thinner by the use of balsam 
of copaiba. It is difficult to give any ex- 
act rule for mixing colors, but it requires 
only a little practice to know when they 
are of the right consistency for painting. 
It is safe to assume that too much balsam 
has been used when dust collects in the 
background, and if the color is so thin that 
it runs over the line of the sketch you 
have used clove oil too freely. In either 
case, add a little more color. The appli- 
cation of color in other than a thin wash 
for the first fire will chip off. 


aK 


Most Designs Require Three Firings to se- 
cure mechanical excellence of effect when 
dark tones are desired. Never use quick, 
short strokes with the brush, nor dabble in 
the color. This will certainly destroy the 
glaze. A careful examination of the de- 
sign will direct you just where to apply 
the dark and the light tones. 

There are many excellent studies for 
beginners, correct in drawing and easily 
applied to different shapes, since they are 
executed solely for the useof china painters. 
If your study is one of yellow blossoms you 
will notice that the least important part of 
your work is that indicated by that color. 
Gray is the foundation; the high lights 
are wiped out and filled in with lemon yel- 
low and occasional touches of egg yellow. 


aK 
Carefully Study Your Values, and re- 


member that a patch of color upon the 
china is not suggestive of any decoration. 
The tiniest leaf has its light and shade, 
and every stroke of your brush, even in 
shadow, should correctly express some 
form or character of the plant or blossom 
you are painting. The laying in of the 
background is an important feature from a 
decorative standpoint. 

Apply the colors smoothly, and by no 
means thin enough to flow. Have a 
number of pads at hand, made of bits of 
cotton covered with old silk. Blend the 
colors together with a pad, using care not 
to soil the light colors with the dark, and 
avoid as much as possible padding the sur- 
face. I use a pad only to blend the color 
into the white china, but some 
experience is necessary to lay on 
colors and blend them smoothly 
with your brush. A_ well-exe- 
cuted piece of work, when per- 
fectly fired, causes the decoration 
to appear as a part of the process 
of manufacture of the china, the 
decoration appearing to be back 


m Mm 


“Firing Decorated China” 
will be the subject of Miss 
Austin’s second article, which 
will appear in the next (the 
December) issue. 
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Dolge Romeos are a 
most wonderful foot tonic. 


They rest the feet so completely, 
no one thinks of doing without them 
after a single day’s trial. 


They come in Red, 
Black, Brown, Green, 
Blue and Drab. 






No. 951, Delivered, 


$1.50 


Has noiseless leather soles, medium round 
toe and is richly fur-bound. Sizes 2 to 8, 


The New 


printed in colors, is ready. It 
Catalog 


answers all questions. It’s free! 


Daniel Green Felt Shoe Co. 


139 West 23d Street, 





NEW YORK 














| Some simple feature 


often will 


Give character to 
things adjacent ; 


| And here’s a bit of art, 


and skill, 


To make a well-dressed 
maid complacent : 


See that 


hump? 


the DeLong 
Hook ana Eye 


RICHAKDSON & DELONG Bros., Mfrs. 
Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 


Pears 


Pears’ soap is nothing 
but soap. 

Pure soap is as gentle 
as oil to the living skin. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists ; 
all sorts of people use it. 








Grand RapidsFurniture 






buys this Turkish 


Direct from Factory 
Rocker, which is 


$28.50 lie 
covered with the 


best machine- buffed leather, 
has genuine horsehair cush- 
ions, finest tempered-steel 
springs, ball-bearing cas- 
ters, etc. 

We pay the freight to all 
points east of the Missis- 
sippi and north of South se 
Carolina, and you can Far. 5 
inspect andreturn if Bg phew 
unsatisfactory. * ie 
Don't buy before seeing our 
line. We make a specialty of Turkish Chairs, Turkish Couche 
Davenports and Office Desks. All of our goods possess beauty 
design and have matchless durability. Send for Catalogue, s¢ 
the cuts and be convinced. The best is what you want. 


MONARCH FURNITURE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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“ Direct from Grand Rapids” 


This Virginia Arm Chair 
$9.25 A strictly Colonial design, 


with finely carved rope 
twist frame, in solid mahogany. For 
library or living room, upholstered i: 
rich Medallion tapestry, Chair, $9.25; 
Rocker, $10.25. For parlor use, } 
| finest silk damask, $10.00 and $11.00. 
Send for catalogue, ‘*Fine Furni- 
ture.’’ It shows choice selections f: 
each room and at \% less than the usual rets 
| prices. Also ‘* Xmas Ideas.’’ Both free this mont/. 


| A. LINN MURRA Y, Artistic Home Furnishings, Grand Rapids, Mic li. 






















HE real 
laces have 
always been 
more or less 
in favor, but 
their popu- 
larity seems 
to have been increasing 
during the last few 
years, and the indica- 
tions are that they will be 
even more soughi after 
this season than ever be- 
especially in the 
line of dress decorations. 

Lace-making is an art, 
and, like all arts, the 
degree of proficiency 
attained depends some- 
what upon special apti- 





fore, 


tude, but more upon 
patience and persever- 
ance. Any woman or 


girl who is apt with her 
needle, and possesses a 
moderate supply of pa- 
tience at the beginning, 
may acquire the art of 
lace-making, which soon 
becomes the most de- 
lightful, interesting, and 
ofttimes profitable, of all 
fancy needlework. 





LACE HEADDRESS 


The headdress shown in the above illustra 
tion was designed for a sweet old Quakeress 
with snowy hair. It is a tulip pattern in 
needle point, being made of fine imported 
braid and thread. It 
might be used as a 
hat crown. This de- 
sign could be repro 
duced in deep cream 
or black silk braid. 

a 

ANDKERCHIEFS 

are always ac- 
ceptable and useful 
gifts. The designs 
shown for lace hand- 
kerchiefs may be used 
in different ways. The 
linen centres may be 
omitted and they may 
be used as collars, or 
they may be arranged 
as jabots for the neck, 
or allowed to fall in 
cascades at the left 
side of the waist. 
Handkerchiefs are 
usually made from ten 
totwelve inches insize. 

Two widths of braid 
are used in the point 
lace handkerchief, 
very narrow for the 
flowers and a size 
wider for the rest of 
the design. A close 
lace stitch and several 
plain twisted bars, with an occasional picot, 
compose the stitches which are used. 








TiE END IN PRINCESSE LACE 


POINT LACE HANDKERCHIEF 


THE 


SOME EXQUISITE PIECES 
POINT LACE 


OF HONITON 
By Minerva Powers 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM ORIGINAL 


HONITON LACE BERTHA FOR A WEDDING GOWN 


HERE is scarcely an article of woman’s 

apparel that may not be beautified by some 
dainty piece of lacework. The designs illus- 
trated on this page are intended especially for 
the trimmings of dresses. The bertha of 
roses shown in the above illustration is for a 
bride’s gown. Being circular in shape, it 
falls in graceful folds, which do not in any 
way mar the design. The effect is pleasing 
when the lace is caught up at the shoulder 
with the butterfly or Mercury wings. A 
semitransparent braid, known as number 
one hundred and fifty-five, was used in 
the construction of the bertha, the fine 
netting-work being done with number 
fifteen hundred thread, and the connecting 
bars and tiny rings with a heavier quality. 

All the straight lines were worked 
with buttonhole stitch, adding much to 
the beauty and richness of the design. 





The tiny rosettes and crosses in 
the border were appliquéd after the 
work was removed from the pattern. 
Great care was taken in the basting 
and drawing into shape in order to 
preserve the delicate curves. 
aK 

7 IS impossible to bestow too 

much attention on this part of 
the work, as the effect of the stitches 
depends almost entirely on the 
nicety with which the work is done. 
A number of different lace stitches 
were used to bring out the shading 
of the rose petals. 

The tiny rings used in the bertha 
and wings were made over a Stl 
letto point by winding the thread 
around several times and then 
working with buttonhole  stit« h 
The bertha is six and one-half 
inches in depth, with a circumfer- 
ence of seventy-five inches. 
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COLLAR OR CUFF POINT 


HE design shown in 
the illustration of a 
point to be used either as 
a corner for a collar or 
cuff is extremely simple, 
and quite effective when 
appliquéd over silk, vel- 
vet, satin or fine muslin. 
Of the tie ends for neck 
scarfs illustrated, the one 
in princesse lace is the 
simplest and most easily 
made, on account of the 
character of the stitches, 
the one in point lace in 
volving the picot bars. 

They are about four 
inches in depth and ten 
in length. Either design 
used as a lace edge makes 
an unusually pretty dress 
trimming. 

Great care must always 
be taken in the prepara- 
tion of a design, and 
especially in fastening the 
ends of the braid. Inthe 
point lace handkerchief 
the apex of each leaf and 
scallop is 
buttonholing over the 
braid once or twice. 

On account of the many 
and varied adaptations of 
the Honiton point lace it 
repays the time and labor 
expended upon its mak 
ing. The lace may be of 
fairylike fineness, or heavy and elaborate, 
according to the texture of the braids and 
thread and the selection of stitches. 

an 

HE lace butterfly shown in the illustration 
below makes a pretty decoration for the 
hair, or for an evening bonnet. It is made in 
two pieces, each wired on the wrong side 
before joining. The antennz are of wire 
closely buttonholed, and the whole mounted 
on a wire 
stem. But 
terflies 
range from 
two to four 
inches in 
diameter, 
the former 
size ustt 
ally con 
sisting of a 
single pair 

of wings. 

In the il 
lustration 
at the head 
of this 
page a de 
sign for 
Mercury wings is given. These wings are 
made after the same manner as the butterfly. 
Braid and thread of a rich cream are used, 
the wiring being done after removal from the 
pattern. The spaces near the base are filled 
in with a close lace stitch, those toward the 
tip with more open ones, Failure to observe 
this arrangement will be sure to mar con 
siderably the effect. 

The Honiton lace handkerchief shown in 
the illustration below is simpler and requires 
much less time for making than the one of 
point lace. The designs in the corners may 
be utilized for collar or cuff points. 

All the materials used in making Honiton 
or point lace must be of linen and of the 
best quality. Real laces are not subject to 
the whims and caprices of Dame Fashion, 
but rather enhance in value as they become 
the mementos of a preceding generation. 


A LACE BUTTERFLY 





HONITON LACE HANDKERCHIEF 
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for the little EvasTic 


YELLOW GUARANTY 
COUPON 
on every pair— 
a ready identifica- 
tion of the Genuine 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


GEORGE FROST CO. 
MAKERS 
BOSTON, U.S. A. 












Sample pair, by mail, 25c. 
Catalogue Free. 
The Name “ VELVET 
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Empress Skirts 


The decrees of fash- 
ion are ever changing, 
and women who aim 
to appear well dressed 





















Marvel of 


Fashion must watch the styles 
as adopted by the 
For the simart sets in the great 


cities 
Empress Skirts 


| Season have jumped into un- 
| of 1899 bounded popularity 

within the past two 
-. years and bid fair to 


permanently become 
the standard of skirt 
fashion everywhere. 

Being constructed of 
the finest spiral wire, 
which never rusts, 
breaks or gets out of 
shape, a permanent 
flaring effect is ob- 
tained in fabrics for 
all seasons. 

Very light weight 
—Oone and one-half 
pounds in Taffeta 
Silk. 

If your dealer 
isn't up to date, 
go to one who is, 
or write us for 
free booklet de- 
scribing Empress 
Skirts fully. 


THE EMPRESS SKIRT CO., Frankfort, Indiana 





A Correct and Elegant 


Mourning Costume 











PRIESTLEY’S Henriette piudors, 


e1 
rap d’Alma or Crape Cloth, 
TRIMMED WITH 


COURTAULD’S Water:Proet. Silk. Crave, 


with long Crape Veil. 


A DAINTY CHRISTMAS GIFT 
MONOGRAM STATIONERY 












é We will Engrave a Monogram 
(2 or 3 letters) in any one of 5 different styles, and furnish 2 QUIRES of 
finest quality WRITING PAVER (white or tinted), stamped with monogram, 
in & handsome box, with envelopes (not stamped) 


Monogram «stamped tn plain colors, #1.25 
Monogram «stamped tn gold or silver, 1.40 
Monogram Illuminated (two colors), 1.50 


ELEGANT SAMPLE BOOK, INCLUDING SET OF MONOGRAMS, 
MAILED FOR 10 CENTS 


Finest Quality Engraved Visiting Cards 


Including Copper Plate. Latest Styles 


£1.00 for 100, 


Wedding Invitations and Announcements 
Full set of 


75 ets. for 50, 
Samples Free 


latest Styles 
samples on request 
ALL MA:sL AND EXPRESS CHARGES PREPAID 
ARTISTIC ENGRAVING CO., 155 N. 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


and the addresses of 2 lady friend 
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will send your choice: Four 6-in 
Linen Doilies or One 11-in. 
Linen Centre and atrial sub 

scription (two numbers) to 
) our * Modern Embroidery,” 
ff an Illustrated MAGAZINE and 
Guide to fancey-work, Bot) 
Sets 18 cents. 


Modern Embroidery Pub. Co., Lynn, Mass. Vox L. 
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REMEMBER that.as a child I used 
to have the impression that there 


those who had big brothers and 
those who had not. Nowthat I have 
grown up, I find people divided 
into classes in much the same way 
—those who have and those who 
have not. 

In other countries we are apt to find a large 
class of girls who have always been wealthy 
and another large class who have always 
been poor; but perhaps the most noticeable 
class in our own country is, after all, that of 
girls who have been both rich and poor. 


m 
Assuming Responsibilities 


OST of my girl friends have had some 
great responsibility; some new condi- 
tions have entered unbidden into their lives, 
or some emergencies which have required of 
them either bravery, tact or unselfishness. 
One girl I know, reputed to be petted and 
spoiled, had thrust upon her the sudden 
responsibility of supporting three younger 
sisters, and she lived up to it by that miracle 
of self-forgetfulness which often lies hidden 
in so-called self-absorbed natures. Another 
one of my friends told me that her father 
expected that he would surely have to go 
into bankruptcy. Their home, the.” sup- 
port, everything might go at any moment. 
And my friend’s part in it all? What could 
a fine girl’s part in such a circumstance be 
but to make a man feel that, even though he 
lost all his money at one blow, he had that 
which no wealth ten times as great could buy 
—the love and devotion of a fine-hearted 
girl who knew how to be brave and sunny. 
Of course, every girl wishes, or ought to 
wish, to be great. Since the time of Eve 
women have longed for power as well as 
knowledge, and have striven to get it in one 
way or another. Now, knowledge, as under- 
stood by a man, is a very different thing 
from knowledge as understood bya girl. To 
a girl, knowledge means knowing life and its 
conditions, its duties and realities: knowing 
the possibilities of human nature. In the 
same way a man’s idea of greatness and 
power is apt to be a much different thing from 
a girl’s. A man is great who discovers, per- 
haps, some scientific truth, who goes out far 
into the world and brings home some hitherto 
unfound treasure. A girl’s life is powerful 
and great when she fills with her own person- 
ality all the lonely, empty lacks of life, when 
she substitutes her presence and nature for 
the bare, unblossoming places of life. 


nm 


The Grace of Unselfishness 


AKING just the simpler duties of hospi- 
tality, and the opportunities they offer 

for power and usefulness, there are in almost 
any home a hundred little daily emergencies 
requiring a girl’s attention and unselfishness. 
Such an emergency as an unexpected guest 
—perhaps a friend that a girl’s brother has 
brought home—even so small an occurrence 
as this may require a great deal of tact, unsel- 
fishness and cheerfulness. The unexpected 
guest must not realize that he is unexpected; 
the brother must not be allowed to feel that 
his simple pleasure has troubled any one, 
though to accomplish this the girl may per- 
haps have to give up some dearer occupation 
than that of entertaining guests. Again, for 
instance, take so simple a thing as meeting 
the emergencies or demands of a little child’s 
nature. It requires, after all, a girl of fine 
nature to set aside her own interests and give 
. graciously and generously to a little brother 
or sister half an hour of fairy tales or sympa- 
thetic attention and love. All these little 
acts of graciousness, of hospitality and of 
sympathy are seemingly trivial, and yet the 
girl who gracefully and happily meets the 
little trying emergencies as they present them- 
selves is apt to be the girl who, when the 
great trials come, faces them most bravely. 


aK 
Making the Most of Opportunities 


Arr considering carefully the lives of 

both wealthy and poor girls, I have come 
to the conclusion that a girl’s chances to be a 
girl, or a woman’s chances to be a woman, in 
the fullest sense of the word, are in both cases 
about the same. So far as education, ap- 
pearances and pleasures are concerned, the 
wealthy girl may have the advantage; but so 
far as womanliness and nobleness are con- 
cerned, girls of all classes meet on an equal 
ground of possibilities, and I am sure none 
of us will wish to say that nobleness and 
womanliness are dependent upon education, 
appearances or pleasures. We are all too 





well aware that they are dependent upon 
unselfishness, bravery and sensitiveness, and 

wealthy or poor, 
may possess. 


these qualities any girl, 
educated or uneducated, 


By Helen Spencer 


were but two classes of little girls—, 


Zp 


Possibilities for Greatness 


he SPEAKING of a girl’s meeting of emer- 

gencies I want you to put aside in reading, 
as I do in writing, all thought of class dis- 
tinction. I want to speak to girls as girls, 
and I want to speak of those possibilities for 
greatness and power which lie deep down in 
every girl’snature. The fine things of human 
nature and of life apply to us all; though we 
may not all share in worldly wealth and 
material gifts, yet there are wonderful riches 
and gifts which are of common possession, to 
be had by every one who wishes them. 

Lowell struck the same keynote of unlim- 
ited greatness when he wrote: 

“No price is set on the lavish summer ; 
June may be had by the poorest comer.’ 

And the taking up of these uae: this 
natural richness, this power and greatness 
which lie open to us all—it is of this that I 
wish to speak. 

I remember that when I was growing up 
and was very critical, I used to say that a 
girl whose face bore any traces of unhappi- 
ness was to my mind not a brave girl. I 
modified that, of course, just as soon as I had 
any real test of bravery myself; and I say 
now that those girls whose lives have been 
full of responsibility and trial, and whose 
faces show marks of unhappiness, are often 
wonderfully brave; but that those whose 
lives have been full of responsibility and 
trial, and whose faces show no marks of 
unhappiness, are much braver. 


mK 
Cultivation of a Cheerful Spirit 


T IS not a new thought, but it is one still not 
enough heeded, that the greatest bravery 
is often accomplished, not through tears and 
fierce struggle, but rather in cheerfulness and 
happiness. I do not mean a cheerfulness 
where one sees the struggle back of it; I 
mean the healthy cheer and happiness which 
ring as true as a bell, and which beautify 
to-day the lives of many women whose paths 
have lain in rough places. I do not mean 
that a brave life is ever entirely free of 
struggle; for we develop slowly, and the 
grace of cheerfulness and happiness may 
come only after many a long struggle; but I 
do feel like pointing out that natural and 
buoyant bravery, like natural and buoyant 
unselfishness, is a finer, higher thing than the 
bravery or unselfishness which comes only 
with fierce struggle; and I do wish to point 
out that the one is a higher quality than the 
other, and a thing for us all to strive to 
possess. 

The first and perhaps the. most valuable 
precaution for any girl to take, when sud- 
denly confronted with great trying emer- 
gencies, is to get rid of unhealthy, morbid, 
brooding thought. Girls think and worry too 
much. They carry the day’s cares over into 
the night, and the night’s fears over into 
the day. I have a friend who once, when I 
was confronted by trying matters for deci- 
sion, advised me never to think upon any 
puzzling or troublesome line of thought after 
dusk, to make up my mind to lay aside all 
serious decisions and important questions 
that troubled me until broad daylight. 


aK 
Power of Tact and Sympathy 


HAVE followed that advice many a time, 

and have obtained a good night’s rest 
when, had I not followed it, I should have 
lain awake, the prey of a thousand fears and 
questions. If one has banished worry and 
brooding from one’s mind it is a step toward 
cheerfulness and happiness. The truth is, 
we have not enough really happy, sunny girls 
in the world. I sometimes hear girls saying 
that they have no particular talent, no par- 
ticular purpose in life; and yet the ambition 
to make the number of noble, fine, sunny 
women greater by one—an amb‘: on barred 
from none by lack of talent or genius—is, I 
do not doubt, a much nobler ambition and 
purpose than those ambitions and purposes 
which spur many of us who follow definitely 
some one line. With cheer and bravery, to 
encourage or help souls to be brave is, I be- 
lieve, a finer thing than painting pictures or 
writing stories. 

Besides cheerful bravery there are many 
other qualities needed by a girl in meeting 
grave emergencies: not the least of these is 
judgment. Judgment comes, perhaps, often- 
est coupled with a quick and broad sympathy. 
If a girl’s sympathies are large, if she is 
tolerant, she is apt to make broad, just 
decisions. A girl need not be positive or 
domineering to be considered a girl of judg- 
ment and decision; it is rather a lack of 
these traits which is needed. It ‘s rather 
required that, making as clear and just a 
decision as she can, she then submit it as 
still open to reason or to influences which she 
may have overlooked. This method is much 
more successful than arbitrary decisions. 
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The Real Secret of Happiness 

KNOW of a womanly girl who, left as the 

support of three younger sisters, never 
made any important decisions without con- 
sulting these three children. If there were a 
journey to be planned, they helped plan its 
pleasures and expenses; if any deprivation to 
be endured, they each offered some sugges- 
tion for making the deprivation easy. By tak- 
ing careful consideration of their views, this 
older sister gained a trust from them which 
was a recompense in itself; and later, when 
the three little sisters grew older, their judg- 
ment, trained as it was to justice and broad- 
mindedness, was of real help, and the heavy 
responsibilities which so often weigh down 
the lives of older sisters were shared equally 
by four, and were made lighter by the loving 
sympathy of their sharing. 

It is a point of nice balance not to be vacil- 
lating and yet not to be too positive; anda 
girl may acquire this balance only by gene- 
rosity of thought toward others, and a broad- 
minded willingness to see all sides of the 
question. There is, perhaps, nothing which 
so helps to cultivate judgment in a girl who 
is willing to learn as the opening up of re- 
sponsibilities, the coming of emergencies. 


mm 


Influence of True Womanliness 


_ is still another essential inthe girl | 


who is successfully to meet emergencies, 
and that is sensitiveness. I do not mean, of 


course, that sensitiveness, as usually under- | 


stood, which allows a girl to be hurt and dis- 
couraged at the least rebuff; I mean rather 
that sensitiveness, as of a well-tuned instru- 
ment, which responds quickly and harmoni- 
ously to the least touch; I mean that sensi- 
tiveness which makes a girl’s life womanly, 
sweet and sympathetic. 

I have seen some great possibilities or 
emergencies come to a girl and have seen her 
mistaken attitude in meeting them. Take, 
for instance, poverty. Here is a chance, 


never until now given to her, to take her influ- | 


ence out into the world, a chance to make 
her life powerful and broad, a chance to 
carry beauty and refinement and gentleness 
into places which are without them. Yet I 
see girls going into work with a brusque, 
defiant determination to battle their ways 
through life—a determination which robs 
them of  sensitiveness, 
refinement, of power, of all those things 
which should be a girl’s attributes. 
show resolution which brings with it no 
advantage, no breadth, no sweetness, nothing 
but opposition from other brusque and defiant 
natures, and from men who have already had 
too much of that spirit to deal with in life, 
who, for the refinement and pleasure to be 
found in dealing with a high, sensitive woman, 
will frequently give to her, rather than to a 
man, some desirable position or advantage 
which it lies in their power to give. 


aK 
Recognition of Others’ Needs 


A GIRL who keeps her nature sensitive, who 

carries out into the world gentleness 
and refinement and the ability to recognize 
other people’s needs and requirements, this 
is the girl who, in meeting emergencies, gov- 
erns and bends them to serve her use; this is 
the girl to whom poverty may become a 
blessing, not by the old arbitrary belief that 
trials are necessary, but by the law of a 
woman’s nature, which makes every new 
opportunity for usefulness a broadening and 
beautifying thing to her. 

It comes to me to think also of the less 
trying but no less important emergency 
which girls are often called upon to meet— 
such, for instance, as a loss of money, which 
perhaps means only a cutting down of luxu 
ries and a simpler mode of living. I have 
seen this emergency come to a girl, and have 
seen her sit with folded hands unconscious of 
the many chances opening up to her to 
broaden her nature—chances to originate little 
comforts and pleasures, chances for cheerful- 
ness, for appreciation, chances to create in 
other people’s lives a need for her, chances to 
make her influence a sweet, wholesome thing. 


aK 
A Common-Sense View of Things 





KNOW a girl who had a comfortable in- | 


come to spend as she liked. This was 
suddenly taken away by financial reverses. 
She is not obliged to support herself, yet she 
may have to, and is preparing herself for it. 
She lives still in the luxurious home, but 
now without luxury. I remarked, not long 
ago, how happy and brave she had kept 
through it all. 
‘TI believe,’’ 


she said, “I keep happy 


of gentleness, of | 


They | 


November, 


1899 


“When you wish the latest styles write to us.’ 


Tailor Made 
Suits, *5. 


F you wish something decidedly new ina 

| dress or cloak, and entirely different from 
the ready-made garments which you find 

in every store, write for our Catalogue and 
Samples. There are hundreds of firms selling 
ready-made suits and cloaks, but we are the 
only house making fashionable garments to 


order at moderate prices. 


| 


because I don’t think in the usual way of | 


what I have lost. I keep thinking of how 
much I have had in my life.’’ 

Her point of view seemed to me unusually 
fine. She did not grieve over what she now 
missed, but was thankful, instead, that it had 
once been hers. I doubt if any philosophy is 
sounder. 

Of course, so far, the emergencies men- 
tioned are, after all, only one side of the ques- 
tion; they are emergencies of those who have 
had and have lost. There is another class— 
like the little girls without big brothers— 
those who have never had advantages at all. 
What of them? I will take up that subject 
in an article next month. 





Editor’s Note—This is the first in a short series 
of articles to girls by Helen Spencer, who will 
write in the next (the December) issue of the 
journal on ‘‘ The Girl Who Has No Advantages.”’ 


| New Skirts, cut accordin 
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Our Catalogue illustrates an exquisite line 
of ladies’ costumes and cloaks, selected from 
the newest Paris models. Our designs are 
exclusive, and are shown by no other firm, 
and the fabrics from which we make our gar- 
ments comprise only the very latest novelties. 





Our Catalogue illustrates : 


Charming Costumes and Tailor-Made 
Suits, faultless in cut and 
finish, $5 up. 

Handsome Jackets, lined throughout, 
entirely different from the ready - 
made ones, $5 up. 

Jaunty Capes, $4 up. 
to the latest 
French models, $4 up. 

Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Bicycle Suits, 
oe Habits, Rainy-Day Suits, etc. 

‘e pay express charges to any part of the 
ound Tf when writing to us you will kindly 
state whether you wish samples for suits o: 
for cloaks, we will be able to send you a ful! 
line of exactly what you desire. In addition 
to our regular line of samples, we have special! 
lines of black goods and fabrics for second 
mourning. 

Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples; you wi! 
we thesinwlaiakeseas 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 

119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City. 
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shown upon this page will, if 
properly made, prove very salable 
at either bazaar or church fair, or 
make exceedingly attractive and 
dainty little Christmas gifts. They are all 
simple in construction and of inexpensive 
materials, and may be fashioned by any one 
who is accus- 
tomed to the use 
of the needle. 
oN 
HE stickpin 
case, which 
will be found 
most useful when 
traveling, is 
made of a 
piece of pale 
gray flannel, 
lined with 
pink eider- 
down and 
bound with 
inch wide 
pink satin 
ribbon. This 
ribbon forms 
the strings which tie it securely when the 
pins are in place. A monogram or a 
pretty design in flowers may be worked on 
the outside of the case if desired. 








A TRAVELING 
STICKPIN CASE 





DAINTY SILK WoORK-BASKET 


HE dainty silk work-basket is 
made by covering two octagonal- 
shaped pieces of cardboard seven 
inches in diameter with figured silk 
and overseaming them together. On 
each side of the octagon sew a bag 
five inches deep, including the frill, 
and six inches wide; then sew each 
bag to the adjoining one, drawing 
them together an inch from the top with nar- 
row ribbon. This basket may be reproduced 
in figured chintz, in sateen, or in linen, in 
which case the edges of the bags may be 
hemstitched. Such a basket is not only a 
convenience, but 
is exceedingly 


THE MODERN PRISCILLA 
eg should be padded 110-A BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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HE embroid- 
ery silk case 
shown in the 
illustration is 
made from a 
piece of cretonne 
ten inches wide 
and thirty inches 
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A PRETTY BOOKHOLDER 
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by ten, is used as foundation for a plaited 
work of ordinary tape made by simple inter- 
lacing, which is placed in the centre of the 
material on the wrong side, and basted on 
three sides, one end being bound and left to 
form a pocket in which the work may be 
kept. Five inches at one end of the case is 
turned over and a scissors shield, made of 
the material and bound, is sewed in the 
centre. At the other end four inches is left 
to turn over in the same way, forming, by 
bands of ribbon, small pockets for needles, 
thimble, etc. The entire case is bound with 
one-inch satin ribbon. The skeins of silk are 
cut, and an ordinary dress steel with slot in 
end forms, when threaded, a bodkin by which 
the silk is carried through alternate tapes. 
The case 
when not in 
use may be 
folded four 
times, or 
each end 
folded 
twice, mak- 
ing it com- 
pact and 
handy as a 
receptacle 
for fancy- 
work. Gros- 
grain or 
satin ribbon 
may be sub- 
stituted for 
the tape if 
desired, 
and will 
make the 
case more 
ornamental. 
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HE child’s tatted cap in the illustration is 
begun in the centre of the back with a 
wheel. The number of these wheels in each 
row is increased to make the wheel lie flat. 
This forms the crown. The head part is 
formed of six wheels, joined to each other by 
thin chains, and 
also joined to the 
chains of the crown 
piece. Make the 
wheel like the one 
in the centre of the 
crown, The cap is 
finished by two 
double rows of rings 
all around. The 
illustration will 
show where they are 
joined. Through the open spaces of these 
two rows run inch wide white satin ribbon, 
placing a double bow at the top. Broader 
ribbon forms the cap strings. When finished 

the cap may be neatly lined with soft silk. 


CHILD'S TATTED CaP 
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HE pretty illustrated bookholder is made 

of tin forms padded slightly on both the 
outside and the inside, and covered with satin 
which is ornamented with flower sprays cut 
from heavy silk lace. 
The edges of the 
holder are to be 
finished with a large 
silk cord to match 
the outside covering. 
The initials of the 
owner may be substi- 
tuted for flowers. It 
would be a very 
charming idea to 
cover the book forms 
with burnt leather. 
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her handy little 
handkerchief 
pocket shown is made 
of black gros-grain 
ribbon withthe lower 
end turned up and 
neatly sewed at the side to form a pocket. 
A pretty bow finishes the top and covers a 
safety pin for fastening tothe belt. One loop 
of the bow is also turned up to form a little 
receptacle for the spectacle case. Any shade 
of ribbon may be 
chosen in place of 
the black. One of 
these pockets will 
prove an accepta- 
ble gift in these 
days when the 
close-fitting skirts 
make the insertion 
of a pocket im- 
possible. 


HANDKERCHIEF POCKET 


A POCKET WorRK-BOx 


SMALL work-box, 

suited in size tothe 
pocket, is made by cov- 
ering a pasteboard box 
with bronze leather. 
Some leaves of flannel 
are sewed on the inside 
of the lid to serve asa 
needle and pin case, a 
pocket is made for a thimble, and the rest of 
the space is utilized for a spool of white 
thread and one of black silk. 
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PHOTOGRAPH case may be made by 
cutting out several frames from. stiff 
cardboard. These frames may be slightly 
padded, covered with any desired material, 
as satin, velvet, cretonne or silk. All should 
be fastened together at the back with bution- 

hole twist. The 

outside cases 





PHOTOGRAPH CASE 


outlined with cord 
if desired. 

This little recep- 
tacle for stationery 
is made of paste- 
board covered with 
denim. A second 
piece of denim is 





Shopping BY Mail 


MONEY-SAVING SUGGESTIONS 


Our books show that we have nearly 
two million customers, who live in 
all parts of the world, most of whom 
depend upon our establishment for 
their Christmas gifts—we can take 
care of your wants also. 

You need not be a person of wealth, 
for we have articles suitable for gifts 
10¢ ranging from 3 cents to $1000. 

Our 304-page catalogue tells of 
everything to EAT, WEAR and 
USE, and offers particular sugges- 
tions in: Book-Cases, Bicycles, Brass 
Goods, Cabinets, Candies, China 
Closets, Cigars, Couches, Clocks, 
Commodes, Desks, Draperies, Fancy 
Chairs, Fancy Tables, Fountain Pens, 
Gold Pencils Groceries, Handker- 
chiefs, Jewelry, Lamps, Mufflers, 
Musical Instruments, Neckties, Orna- 
ments, Pictures. Pocket- Knives, 
Rockers, Rugs, Shoes, Silverware, 
Sterling Silver Novelties, Stools 
Tables, Watches, and a thousand 
other things, including many useful 
articles in Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
wearing apparel. 


CARPET CATALOGUE 


Our lithographed catalogue 
shows Carpets, Rugs, Art 
Squares, Portieres and Lace Cur- 
tains in their real colors. Carpets 
sewed free, lining furnished free, 
and freight prepaid. 


Our Made-to-Order Clothing cata- 
logue, with samples of cloth attached, 
will furnish many Christmas sugges- 
tions. Expressage paid on Clothin 
everywhere. We also issue a specia 
catalogue of Pianos, Organs, Sewing 
Machines and Bicycles. 

We're prompt—all inquiries an- 
swered the same day they are re- 
ceived. We will make your Christmas 
buying more satisfactory than it has 
ever been before. Can we serve you? 
Which catalogue do you want? 














Address this way: 


JULIUS HINES & SON 
Baltimore, Md. Department 425 
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THE MODERN PRISCILLA 


=a 





will send cambric pattern and the best linen 
braid and thread for making this eight-inch 


Battenburg Lace Doily and the 
Priscilla Needlework Book . 


for 1899, containing illustrated directions for 
making Point and Battenburg Lace and a sam 
ple copy of “The Modern Priscilla” 


For 25 Cents 
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STUY VESANT 
PIANOS 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY PRICE 


stitched to the first 
long. A piece of to form pockets to e 
ordinary muslin fit the stationery. 


or duck, measur- 
ing fifteen inches 
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NY little maiden’s heart would rejoice 
over a Christmas present of a set of 
doll’s furniture such as the one shown here, 
which is made from wooden boxes, and 
draped with an inexpensive silkoline. 





A LITTLE BED WITH CANOPY 


The bed is made of one of the shallow 


CASE FOR FANCY SILKS 





THE COMFORTABLE SOFA 


The sofa is made of a prune box. Remove 
the lid and one side. Use the side for the 
seat, sawing off enough to let the seat slip in 
easily. Pad the inside of the box. 





Such a case will 


be found useful. FOR STATIONERY 
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The chair is made of the same sized box as 
the sofa; one end is taken off for the seat. 
Remove the lid and end, cut the sides 
slightly curved, and make like the sofa. 

The dressing-table is made of a cube- 
shaped box. Remove the lid and it will 


serve for shelves for the dolly’s clothes if | 


little cleats are tacked inside. 





THE DOLL’S TABLE 


Put a heavy piece of wood in the lower 








either in cash or easy monthly payments, for new case style 
“0,” in Rosewood finish, 7% octaves; fully warranted; durable, 
reliable and of good tone quality. 

This instrument may be exchanged at any time within five 
years from date of purchase for a new WEBER PIANO ora 
new WHEELOCK PIANO, when a fair allowance will be made, 
or if exchanged within one year the full price will be allowed. 


Catalogues and full particulars 
mailed free to any address, 


WEBER WAREROOMS 


Corner Fifth Avenue and Sixteenth Street, New York 








If you send for 
This Dress | 


73. 


You will probably | 
be so well pleased | 
that you will be glad 
to buy all your Chil 
pha dren’s things at the 





_ 
) largest store in the | 

Good quality nainsook, world devote d ex 

round yoke of narrow . “ERB ; ay 

tucks, fnished with two Clusively to the ou 

hemstitched ruffles, neck fitting of ¢ hildren 

and sleeves to correspond, . 

hemstitched hem on skirt; (/2y mail, postuge paid, 


sizes, 6 months to 2 year Oo cents extra. 


A Catalogue with over 1000 Illustrations | 


part of the box to prevent top-heaviness. 

The table is made from a box similar to | 
the bed. Nail an inch stick on each corner, | 
and cover box and sticks with the silkoline. 


boxes in which condensed milk is packed. 
Nail on strips to form a frame for the top of 
the canopy; cover these sticks and the box 
with silkoline, adding ruffles of the same. 


Mailed for 4 cents postage. 


60-62 West 23d Street, New York 











PADDED ARMCHAIR 


DRESSING-T ABLE 
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Illustrations from Photographs from the Collections of Mrs. 
Thaddeus Horton and Mr. R. A. Lancaster, Jr. 








Probably the most lavish hospitality America has ever 
known was that which was dispensed in Virginia in Colonial 
days. The old homesteads, many of which are shown 
below, appear to have been designed for the very purpose 
of entertainment; indeed, all the circumstances of life in 

















“Mount Vernon,” the home of George Washington, on the bank of the Potomac River, in Fairfax 
County, was built by Washington’s brother Lawrence, who settled there in 1743, naming the estate after 
Admiral Vernon. In 1858 the house and two hundred acres of land were sold to the Ladies’ Mount 
Vernon Association, which holds the estate as a place of perpetual pilgrimage. 
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** Monticello,” the historic home of Thomas Jefferson, is situated near Charlottesville. It was here that 
Jefferson spent his last years, and here that both he and his wife died. After his death his estate was sold fo 
to satisfy his creditors. Jefferson retired to Monticello in 1809. His daughter Martha and her husban', M 
with their six sons and five daughters, resided with him; also his grandson, Francis Eppes. M 




















“ Westover,” on the James River, one of the best-known plantations in the region, was the home of 








“ Brandon,” on the James River, in Prince George County, was built by Governor James Harrison, «nd 


William Byrd, a Colonial official, who died there in 1704, The estate upon which Westover is situated has been in the possession of the Harrison family since about 1705, The exact age of the house is not 1’ 
included the present site of the city of Richmond, The house is still in the possession of the family. known. Brandon is like an English country house, being surrounded by broad lawns and shaded by fine he 
From the river it presents a fine appearance. From the collection of Mr. Lancaster. trees. It is one of the most picturesque spots on the James. From the collection of Mr, Lancaster. m 
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“ Estouteville,” in Albemarle County, is one of the oldest and 
most interesting of the houses in that locality. It is situated in the 
midst of a large estate. ‘The house is now in the possession of Mrs. 


of Colonial architecture, with its 
n i € ; house in every detail is suggestive of hospitality. It is now the home 
Peyton Coles. From the collection of Mr. Lancaster. of Mr. Alexander Bruce. From the collection of Mr. Lancaster. 





“Berry Hill,” in Halifax County, is a most interesting example “The Fairfax House,” at Alexandria, was once the town house 
well-proportioned pillars. This of Lord Fairfax, President of the Council in Virginia. It stands b 
unchanged since Colonial days. ‘he last Fairfax to occupy it was t 
Bryan, eighth Lord Fairfax. From the collection of Mrs, Horton. n 
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. “Sabin Hall,” an old Colonial house in Richmond County, was built by Landon Carter, a wealthy 
Virginian, in 1734, and has always been in the possession of a member of his family. The grounds surround- 
ing the house are spacious, and the trees are unusually fine. The passageway which runs through from 
the front to the rear of the house is distinctly Colonial. Wrom the collection of Mr. Lancaster. 
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“The White House of the Confederacy,” at Richmond, Virginia, is more often called the Davis mansio™ 
It was here that Jefferson Davis resided during the days of the Confederacy, and here that his d vughter { 
Varina Anne Jefferson Davis, popularly known as “‘ Winnie,” and the “Daughter of the Confederacy) ‘ 
was born. ‘he view given is one of the back of the house, which is the most imposing part. 








Ma Virginia 
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Virginia during the Colonial period seem to have lent 
themselves to a gracious hospitality. 

Nor can it be said that Virginia has lost her prestige 
in this direction. She still possesses the attributes which 
always have been characteristic of the State which is 
affectionately called the ‘‘ Mother of States,’’ as well as 
the ** Mother of Presidents.’’ 



































“ Montpelier,” in Orange County, the home of James and Dolly Madison, seems to have been designed 
for the hospitality which it dispensed. It was within a day’s drive of Monticello, and Mr. Jefferson and 
Mr. Madison were called. neighbors. The grounds were extensive and surrounded by forest trees. Here 


Madison died, and almost within sight of the house he is buried. From the collection cf Mrs. Horton. 














“ Arlington House,” on the Potomac, was built in 1802 by George Washington Parke Custis, the grandson 
of Martha Washington, whose daughter Mary became the wife of General Robert E. Lee, who, after his 
marriage, made his home at Arlington until the time of the Civil War, when the estate was confiscated 
The beautiful grounds are now used as the National Soldiers’ Cemetery. 
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d “Mount Airy,” the home of the Tayloes, on the Rappahannock River, Richmond County, was built in “Shirley,” a delightful place on the James River, about thirty miles below Richmond, is the home of 
rt 1758 by John ‘Tayloe, and has always been proudly retained in the + ama of the Tayloe family. The the Carters. It is a typical house of a James River planter of the middle Colonial period—stately and 
€ house, which is distinctly Colonial in style, has a most interesting history, and is full of rich heirlooms, dignified. A part of the house was built in 1642. It has been enlarged and altered in the present century. 


many of which date back to Colonial days. From the collection of Mrs. Horton. 


Lafayette was a frequent guest here. From the collection of Mr. Lancaster. 
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se “The Nelson House,” at Yorktown, was built in 1740. The “ Oatlands,” a handsome residence in Loudoun County, is suggest “Oak Hill,” in Loudoun County, was formerly the home of 
ds bricks and ornamentation were brought from England. It was here ive of ease and comfort in every detail. A more charming home President James Monroe, who retired there at the close of his 
as that General Cornwallis had his headquarters during the bombard- cannot be imagined than this one, with its broad lawn and hand second term, and divided his time between his Virginia home and 


ment of Yorktown. From the collection of Mrs. Horton. 


some old trees. From the collection of Mr. Lancaster. New York. Krom the collection of Mr. Lancaster. 











“ e . 
- ae The Garnett House,” a long, low, rambling house, suggestive of hospitality on every side, is the property 
r, ‘ 


lene e of Judge G. T. Garnett, of Mathews County. The old trees form a most charming setting 
Ys ‘lightful home, which, with its spacious lawns and attractive gardens, is delightfully reminiscent 
when squires and dames a-hunting went. From the collection of Mr. Lancaster. 




















“Morven Park,” in Loudoun County, was formerly the home of Governor Swann, of Maryland. It i 
now the residence of Dr. Shirley Carter. This house is peculiarly Virginian in type and suggestive of the 
open-handed hospitality for which the State has always been noted. It is surrounded by wide-spreading 
and beautiful old trees. From the collection of Mr. Lancaster. 
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Edited by Margaret Bottome 
HEART TO HEART TALKS 


7 AM so used to seeing time 


employed these days in ex- 
ercising. the body that it 
seems as if the command 
** Exercise thyself’’. were 





+ physical sense, but it was 
EOC) not in this sense that Saint 
Paul wed the words, though I think very 
n..urally the arena was in his mind when he 
said, ‘‘ Exercisethyself rather untogodliness.’’ 
We need, if we are to be Christians, exercise, 
and we need exercise every day. To be a 
Christian means effort. The mind must be 
exercised, the will must be used, and we 
must take these exercises. Are we using our 
faith, our hope? Are we making efforts and 
exercising ourselves unto godliness? It 
seems to me that we are constantly under- 
estimating the air of worldliness in which we 
live. If we are ina malarial district we take 
quinine or some antidote to counteract the 
poison, but we never think of taking an 
antidote against worldliness. If weare living 
among illusions we are not living up to our 
name, to our best selves. We call ourselves 
daughters of God. Dowe act as if we were? 
Is our Father’s pleasure, our Father’s will, 
everything to us, and does this go on in all 
our daily life? I do not think so much about 
what we say we believe as what our belief 
does for us. I have a great respect for those 
who do not see as I do if they are only true to 
what they do see; the great thing is for them 
to be true to what they believe to be right. 


Ss 
An Anecdote Concerning Henry Clay 
x INCIDENT that goes far back in my life 
was brought to my mind the other day in 
talking with a friend who was exercised over 
the matter of making Sunday a day largely 
of feasting and company. She had been 
brought up so differently that her conscience 
troubled her, and I told my friend an incident 
that long years ago had made a great im- 
pression on my mind. Henry Clay had the 
power of drawing men to him in an uncom- 
mon way. A young man who had a great 
deal of admiration for the statesman returned 
home to his young wife one day, and with 
much delight said, ‘‘ Henry Clay will dine 
with us on Sunday.’’ ‘‘ On Sunday?’’ she 
inquired. ‘‘ Yes, on Sunday.’’ ‘* But,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ you know I give no Sunday dinners.’’ 
** But, my dear, it is Henry Clay.’’ ‘* That 
makes no difference,’’ she said. ‘‘ What!” 
‘he exclaimed, with real anger, ‘‘do you 
mean that you will not have Henry Clay here 
to dinner on Sunday?’’ ‘‘I mean,’’ said his 
beautiful wife, ‘‘that I want you to tell 
Mr. Clay, or to write to him, that I appreciate 
the honor of his coming to dine with us. I 
have long wanted to meet him, but I have 
certain principles with regard to keeping the 
Sabbath. On any other day of the week I 
shall be more than delighted to entertain 
him.’’ Her husband stormed and declared 
she had disgraced him, but the wife remained 
unmoved, so the note had to be written. 
Henry Clay replied that he should like 
to make the acquaintance of a woman who 
could stand by a principle, and that he 
would come on the following evening. That 
was the beginning of a friendship that lasted 
for years. Henry Clay had no scruples of 
conscience about dining out on Sunday. He 
probably did not agree with his friend’s 
wife at all, but he did respect her because 
she was true, and had the courage to be true, 
to what she thought was right. 


Let Us All Try to be Tolerant 


ND here comes the toleration of others 
who do not see what we see, but perhaps 
are so much greater than we are. In these 
days of so much questioning as to what is 
truth, it seems to me the vital question is 
whether we are true. Christ could say, when 
asked what is truth, ‘‘I am the truth.’’ The 
embodied truth stood before Pilate when he 
asked that question. I am sure if we im- 
press others with our truthfulness, although 
according to their views we seem in error, 
we could make them say, ‘‘ She does not see 
as I do, but I wish I had something she 
has.’’ Accepting the views of others will 
not make you true, but being true to what 
you yourselves see. 

How often have I thought of the two men 
who wrote “‘ Jesus, Lover of My Soul,’’ and 
“Rock of Ages, Cleft for Me’’; they never 
saw alike as teachers of theology; they 
thought each other wrong till they died, but 
in imagination I can see them walking the 
streets of the New Jerusalem together. 

‘We faintly hear, we dimly see, 
In differing phrase we pray ; 


But, dim or clear, we own in Thee 
The ai the Truth, the 7 ! 


“ Alone, O Love ineffable! 
Thy saving name is given ; 
To turn aside from Thee is Hell, 
To walk with Thee is Heaven!” 


only being obeyed in a’ 


Stand by Your Principles at Any Cost 

WE WANT women who have principles 

and can stand to them, no matter what 
it costs; women who will take time to ask the 
question, ‘‘Is it right?’’ and stay until the 
question is answered. There is too much 
playing with fire, and the getting burned is 
the result of it all. We know how others have 
been wrecked; there are the same rocks, but 
somehow we go straight to them. Ah, that 
is the trouble with so many who have been 
wrecked! Whether any one knows it or not, 
they know it, and God knows it; they have 
made shipwrecks of their consciences. Oh, 
if they had only exercised themselves to have 
always consciences void of offense toward 
God and man! We exercise by prayer, by 
thought, by determined will, and by facing 
the question, ‘‘ Is it right?’’ and making our- 
selves stand until the answer is given. If not 
right, then the ‘‘ no’’ must come with a will. 
We must not allow ourselves to hesitate or 
we shall be drawn on the rocks and wrecked. 
Let us be wise; let us steer away from danger- 
ous currents, and from magnetic rocks. 


+ 
The “ Never-Discouraged” Circle 


REALLY do not know of any Circle that 
has taken this name, but I think it a good 
one, for there is always so much that is calcu- 
lated to discourage. You will have a good 
fight on hand much of the time, but stick 
to it, and do not be discouraged. I was 
delighted to hear a leader of a Circle, at a 
late convention, say, ‘‘ I never allow myself, 
under any circumstances, to be discouraged 
for over twenty-four hours; that must end it. 
Sometimes I am close on to the twenty-four 
hours, but beyond that time I will not go.’’ 
I liked that ‘‘I will not.’’ It is tremendous 
if the will is really in it, and when our will 
is united with God’s will something moves. 
A good many of the Daughters have written 
asking me to reconsider what I said in a pre- 
vious number of the JourRNAL. I said, ‘‘I 
think the gifts of Providence are more equally 
distributed than we have thought,’’ but I 
meant by “‘ gifts’’ what, perhaps, you have 
not thought of; for instance, I think a cheer- 
ful spirit is a large fortune to any one who 
has it. I have no memory for conundrums. 
I never remembered but one, and that was, 
‘* Which is the longest feast spoken of in the 
Bible?’’ The answer is, ‘‘A merry heart hath 
a continual feast.’’ One thing is certain, I 
have found more gratefulness among the poor 
for the little they have than I have found 
among those who, as we say, have every- 
thing. Happiness does not consist in the 
abundance of the things we possess. A 
thankful spirit and a contented mind is wealth. 
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Outward Tribulations and Inward Peace 


HAVE kept a sentence close to me for many 
years, and I may have given it to you; if 
so, I give it to you again: ‘‘ Man’s happiness 
comes never from without.’’ And I have held 
to what I have believed for many, many 
years, and so there is no use in writing to 
me telling me you do not believe it, for you 
cannot make me change my mind. If you 
are not happy under one set of circumstances 
you would not be under other circumstances. 
All depends on the inside machinery. 
Whenever anything in my life seems hard I 
say, ‘‘ From all hardness of heart, good Lord, 
deliver me.’’ Ifthe hard lot does not make 
me hard all will be well, for no hardness of 
lot will continue forever; but hardness of 
heart is a terrible thing, for your heart will 
get harder and harder. That is the reason 
why I love the verse I have given you, or 
should have given: ‘‘I will put a new spirit 
within you; and I will take the stony heart 
out of their flesh, and will give them an 
heart of flesh.’’ Now, Daughters, do not 
get discouraged; the best things are always 
within reach; if you cannot get something 
new that you want, whether a new house or a 
new dress, ask for a new heart, and when you 
get that you will not care much whether you 
have a new house or a new dress. 


+ 
People Who Wear Their Friends Out 


HERE are people who wear us out, and if 
we can keep away from them we had better 
do so. If we cannot the next best thing is to 
ask God to clothe us with an armor that makes 
us invulnerable; that will keep us unruffled 
on the stormiest seas that ‘‘ unreasonable ’”’ 
people can make. But in some way let us 
keep from getting discouraged. I grant that 
some of you have everything to make you dis- 
couraged, and you must not for one moment 
feel that I do not think your circumstances are 
hard, and I hope you tell God how hard they 
are. The Psalmist of old did. He said, 
‘Thou hast showed Thy people hard things: 
Thou hast made us to drink the wine of 
astonishment.’’ Pray, in the words of the 
hymn: 
“Renew my will from day to day ; 
Blend it with Thine, and take away 


All that now makes it hard to say 
Thy will be done!” 


LADIES’ HOME JCURNAL 


How to Keep Up is the Vital Question 

EFORE my window is a beautiful green 

branch of a tree in full dress. Last 
winter that same branch was so laden with 
ice that it seemed as if it must break. 

There are many in this sad world who 
are, as my branch was, laden with ice. It 
seems as if their sorrows were like hail- 
storms, and how to keep up, how to hold on, 
seems to be the one vital question. If any 
such should read about my branch let ‘me 
say to them, ‘‘ Do not break! Cling to the 
one truth, that God has not forgotten you. He 
holds the wind in His fists, and the waves, 
that now seem as if they would swallow you 
up, ‘ in the hollow of His hands.’’’ You may 
look up and say: 

‘* Thou hast a charge no waves can wash away, 

And let the storm that does Thy work 
Deal with me as it may.”’ 

And so by simple faith in God’s goodness 
and love you hold on, and when in future, 
like the branch near my window, it is all 
summer with you, you will remember your 
sorrows as waters that have passed away. 

My branch did not have a will of its own, 
but we have wills, and God can energize 
them, and we must use our wills and say, 
‘*Though He slay me, yet will I trust in 
Him,’’ and He never slays but to make alive. 
Thou breakest down to build up, not destroy. 
Thou doest right, O Lord. 


7 
“With All the Company of Heaven” 


AM so glad that it does not say, ‘‘ With 

angels and archangels,’’ leaving out “‘ all 
the company.’’ Some day we shall know 
the angels and archangels, but when it comes 
to ‘‘all the company of Heaven,’’ then we 
feel at home, because we are so well 
acquainted with so many of the ‘‘ company 
of Heaven’’; our nearest and dearest are 
there. I have always liked company, so 
‘fall the company of Heaven’’ appeals to 
me. I know that not much is told us about 
Heaven, but what is told us means so much. 
I have always been glad of the words 
‘supper’? and they ‘‘ sit down,’’ and you 
mark in the incident that those who have 


been nearest to each other on earth sit 
together. Abraham and Isaac and Jacob sit 
together. It gives me the idea that I shall 


sit down with those nearest and dearest to 
me. ‘‘ All the company of Heaven’? will be 
in circles, undoubtedly. The law of affinities 
is the law of the universe. We shall be near 
those we know best. But not until we get the 
feeling that the surprise of Heaven will be 
that we are there, will we be ready for “all 
the company of Heaven.’’ If the Master said 
‘* Be ready,’’ He meant it, and I think it will 
help you to prepare yourselves if you will 
think of ‘‘ all the company of Heaven.’’ 


s 
The Coming of the Master 


HEN the beautiful daughter of Nehemiah 
Adams came near the end of her earthly 
journey she was entirely unconscious of the 
change that was so near, and the doctor told 
her father he had better tell her she was 
going (she was only eighteen). The father 
sat down beside her bed, took her hand, 
and, looking into her beautiful face, said, 
‘‘ Daughter, the Master is come and calleth 
for thee.’’ She said, ‘‘ Am I going, father?’’ 
He replied, ‘‘ He has come for you,’’ and 
then he talked with her about her mother, 
and how glad her mother would be to see 
her, how much her mother had to show 
her, and repeated the words, ‘‘And he 
showed me a pure river of water of life,’’ and 
thus anticipating seeing the ‘‘ Master’’ and 
** all the company,’’ of whom her own mother 
was the dearest, she passed into the beautiful 
Beyond. But you say, ‘‘All do not go so 
calmly and peacefully.’’ Oh, no; some do 
not know they are going; maybe the good 
Shepherd knows they would be frightened, so 
He takes them over unknown to them. 


. 
Try to Think of the Joys of the Hereafter 


RE you never conscious of loneliness of 
spirit when you have plenty of company 
around you? Your family may be all very 
near to you; near and yet not near. Spirit 
relationship is not so common as you might 
imagine. You will need down here ‘‘ the 
company of Heaven ’’; aspirit of relationship 
with them long before you go there, maybe; 
so it has a very grateful sound, ‘‘ Ye are 
come,’’ to ‘“all the company of Heaven.’’ 
Do let us in some way get acquainted and in 
sympathy with the unseen, for the unseen is 
eternal. So much can go out of life that this 
w t.d may become, in spite of everything, a 
lonc.y shore. And you will wander on this 
lonely shore, wondering when you too will 
launch away, but this you should keep to 
yourself, because you should not shadow the 
young lives that may be around you. But you 
will need to come in spirit touch with the 
unseen company, and thus you will escape 
the loneliness of life, and some day a part 
of the company will come to meet you as you 
come near th¢g shore; the night will vanish, 
and with the morn you shall see ‘“‘ those 
angel faces smile’’ which you have ‘“‘ loved 
long since, and lost a while.’’ Will not that 
be worth waiting for? 
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False Notes Are Fatal 


Accuracy must be acquired by 
teachers before they can impress 
it upon their pupils. Teachers 
of music, more than all others, 
appreciate the value of pianos 
which not only have pure tones, 
but also keep in tune. This is why 
sO many instructors prefer the 


Baldwin 


Piano. Young ladies who are 


| studying music with the inten- 


tion of becoming teachers of 
music should be sure that they 
have the right piano. The 
pamphlet, “How to Know a 
Piano,” willhelp them. It is free. 


D. H. BALDWIN & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Poor music can be played on good 
pianos, but not good music on bad. 












Ages of Embroidery 
Maidenhood 


BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG’S 


Embroidery Book for 1900 


ANNUAL BOOK. JUST PUBLISHED 


It excels last year’s book, and we have letters from Embroiderers 
saying that book was “ worth dollars"* to them. This year's 
“Embroidery Lessons with Colored Studies” 

is even a larger volume. Contains 145 pages; 16 new Colored 
Plates, and 193 other illustrations to show the newest designs in 
Centrepieces, Doilies, Tea Cloths, Tray Cloths, Pincushions, Sofa 
Pillows. Tells how to procure each design promptly and how 
to work every part of It. 

Some of the chapters are: ‘*How to Embroider Flower 
Stems,’ ** Table Sets in Shell Designs,"’ ** Pincushions for Em- 
broidery,”’ ‘* Sofa Pillows for Embroidery.” 

See this book before commencing your Christmas Fancy 
Work. Mailed for 10e, In stumps. 

A New Knitting and Crochet Book 


of 140 pages is also ready for knitters and crocheters. 
for 10 cents In stamps. Address 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
6 Union Street, New London, Conn. 
500 times Eanes n THE LADIES’ HOME 
RNAL, been erected, and a 


half-million dollars’ oan of fine residences, churches 
etc., are this year building from my designs in ond 
around New York, Boston and Philadelphia alone. 


WHY NOT YOURS? 


My personal attention reserved for special studies 
incorporating 


Malled 





has a single one of my designs, 


. r- 
your own in- vemlat 
dividual ideas work 
as the “‘key- rh 
note” of ~ de 
the sired. 


design. 


My books of plans, giving views, sizes, costs, etc., are: 


50 Studies of Sum. C’tt’g’s, 8 .50; 50 Os ee isee to ong = 
25 Brick & Comb’n Houses, . 90 1600 to $2000, 1 

15 Practicable Stables, . . 50/102 “ to y 1.00 
10 Model Schoolhouses, . 1.00; 86 “ to , 1.00 
21 Modern Churches, . .2.00) 82 “* te 1.00 
40 Cott less than — 50; 56 « and u p’d, 1.00 
50 Costing $800 to $1200, .50 | 190 mostly $1500 to 92500, 1.00 


“The Building of It”: a practical book on construct'n, 128 pp., 1.00 
Keith’s Home-Builder, magazine, giving each month ten or more 
of the latest plans, etc.: 10¢, copy; i .00 per year. All news-stands. 
W. J. KEITH, ARCHITECT, 176 Lum. Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF JINGLE STORIES FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS 


Of Which There Will be Several More, All Telling of “ Funnyland’ 
People Live, and Where, as Mr. Smith Says, “ 
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*; Where the Most Wonderful Things Happen, the Strangest Trees Grow and the Most Curious 
It Sometimes Rains Popcorn at Night, and Children Dance Round with Delight.” 
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The children will be told about Christmas in “ 


and how Santa Claus shakes down gifts from marvelous 
trees, as well as all about the ice-cream volcano by the banks where the macaroons grow. 
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If its a Kodak—it’s an Eastman 


The 


Cloud 
Effects 


so easily obtained with 


Kodak 
Films 


put into the hands of the photographer the 
means of securing the most delightful pic- 
torial effects without resorting to double 
exposure or the use of a color screen. 

Because of the thin support and black 
paper backing causing no reflection, film 
negatives also show far less halation than 
glass plates. 


A customer writes: 


“Tt was a surprise to me to find that your films 
produce isochromatic effects, and that, unaided by a 
color screen,” 


Kodaks, $5.00 to $35.00 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Catalogue free at the Rochester N Y 
7 . - 


dealers’ or by mail. 








Any woman who can clev- 
erly relate in writing some 
unusual experience, adventure 
or freak of imagination in a 
manner that will interest 
people, may earn from $100 
to $500 cash if she will send 
her name and address to 
The Shortstory Publishing 
Company, 154-156 High Street, 
Boston, Mass., for printed 
yarticulars regarding their 
1200 cash competition for 
prize stories. Full details 
with names and addresses, as 
references, of women and 
men in every State who have 
received over $12,000 cash 
prize money in former com- 
petitions; also information 
of real value to all who are 
interested in reading and 
writing fascinating short 
stories and earning money 
at home may be had /ree, 
postage paid, 


$4200 
for 
Women 


who 


Can 


together with 


five complete specimen 
stories, by addressing as 
above. 














| The Catholic News 


3 Months for 10 Cents 


FOURTEENTH YEAR 


THIS GREAT FAMILY PAPER 
CONTAINS EVERY WEEK: 


All the News of the Catholic World. 

Fashions and Woman's Page. 

Children’s Page 

One Continued Story. 

Five-Minute Sermon by Paulist Fathers. 

Special Articles of Rare Interest. 

Illustrations by Special Artists. 

The News of the World Condensed. 

Editorials on Timely Topics. 

News and Information for Members of 

the League of the Sacred Heart. 

Columns . Complete 
Reading, INCLUDING Short Stories. 
THE CATHOLIC NEWS will be mailed every 

week for the next three months to any address on 


receipt of 10 cents in silver or postage stamps. 
The regular subscription price is $1.00 per ye ar 
small a sum of money 


simply to introduce it. Address 
The Catholic News 
NEW YORK CITY 





If you eat Candy for enjoyment, 
you want the 


L Very Best 
F; That’s the kind we make. Dro, 

us a postal card and we will 

send you our Booklet, which 

gives much interesting infor 


mation and mail-order prices. 


Liberal samples of our superfine 


Chocolates and Bonbons 


will be mailed for fen cents. 
Their quality will spea 


LEE CONFECTION CO. 


1510 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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SEND SIX TWO CENT STAMPS OR METAL 
CAP FROM JAR OF EXTRACT OF BEEF, 
FOR OUR HANDS OME,1!1900, FOUR SHEET 
DEWEY CALENDAR. 


e Armour & Company, Chicago. 

































carved ; 
estry or in Leather, as may be desired. 
At retail would cost, $13.00 to $15.00 
Our Price in Tapestry, 9.25 
In Leather, . ; - 10.75 

If not the best Chair for that price, 
send it back and we will return your 
money. 
companies order to points north of 
Carolina and east of Mississippi. 

Se end for our new catalogue, which shows 


a nice line of Dining Chairs, Morris 
Chairs, Parlor and Library ‘Tables. 


JONES FURNITURE CO. (Dept. E), Syracuse, N. Y. 
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FOR To Readers of 
* FREE [5 DAYS wae 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


300 Instrumental selections for the 
piano 


35 Songs for all voices with piano 


accompaniment. 


OVER 2200 PAGES 


20 Editors and Special Contributors 





eA SAAS AAA 


This valuable permanent collection 
of musical masterpieces can be obtained 
by those who act promptly at 


Less than one-tenth the 
cost in sheet form 


‘The most complete and valuable Musical 





L ibe wary ever published.” —7Ae Keynote. 
‘Nothing so fine and well worth having in 
one’s home.""—Margaret £. Sangster, Editor 


Harper's Bazar. 


It is a publication we can recommend. There 
is something that will interest all.""—7Ae Fiude. 








“A vocal and instrumental library of rare ex- 
cellence and comprehensiveness.'"—7Ae Pianist. 


SIZE OF VOLUME, 9x12 INCHES 


Hone WORLD’S BEST MUSIC 


New Enlarged Edition of 8 Volumes: 4 Vocal, 4 Instrumental 


Instrumental selections by the greatest composers ; melodious, not too diffic ult, and including popu 
lar and operatic melodies, dances, funeral marches, nocturnes, adagios, military pieces, and classic and 
romantic piano music, The best old and new songs, duets, trios, quartets and choruses upon every sub 
ject: Upon friendship, admiration, love and home; upon absence, sorrow, reminiscence and revery; 
upon humor, patriotism, nature and morality; no hymns, however. 400 portraits and illustrations, 
over 500 biographies of musicians, and about 80 new and copyrighted selections by American 
musicians. ‘The work is planned for cultured homes and sympathetic performers. 





All these Strauss Liszt Rubinstein Paderewski Chopin Wagner 
and over Mozart Saint-Saens Balfe y. n Gounod Arditi 
400 other Beethoven Gottschalk Sullivan Schytte Handel Emmett 
Composers Schumann’ Grieg Smith Bizet Benedict Buck 
represented Schubert Chaminade Bishop Rameau Kreutzer Damrosch 
in this Lange Bendel Chwatal Erkel Mattei De Koven 
matchless Lover Leschetizky Cowen Rachmaninoff Czibulka Faure 
collection: Moore Henselt Dibdin Goldmark Molloy Gilbert 
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IT WI LI COST To get this Treasury of Music, Art and Biography into tp 
4 your home; Use the volumes for 15 days. If they are not p 
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N I make payments as stipulated below. 


Special Offer to The Ladies’ Home Journal Readers 


[A 


,, 
Send us your application at once, stating which style of binding you prefer, cloth or half-leather. 

We will forward the entire set, charges prepaid. We will allow you 15 days in which to examine this 

wonderful collection of music. If you are not satisfied, you can return the set at our expense. If 

satisfactory, you can make your first payment of $1.00, and remit thereafter $1.00 a month for 17 months, 

if cloth is orde red, making a total payment of $18.00. If you select the half-leather binding, which we 

recommend, there will be three more monthly payments of $1.00, making a total payment of $21.00, 

We assume all risk. We suggest that you apply at once if you "desire to obtain a set of this limited 

edition. Don’t fail to mention ‘nk LApirs’ HOME JOURNAL, Address v 

ABSOLUTELY NO RISK TO YOU. H H S . s, 

we pay Teansposrariox chanaes. | h@ University Society = & 


SEND POSTAL FOR BEAUTIFUL SPECIMEN PAGES. 78 Fifth Avenue, New York 4 
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A Beautiful 
Holiday Gift 


This elegant Library 
Rocker is made 
’ in Oak, fin- 
ished either 
in Golden 
or Flemish, 
also in Birch, 
finished in 
Mahogany. 
Has spring 
seat ; the top 
and arms 
handsomely 
upholstered in fine pattern Tap- 
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‘The reason that Hartshorn Shade 
Rollers can always be depended upon is: 
they are made by a concern that has de- 
voted over 30 years to the improvement and 
exclusive manufacture of Shade Rollers. 

The New Improved Hartshorn has new 
end settings and patent clamps for fasten- 
ing on the shade. 

If you buy a shade mounted ona roller 
and it does not work smoothly or gives out 
in a short time—it’s your fault—you failed 
to look for the Stewart Ilartshorn auto- 
graph on the roller. See that the follow- 
ing signature is on all rollers that you buy 
and you will never have any trouble: 


beth Meher. 











PATENT APPLIED FOR 





M itt’ Made of soft, fleecy layers of 
erri ~ pure, sterilized wool. Warmet 
and lighter weight than any 


e other bed-coveri: The 
Any Luxurious "wael is first "Severed 


size or with cheesecloth (see 
TRADE-MARK weight Health cut). It is then put 
desired. Ask into outside cover, 
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eae ry «i Comforts. wash Ww hen 
scriptive booklet, desirable. 


A Dainty Breakfast Dish, made solely of the gluten of the wheat, literally the ‘‘ cream.’’ 
Pure, healthful, 
dish ask your chef to serve Cream of Wheat; 


They are not common prints but 
in your house. You will miss it if you do not look 


you will not be disappointed. You should also 
ask vour grocer to show you those elegant Cream of Wheat Pictures which he will give you 


giving prices, etc., etc. 
Address Dept. C. Odorless 


a breakfast dainty or an ideal dessert | GEO. MERRITT & CO., 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. Dustless 

















artistic gravures, which you will want to hang in the finest room ME 
them over. 
CREAM OF WHEAT CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


The World’s Greatest Watch Works 


Dueber-Hampden 
Highest Grade American Watches 
The only Factory in the World where a Complete Watch (Case and 


Therefore the only factory which can guarantee its watches in every 
The closest running watches. All sizes: 17, 21 and 23 Jewels. 
Ww atch c ages in solid 18-karat and 14-karat Gold, Gold Filled, Sterling Silver 
y Watch Warranted. 

“The 400” is the Smallest Ladies’ Watch Made in America. Hunt- 
ing Case or Open-face styles, with second hand. This watch is made 
only by this Com 

it your dealer does not handle Dueber- Hampden Watches, send us his 
, ‘*Guide to Watch Buyers,’’ sent Free. 


THE DUEBER WATCH WORKS, 


THE MODERN 


ISTOVE POLISH; 
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Twice as much used 
as of any other Stove 
Polish on earth. 


- - CANTON, OHIO J.L.PRESCOTT & Co, NEW YORK. 
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THE BOARDING-HOUSE TABLE 
By Mrs. S. 7. Rorer 


WO things are necessary to correct 
the evils of the average boarding- 
house table—knowledge and fore- 
thought on the part of the landlady 

and consistency on the part of the guests. 
There seems always to be in the mind of the 
average boarder a peculiar condition, destroy- 
ing his ability to judge of the food he should 
eat and under what conditions he should eat 
it. The great desire to get his money’s worth 
leads him to insist that the Fourth of July 
dinner shall be as heavy as the one served 
on Christmas Day. For this reason most 
boarding-houses are utter failures. 


rN 
The Habit of Making Complaints 


peor complain, not because the food is 
bad, but because it seems to be natural 
to complain about and criticise the boarding- 
house table. A family having meat but 
once a day at home dem:” ‘s and tries to eat 
it three times a day in the boarding-house. 
Many boarding-houses during the summer 
months are situated at long distances from 
markets, and where it is almost impossible to 
secure good meats, fresh fruits and early vege- 
tables. Rapid transportation brings to us in 
large cities fruits and vegetables entirely out 
of season. We do not realize this, so accus- 
tomed are we to this great variety. We leave 
the city about the first of July, having had 
new vegetables for a month; our appetites 
are not keen: they have been satisfied. We 
go to the country. At table, of course, we 
meet with our first surprise—inferior meats 
badly cooked, vegetables that have been kept 
all winter long: a perfectly natural thing 
under the existing conditions, though we, liv- 
ing our artificial lives, cannot understand it 
at all. And here, perhaps, comes the first 
disappointment. We demand cream in abun- 
dance, and at the same time expect to get rich 
milk: an expectation difficult to realize. 


m 
How Matters May be Improved 


a. IN summing up the better way to 
improve the boarding-house table, I 
feel it necessary to educate first the boarders, 
to teach them the foods best suited to their 
conditions in the country; though, on the other 
hand, I grieve to see good food so badly 
cooked that it must be thrown away. The 
matron of the boarding-house is frequently 
an untrained housewife; she simply selects 
this way of earning a livelihood, not be- 
cause she is especially adapted to it, but 
she feels that almost any one ‘‘can keep a 
boarding-house.’’ Starting out with un- 
trained servants, who are wasteful, and not 
being a judicious marketer, it is but a short 
time before she discovers that her guests 
find it necessary to leave her and seek other 
quarters. 

The average boarder cannot separate in his 
mind the price he is paying for the board 
and the table; he forgets that servants, fuel, 
rent, and wear and tear of furniture must all 
be taken into account; that the table really is 
the least of all, but still he expects his entire 
money’s worth at that one point. Boarding- 
house keepers do not, as a rule, make much 
money; on the contrary, they work hard and 
eke out miserable existences. 


mam 
A Few Words to the Boarders 


O THOSE who board I would like to say: 
Study to be pleased. Select from the food 
that which is best suited to your own well- 
being, and do not think that it is necessary 
to eat of everything placed on the table. 
Remember that during the summer months, 
the time when one usually boards, heavy 
meats, as well as the heavier vegetables, are 
out of season. Nature gives us during these 
months green succulent vegetables contain- 
ing the salts necessary tothe well-being of 
our blood. An entire vegetable meal should 
be taken at least once a day, perhaps twice. 
Eggs are lighter than meats and may always 
be used for the morning meal; made into 
various dishes they are acceptable for 
luncheon or supper. Children may live 
largely upon milk, fresh fruit, the cereals, 
and well-prepared bread. 
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Faditor’s Note—This is the seventh of a series 
¢ Domestic Lessons contributed by Mrs. Rorer 
uring 1899. Previous articles have been: 


Carving and Serving Meats and Game, January 


The spinners by Eighteen of My Girls, May 


ashe BC of Ice-Cream Making, . June 
Deine Over All Sorts of Fuel, uly 
ee Meals for Small Families, eptember 
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Common-Sense View of the Subject 


E GO out of town for health and recre- 
ation, not to create disease; and we 
should remember that each ounce of food 
ingested above the amount required for per- 
fect nutrition is one ounce of food placed to 
our discredit. During the hot months we di- 


gest less easily and need less heat and force © 


food; and still, at the average boarding- 
house table, more of this food is consumed 
than during the winter months. 

On the other hand, the landlady must be 
trained for her profession or occupation. 
She usually spends twice the amount of 
money that is necessary to set a good table. 
Even in a small boarding-house the waste is 
tremendous. Plain cooks, which really 
means, in English, dish-washers, are often 
employed to do the kitchen work and the 
cooking. Being uneducated, they have 
neither taste nor inventiveness, and are 
never able to utilize to the best advantage the 
left-overs or the odds and ends. 

The standing bill-of-fare at the average 
boarding-house includes steaks, chops, cut- 
lets, roast beef, roast mutton, veal, chicken, 
and hash, which, when well made, is not to 
be despised; but it is not always well made. 
Materials sufficient have been used, but 
inventiveness, thought and taste are lacking. 
To the landlady I must say: Give variety; do 
not allow the same dishes to come and go 
upon your table, day in and day out. The 
best of us grow tired of monotony. 


mm 
Planning for the Day’s Menus 


ILLS-OF-FARE must be thought out dur- 
ing the quiet hours of the afternoon, 

not at the last moment before going to 
market. Plan to work in all the little left- 
overs. For instance, we have to-day three or 
four green peppers left over, half a dozen 
tomatoes and three or four pounds of very 
tough, unsightly beef. We put them all 
together, adding a little butter, stock, and one 
or two sliced onions, and make an East India 
stew; or we may add corn and lima beans and 
call it a Brunswick stew. Garnish the plate 
nicely with boiled rice and its sightly condi- 
tion calls out an appetite. Cold meats, gar- 
nished with some edible green, with dainty 
blocks of aspic, may be served with cream or 
horseradish sauce, or a little tomato ketchup, 
and are by far more appetizing during the 
warm months than the heavy steaks. In the 
summer, use the boiled potatoes left over for 
potato salad for another meal. In the winter, 
hash them with cream sauce, and serve them 
in dainty individual dishes. Let the cereals, 
during the warm months, be the light wheat 


preparations. Fine hominy-grits are accept- 
able to the average person. 
nn 
Palatable Hot Weather Dishes 
URING the hot months cold dishes 


daintily garnished are most attractive. 
What is more appetizing for breakfast than a 
nicely poached egg on a dainty piece of well- 
toasted bread? The ragged sort, on bread 
burned and scraped, costs just the same. 
Fruit nicely served, and chilled just to the 
right temperature, should not be over cold, 
nor must it be warm. Acid fruits are 
rendered almost unpalatable by being made 
very cold, while melons are spoiled if they 
are not thoroughly chilled. For luncheon, 
nicely broiled Hamburg steaks with baked 
potatoes are appetizing; or a broiled Spanish 
mackerel, tastefully garnished with lemon 
and parsley, and potato balls; or aninced 
meat served on toast with tomato sauce; or a 
dainty creamed hash served on toast, the top 
of each piece capped with a poached egg. 

During the heated term vegetables may be 
cooked in a hundred different ways, all at- 
tractive, and may take the place of meat or 
fish. As for instance, broiled tomatoes served 
on toast with cream sauce, daintily fried 
tomatoes, tomatoes stuffed with chopped nuts 
and baked, cucumbers stuffed with nuts and 
breadcrumbs, eggplant and squash the same, 
corn made into pudding or soufflé. Poached 
eggs on anchovy toast and garnished omelets 
are always well liked by those who live in 
boarding-houses, provided always that care 
has been taken in their preparation. 

There is a long list of wholesome breads 
which gives variety to 4 summer breakfast 
for those who desire it. Mush breads, thin 
whole wheat wafers, whole wheat gems, 
apple breads and berry breads are all good 
and wholesome for cuildren. Such meals 
are by far less «~pensive than the usual 
unattractive ones with which we are so well 
acquainted, but they require a little time to 
prepare and a deal of forethought. 


Necessity of Using Left-Overs 

HILE fresh vegetables are in market, 
serve for luncheon cream of vege- 
table soups or water purées. The trimmings 
from the steaks and bones left from the 
roasts will furnish sufficient stock. The first 
day serve this clear with a few fresh vegeta- 
bles, or, if for luncheon your meat supply runs 
short, drop into each soup-plate a poached 
egg, over which pour the hot, clear soup. In 
the winter the remains of fresh fruits may 

be used for the next meal, in puddings. 


the dinner, as for this meal we usually pur- 
chase what might be termed new things or 
fresh materials. Good results, of course, 
depend upon experience and practice; but the 
landlady who provides an appetizing and well- 
served dinner soon has her praises sounded 
abroad. Her house grows too small, and 
she is obliged to extend the accommodations; 
for the average mortal naturally will go where 
he gets what he likes to eat. 
mm 
Some Points that Must be Considered 


Bs BE entirely successful the boarding- 
house keeper must utilize everything; 
the water in which mutton, chicken or beef is 
boiled must be saved and utilized for soups; 
also that in which peas and rice have been 
boiled, and used for to-morrow’s cream of pea 
soup, which will be doubly good, Purées may 
be made from a variety of vegetables that 
have been left over. 


carefully into the hot soup. You may season 
with celery salt or with plain salt and pepper. 
The slices of bread that have been left on the 
plate should not again be placed on the table, 
but may be cut into tiny squares, toasted in 
the oven, and put aside in a tin box. 
These may be quickly heated and served as 
croutons, with soup. 

If you employ a woman to cook see that 
she cooks, but do not expect her to do cook- 
ing, laundry-work, dish-washing, scrubbing, 
and to care for the kitchen and refrigerator 
when you have a houseful of boarders. A 
woman who cooks should cook, and attend to 
her refrigerator and cellar; but she cannot be 
expected todo anything else. If she does you 
will be the loser, for the time spent in scrub- 
bing would be much more advantageously 
spent in working over and saving the mate 
rials brought in. And the finest cuts of 
meat with the choicest vegetables become 
monotonous if served in the same unvarying, 
unattractive way day after day. 


rN 
Catering to Different Tastes 


N PLANNING a meal remember that you 
have various tastes to please. Have at 
least two cereals for breakfast—one of the sort 
that can be bought already cooked, and one 
of the mushes. 
and, if your boarders pay for it, cream. 


Serve always good coffee; see that it is 
well made and of proper strength. Boiled 
coffee is an abomination. French coffee 


may be kept for two hours over hot water, 
and will be just as good as when freshly 
made. Boiled coffee must be taken at once; 
if it stands it is unfit for use. Unboiled 
coffee may be taken by dyspeptics if they 
will omit the sugar. Boiled coffee, if per- 
sisted in, will create indigestion. Serve 
bread that is crisp and palatable. The 
French breads may be put into the oven for 
five minutes before serving time, and made 
warm and crisp. In cold weather you may 
serve eggs and bacon, broiled fish, once in a 
while creamed codfish, chipped beef in cream 


sauce, lamb chops, broiled ham, and, as a side 


dish, eggs in various ways. 
ris 
Dair.ty Luncheon Dishes 

F‘ IR luncheon have such dishes as creamed 

hashed potatoes, hashed browned pota- 
toes, stuffed potatoes, potatoes au gratin, 
peas served in dainty little bread cups, aspara- 
gus stewed with cream sauce, or asparagus 


on toast, or cold asparagus with French 
dressing; beets hashed and served in a 
thickened sauce made from the water in 


which they were boiled; cold string beans 
with French dressing, and such dishes as 
boudins, baked hash, dainty curries, broiled 
chops, and, once in a while, chicken cro- 
quettes, with mayonnaise of celery or toma- 
toes as an accompaniment. 


Allow to each quart | 
of purée one tablespoonful of butter and two | 
of flour; rub these together, and stir them | 


Serve hot and cold milk; | 


One of the nicest | 


luncheons is made from a combination of this | 


sort with Parker House rolls and coffee, fol- 
lowed by a lettuce salad and wafers and 
cheese. Coffee may be taken in the summer 
on the porch; gentlemen enjoy it much more 
after they leave the table, and it makes but 
little extra trouble for any one. 





Editor’s Note—Mrs. Rorer’s answers to her 
correspondents, under tue title of ‘‘Mrs. Rorer’s 
Answers,"’ will be found on page 48 of this issu 
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Soups 


No uncertainty in their 
use—quality always 
the same—the best that 
can be produced— 





“From Tree to Table,’”’ a 
booklet descciptive of our 
other products, mailed free. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO., Rochester, N. Y. 














A PURE 
COCOANUT PRODUCT 


Entirely FREE from ANIMAL MATTER, 


Completely Replacing Butter, 
Lard or Compounds. 


For Shortening aad Frying 





Never Gets Rancid 


Healthful—Nutritious Palatable—Economical 
NATURE’S MOST DIGESTIBLE FAT 


Ask your Grocer for KO-NUT, or write to the 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


INDIA REFINING COMPANY 
Drexel Building, - Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| THE MOST DELICIOUS | 
DESSERT JELLY 
WHOLESOME AND Pure. 
1 _ DIRECTIONS. som) | 
] | PACKAGE BROMANGELON 
| | PeS*Soutne ware 
2 MINUTES TIME 
| NOTHING MORE 
FLAVORS RASP Redeye StRAWEERRY 
h ~ PER PACKAGE. CASE OF 2 DOZ. PACKAGES, 63,°° 
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ORDER. WE PAY POSTAGE OR EXPRESS. 


\STERN & SAALBERG 31.40% ST.NewYorK J 
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meals there may be a great sav- 
ing of time and strength if uten- 
sils and materials be grouped 
2 in such a manner that the 
» worker may stand or sit in one 
, place and have them nearly all 
reach. A_ kitchen cabinet, when 
One 





within 
properly arranged, makes this possible. 
may buy, for ten dollars.and upward, a» 
cabinet containing 
closets for groceries, 
drawers and shelves for 


utensils, and a flour- 
chest, moulding-board, 
etc. Ifamember ofthe 
family have some skill 
with tools he may make 
a cabinet at home. 


* 


“AA Y HOME-MADE 
kitchen cabinet,’’ 
writes Mrs. Lizzie M. 
Lindsey, of Covington, 
Kentucky, ‘‘has been 
my best friend. It is 
made of a box thirty by 
ten inches, resting on 
a chest of drawers; an 
old washstand may 
be used. The box is 
covered with pretty 
wall paper; the shelves 
with oilcloth, which is 
easily cleaned; Swiss 
curtains on a rod cover 
the front heautifully. 
On tup of the box two 
wooden boxes contain 
cook-booxs, also gro- 
cers’ account-books. 

**One shelf is filled with quart and pint 
fruit jars, labeled cornstarch, cornmeal, 
sugar, oatmeal, pepper, salt, vinegar, flavor- 
ing, etc. The middle shelf has the flour- 
sifter in a large tin pan, measuring-cups, 
several little mixing-pans, spoons, etc. The 
lc ver shelf has a tin box, which fits in the 
right corner, for flour; to the left, a tray 
made of an old baking-pan, painted the same 
color as the box, contains baking-powder, a 
box of coffee ground ready for use, salt and 
pepper, knives, forks and spoons. 

‘* When I am ready to prepare a meal this 
tray is placed on the table by the range, thus 
saving many steps. The coffee-grinder is 
fastened to the right side of the box. There 
are brass hooks on the left side for egg- 
beater, spoons, etc., and a slate and pencil 
for daily orders. The top drawer is for 





everything used in making bread; the middle 
one for cake-pans; the lower one is reserved 
for aprons, towels and pot-lifters.”’ 





KITCHEN cabinet made in the following 
manner is one of the ideas of Mrs. Bertha 
Marty, New Albany, Indiana, for lightening 
women’s work: ‘‘ The length,’’ she says, 
‘* is five feet, width two feet and a half, height 
two feet and a half. Half of the top is cov- 
ered with zinc. Next to the top is a shallow 
drawer, half the length of the table; the 
other half is arranged fcr holding the bread 
and meat buards. At each end of the table 
there are four drawers. The space in the 
middle of the cabinet may be utilized as a 
closet. Behind each section of drawers there 
‘is a space eighteen inches wide, eighteen 
inches deep and two feet and a half high, 
containing shelves for utensils.’’ 
This style of cabinet really requires a set 
of shelves above it tc make it complete. 


mK 
As WINTER approaches we begin to think 
such a manner that we need not sit nor sleep 


of methods for ventilating our rooms in 
in a Craught. There is a simple ventilator 





A SIMPLE VENTILATOR 


by means of which we can do this. It is a 
narrow box, having one side, the bottom and 
both ends of boards, and the top and one 
side covered with wire netting. This box is 
placed under the lower sash of the window, 
with the wire side out, the sash resting on the 
outer edge of the box, thus allowing the air, 
which passes into the box through the side 





A CONVENIENT KITCHEN CABINET 
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HOUSEHOLD HELPS AND NEW IDEAS 
By Maria Parloa 


netting, to come into the room through the 
top netting. The ventilation is regulated by 


‘ a wooden slide which may be drawn over the 


top of the box. If a second ventilator could 
be placed at the top of the window, with the 
wire side in, the system of ventilation 
would be nearer perfection. Still, this 

is a much safer plan to follow than that 

of carelessly opening windows in such a 
manner as to cause chilling draughts to 
pass over a bed or to 
strike the occupants 

of a sitting-room. 


m 

O* SMALL farms 

where none of 
the modern dairy 
appliances are in 
use the suggestions 
of Mrs. B. F. Gee, of 
Calm, Ohio, in regard 
to making butter in 
winter, will be wel- 
come. These si'gges- 
tions were sent in an- 
swer to the prize offer 
in the JouRNAL for 
November, 1898, for 
ideas to lighten 
women’s work. Mrs. 
Gee says: ‘‘Since we 
cannot all possess sepa- 
rators it is important in 
making butter to do 
the best we can with 
what conveniences we 
have. I have asbestos 
mats to place on the 
stove, and on them I set 
pans of milk to warm 
—not to scald—in this 
order: Milk that has been set in mans in the 
morning is set on the mats at night; that 
set in pans at night is set on the mats in the 
morning, being careful to take the pans off 
when the milk becomes warm (about 100°). 
This brings the cream right along, and we 
all know that when cold weather has come, 
unless we use artificial heat the cream will 
not rise quickly enough; consequently it 
becomes bitter from long standing. This is 
one cause of poor butter.’’ 


mK 


ITCHEN reminders are simple arrange- 

ments for indicating that certain kitchen 

supplies should be ordered. One of these 
reminders is in the form 
of a board, on which are 
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HOME JOURNAL 


SEFUL and pretty boxes which save both 
steps and space may be easily made at 
home. These boxes may be used for vari- 
ous purposes: for table linen in the dining- 
room, for papers, magazines, work-baskets, 


etc., in the sitting-room, and for rugs, piazza | 


wraps, etc., in the hall. Each housekeeper 
will find for herself how to make them serv- 
iceable. Line the box with thick brown 
paper; cover the outside with either chintz, 
denim or imitation leather, depending upon 
where it is to be placed. Fasten the cover 


with long brass hinges and put brass handles 
If the box be very large it 
A long, broad box may 


on the ends. 
should have casters. 





A USEFUL AND PRETTY HOUSEHOLD Box 


be utilized as a window-seat, as well as a re- 
ceptacle for many things. In that case the 
cover should be nicely padded. When used 
for a window-seat such a box should be not 
more than fifteen inches high. 


mm 


HE question of the disposal of the kitchen 
refuse is often a troublesome one, but 

the invention of a carbonizer has helped to 
solve the problem in houses where a coal or 
wood range is used, provided the quantity of 





FOR BURNING UP KITCHEN REFUSE 


garbage be not excessive. This carbonizer is 
a double pipe of sheet iron, the inner pipe 
being perforated. A hole is cut in the smoke- 
pipe of the range, the carbonizer slipped into 
this opening, and the refuse slowly carbon- 
ized by the heat and smoke. 

Of course, the carbonizer cannot be used 


with a gas stove, and as such stoves are in | 


general use in apart- 
ment houses, where the 





printed the names of 
the usual necessaries. 
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Beside each name is a 
small hole, into which 
a black-headed pin is 
stuck when the article 
named is to be ordered. 
A small receptacle for 
holding the pins is at- 
tached to the board. 
Another of these remind- 
ers consists of a circle 
of strong pasteboard, on 
which is printed a list 
of groceries and other 
supplies. Black beads 
are strung on a cord in 
such a manner that they 
rest at the back of the 














sheet when not in use, 





greatest care is necessary 
: xe to keep the premises free 
Se S'S pviteee ed f kbd 4 
oo werand Nl rom cockroaches, the 
ROW OER. oarmear ix garbage pail requires 
. % PEPPER GI Pi 
> : ‘erences [ special care. When used 
Qrse a in the ordinary way this 
“ . 
Yaad SL pail should be washed 
YX WS < and dried every day to 
PSN € keep it in good condition. 
ome o I have found the follow- 
o . 
\, Veena a ing plan saved a great 
wACEs _ deal of labor: The clean, 
aTA oa: ‘ 
Sao ve. dry garbage pail is lined 
SSN with three or four thick- 
_—— a nesses of newspaper, and 
VINE SARL the drained garbage is 
SOU Rete ©: 4 put into this. - To ome 
SQ. wettonen he the pail the paper anc 
VERSE. CARER contents are lifted out. 
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but are quickly drawn 
into place when they 
are required to show the 
need of anarticle. The list may be extended 
to cover all kinds of supplies. The cost of 
these indicators is about twenty-five cents. 
Something of the sort might easily be made 
at home by a clever boy or girl; not so finely 
finished, perhaps, as those sold in the stores, 
yet good enough for all practical purposes. 


mm 


= HiC3E of us who do our own work,’’ 

writes Mrs. D. W. Stouffer, of Needy, 
Oregon, ‘‘ and especially those on the farm, 
know how the rubbers and work-shoes are 
usually set down on the floor in the hall or else 
thrown into a box kept for the purpose. What 
a bother it is to find our own pair! And those 
in the bottom generally have dirt or water in 
them which has come off of those on top. 
To make a most convenient receptacle for 
rubbers, take a strong, wide piece of table 
oilcloth. Cut off a piece about fifteen inches 
long. This is the foundation; line it or not, 
as you choose. For the pockets, cut some 
pieces eight inches in length and thirteen 
inches in width at the top and nine inches at 
the bottom. Make these double, so that each 
side will show the right side of the oilcloth. 
Bind these pieces, and sew them on the main 
piece, having eight inches between each 
edge. This leaves the bottom a little loose 
for the water or the mud to run through, and 
one can easily wipe it out on the inside with 
a damp cloth. Fasten the holder to the wall 
of the kitchen or entry, a short distance from 
the floor, and you will have something which 
will be a great help and a joy while it lasts.”’ 


TO REMIND ONE OF NEEDED SUPPLIES 


labor, this method is a 
great help in keeping 
the kitchen free from 
roaches, as one of the strongest attractions 
for these pests is the wet garbage receptacle. 


ri 


(>= of the objections to the porcelain 
coffee-pot has been that the strainer 
was too coarse to keep back the finely ground 
coffee. A new filter, which makes ideal 
coffee, has two strainers, one crossing the 
other, like fine lacework. The little cup into 





A NEw KIND OF COFFEE-POT 


which the boiling water is poured has a row 
of holes in the sides, but none in the bottom. 
Thus the water is not forced through the 
coffee, but gently works its way through. 
The cost of these pots is moderate. 





Editor’s Note—This is the fourth article in this 
series. The next will appear in January. 


November, 


1899 
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A Connoisseur’s Coffee 


Tony Faust, St. Louis, is one of the 
world’s famous caterers; his café the 
rendezvous of discriminating epicures. 
His choice of our best blend of coffee, for 
exclusive use on his table, gave a name to 


Blanke’s Faust Blend 


You can drink coffee of the same su- 
perior, smooth, rich flavor if you demand 
Faust Blend at your club or restaurant, or 
buy it for your home. It costs more 
because it is worth more—in 3-pound 
air-tight cans, whole, ground or pulver- 
ized, $1.30 per can. Ask your dealer 
for it—if he hasn’t it we will send you, 
to any part of the United States, a 
3-pound can, express prepaid, at 
regular price. 

Our booklet, ‘‘ Coffee from 
Tree to Lip,” tells how to 
make good coffee, how to 
take care of the coffee-pot, 
how to economize the coffee 
gives recipe for every kind 
of coffee, and valuable infor- 
mation to coffee makers and 


coffee drinkers. It is worth 
ten dollars—free on request. 


C. F. Blanke Coffee Co., St. Louis 


Drink 
Filtered 
Water 


Conceded by physicians to be more healthful than 
boiled or sterilized water, as boiling and sterilizing 
rob it of many salts and gases essential in sustaining 
the human body. 


The Carbon Germ-Proof Filter 


Is the only filter that chemically purifies the water— 
so constructed as to allow the water to run through 
with full force. The shell is made of glass, a perfect 
non-absorbent, and will not rust nor corrode. 


Sent Free on Trial 
Price $5.00, Prepaid 























to convince the pub- 
lic of its merits. 


Money refunded after thirty days’ trial, if not satis- 
factory. Write for free descriptive circulars, etc. 

















Happy the Home 


where frequency 
marks the use of 


Nor Gorges SOUPS 


CONCENTRATED 


Mock Turtle, Bouillon, Tomato, Chicken, 
Vegetable, Ox Tail 


Temptingly seasoned, cooked, ready to 
heat'and eat. Only 10 cents a can, to be 
diluted by the cook to make a full quart. 
Sample can, 6 cents in stamps. Booklet free. 
Most grocers sell them. 


VAN CAMP PACKING CO. 
802 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 











‘Sent on Suspicion’’’ 


Again we ask— 

This month in rhyme: 
Send for our book, 

“ The Test of Time.” 





THE OSTERMCOR 


Patent Elastic $ 
Felt Mattress, 15 


Express charges prepaid. Sleep on it 30 Nights, 
and if it is not even all you have hoped for, if you don’t 
believe it to be the equal in cleanliness, durability and 
comfort of any $50 hair mattress ever made, you can get 
your money back by return mail—“no questions asked. 

Not for sale by stores anywhere. Send for our fre? 
descriptive book, “lhe Test of Time,” to-day. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 117 Elizabeth St., New York 
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Being the Second Article in the Series of Fifty Illustrated Dishes 


HOME JOURNAL 


By Fanet McKenzie Fill, of the Boston Cooking School 


TURBANS OF HALIBUT WITH POTATO BALLS. ‘Two slices 


of boned halibut make eight fillets. Dip in melted butter; squeeze over 
them the juice of half a lemon, a little onion juice, salt and pepper. 
Roll into turbans, fasten with buttered wooden toothpicks and bake 
for twenty minutes. Arrange on a dish, filling the centre with buttered 
potato ba..s. Garnish with parsley, and serve with Hollandaise sauce. 





STEAMED SQUASH SERVED IN ‘THE SHELL. Saw off the top 
of a Hubbard squash and steam the rest until tender. Scoop out the pulp, 
mash the rest of the soft portion and pass through a vegetable sieve. 
Season with salt, pepper and butter; reheat, return to the shell, and score 
the dome-shaped surface with a knife. Serve the squash upon a doily 
placed on a serving-dish. ‘This is a most attractive vegetable. 


CRESS, CELERY AND WALNUT SALAD. Arrange a wreath of 
water-cress upon a serving-dish. Inside this place some tine cut celery, 
and in the centre pile some meats of English walnuts, sliced thin. 
Garnish with sprays of curled celery. Sprinkle with salt and pepper, mix 
thoroughly and dress with oil; then mix again, adding half as much 
vinegar as oil; mix once more, and serve upon a pretty dish. 





ROAST TURKEY WITH SWEET POTATO STUFFING. With 
a quart of sifted sweet potato mix a cupful of breadcrumbs, a quarter 
cupful of butter, a beaten egg, one teaspoonful and a quarter of salt, a 
little paprika and a teaspoonful of poultry seasoning. Salt and pepper the 
inside of a turkey; add stuffing; truss, butter, add a slice of salt pork, 
and bake. Garnish with sausage cakes and sprigs of celery. 





CELERY, ENGLISH WALNUT AND PIMENTO SALAD. Add 
one-third of a cupful of beaten cream to three-fourths of a cupful of mayon 
naise, a cupful and a half of sliced celery, three-fourths of a cupful of 
knglish walnuts, and two chopped pimentos, after cutting from the latter 
Some fanciful figures. Arrange in nests of lettuce, garnish each with one 
of the figures, a nut and celery, and place celery sprays between the nests. 





’ 

CRANBERRY FRAPPE, Boil one quart of cranberries in one pint 
of water for five or six minutes. Strain through a coarse cheesecloth, add 
one pint of sugar, and stir and boil until the sugar is dissolved. When 
cold, add the strained juice of two lemons, Freeze to a mush, using equal 
parts of ice and salt. Serve in glass cups either with or just after roast 
turkey. Place the cups upon«a fancy plate covered with a doily. 


FILLING FOR PUMPKIN FANCHONNETTES, Mix together one 
cupful of dry, steamed and sifted pumpkin, half a cupful of sugar, one of 
rich milk, two eggs slightly beaten, two tablespoonfuls of molasses, one 
of ginger, two of melted butter, one teaspoonful of cinnamon, and a scant 
half teaspoonful of salt. Pour into pastry-lined tins and bake for twenty- 
five minutes. Serve on a plate in the manner illustrated, 


FILLING FOR PUMPKIN PIE. Mix one cupful each of milk and 
dry, steamed and sifted pumpkin, half a cupful of sugar, two tablespoon 
fuls each of molasses and melted butter, one tablespoonful of ginger, two 
eggs slightly beaten, one teaspoonful of cinnamon, and half a teaspoonful 
of salt. Pour into a pastry-lined plate and bake in a moderate oven for 
forty-five minutes. When cold, slip from this plate to a decorated one. 


CHARLOTTE RUSSE WITH QUINCES. ‘Tie a strip of sponge 
cake about a mould. Dip macaroons in caramel sugar and press on the 
cake; remove string. Dip ends of lady-fingers in caramel, set on top, and 
tie. Beat solid a pint of chilled cream with a third of a cupful of fine 
sugar; flavor with vanilla; cool. Slip the case into the dish, half fill with 
preserved quinces, and cover the top with cream and macaroons. 


TURKEY RECHAUFFE. Use two. cupfuls of chopped turkey, 
Make sauce from a quarter of acupful each of butter and flour, milk and 
stock, and half a teaspoonful of salt. Mix and beat three cupfuls of 
mashed potatoes, three tablespoonfuls of butter, three beaten 44 yolks 
and a little salt. Strain, make potato roses around the dish and fill centre 
with layers of meat and sauce. Cover with cracker crumbs, and brown. 
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| Ask your Grocer for them, 





Why Still 
More ? 


The use of Van Houten’s 
Cocoa as a daily beverage in 
family life is continually in- 
creasing. Why? The expla- 
nation is simple enough. 
Because the highest Medical 
Authorities recommend it 
more and more, and because 
experience teaches that Van 
Houten’s Cocoa ought to be 
chosen before all other drinks. 
It is refreshing and strengthening, with- 
out the pernicious after-effects peculiar to 
Tea and Coffee. It is a good nourisher 
and flesh - former. In addition, Van 
Houten’s Cocoa is not expensive, as a 
1-lb. tin will furnish from 100 to 120 cups. 
You cannot take too much of this healthy, 
easily digestible drink; and even after 
the fullest use the flavor never palls on 
the taste, but comes both fresh and re- 
freshing. 





HAVE YOU TRIED 
VAN HOUTEN’S Eating CHOCOLATE? 


ANDERSON’S 
Concentrated 
SOUPS 


Finest Quality 














Put up in 


“LITTLE TINS” 


10 cts. 


Makes a Quart 
We furnish the soup 
You furnish the water 


and look for the trade-mark of 
the “Monk.” 
If he does not have them, send 
us his name and we'll give you a 
| Sample for 4 cents (stamps) 
(Mention variety desired) 





| 
| 


| ANDERSON PRESERVING CO., Camden, N. J. 





Mince 
Meat 


Fresh and fruity. Made from 
the pick of the choicest beef 
deliciously seasoned. Put up in 
convenient packages, enough for 
two big pies. 


Drop postal for booklet, ‘‘ How to Make 
Good Things to Eat.’’ 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 








“Marion Harland” 
Coffee Pot 


It is scientifically constructed, and is recom 
mended by the highest medical authorities as 
the world’s greatest and best Coffee maker 

It will save forty per cent. of ground Coffee 
and will prepare the beverage in a minute 

t is so simple a child can use it It con 
denses all vapor, and allows no aroma t 
escape It makes the Coffee bright and 
clear without eggs or anything els« The 
Coffee Pots are all Nickel-Plated, and they are the hand- 
somest and best that can be purchased at ary price 





If your dealer cannot supply you, the manufacturer will sendan 
size you may select, delivered free by express to any address east of 
the Mississippi (and 50 cents additional elsewhere), at following 
special prices for Ju// nickel-plated Pots, satisfaction guarant ! 

To make 1 quart, 4 cups, $1.25 To make 2 quarts, 8 cups, §1.55 
Tomake 3 quarts, 12 cups, $1.80. To make 4 quarts, 16 cups, $2.00 


MARION HARLAND j'is2 unt” 


814 Hewes ®t. 


ana ta SILVER & CO., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


SAVE ..72,.Your FUEL 


uog THE ROCHESTER RADIATOR 
COST $2.00 AND UP 


Money refunded if not satisfactory. Writ: 
for booklet on economy in heating home 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO. 


24 Furnace Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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N THE hot weather and upon 
busy days sufficient food may be 
cooked on one day to last for 
two. It is a well-known fact 
that starchy foods, such as pota- 
toes, rice, or even bread, are 
made more easy of digestion by 
a second cooking, provided it 
is done carefully. Potatoes, either boiled or 
baked, are much more easily digested if 
warmed over in cream sauce than they are if 
eaten when first cooked. The cream sauce 
also gives them a greater food value. All 
green vegetables, without exception, may be 
reheated to their advantage. Not so with the 
































































albuminoids, such as eggs and meat. Each 
recooking makes them more difficult of 
digestion. Steaks and chops should be 


quickly cooked. An exceedingly thick steak 
may be broiled in twenty minutes. 


an 
Careful Preparation Absolutely Necessary 


HE housekeeper should make out all bills- 
of-fare a week in advance, and should 
bestow time, thought and care on their prepa- 
ration. This forethought will give her an 
opportunity for the better selection of food, 
and the careful making out of her marketing 
list, also time to utilize the left-overs, and to 
prepare, or arrange for the preparation of, 
some of the more economical dishes. The 
housekeeper who orders at twelve o’clock a 
dinner to be served at one is certain to have 
most unsatisfactory results. Conditions, 
prices and appropriateness cannot be con- 
sidered; everything is cooked too hastily to 
be palatable. 

The heavy Sunday dinner is, in this coun- 
try, I am sorry to say, almost the universal 
rule. It isa leisure day for the man of the 
household, but usually a very busy one for 
the woman. It would be far better for the 
housewife to do all of the planning and most 
of the cooking on Saturday, and keep Sunday, 
if it is possible for her to do so, as a day of rest. 


mam 
The Real Value of the Chafing-Dish 


MONDAY, being an exceedingly busy day, 

light, dainty meals should be the rule. 
A chafing-dish supper may be prepared by the 
mistress herself, allowing the maid, who has 
been all day doing the laundry work, to put 
the kitchen in order, and perhaps to sprinkle 
and fold the clothes. Where a woman does 
her own housework, laundry work included, 
the chafing-dish certainly is a great help; she 
may rest while cooking the supper, and be 
relieved from standing over a hot stove. If 
roast beef has formed part of the Sunday 
dinner it may be served cold for Monday 
night’s supper; or if a lunch for the family is 
given it may be used at that meal. On the 
Eastern and Western coasts, where oysters 
are accessible, an oyster supper for Monday 
night is attractive and quickly and easily pre- 
pared. Panned oysters and broiled oysters 
take but little time to cook. The usual 
accompaniments for oysters are cold slaw, 
bread and coffee. Sweets should not follow; 
they are not wholesome with shell-fish. 

Omelets are capable of diversity and may 
form the main dish for a meal on busy days. 
Whiie the butter is melting in the omelet 
pan add a suspicion of onion, and when the 
omelet is ready to roll, put in a little tomato 
and a few peas; or use peas alone, or serve 
with it a cream sauce, or cream sauce and 
peas. The whole preparation should not 
take over fifteen minutes to cook. 


mm 
How Time May be Economized 


F HOUSEKEEPERS would think for them- 

selves, or instruct their cooks that it 

would be easier for them to make preparation 

at the end of one meal for the next, while 

they are obliged to remain in the kitchen, 

‘ the meal following would be much more 

quickly prepared, and they would be saved 

much anxiety and worry. For instance, if 

_ hashed brown potatoes are to be served for 

supper, let them be hashed carefully, put 

into a dish and placed in the refrigerator 

ready to cook at the last moment. Almost 

all green vegetables are better for being 

soaked in water for an hour or two before 

being cooked. They may be prepared in the 

morning. Cucumbers, cut into eighths, 

cooked for twenty minutes in salt water, 

and served on toast with a cream sauce, are 

delicious, and are among the many quick- 

cooking vegetables. Beans, taking a much 

longer time for cooking, are better when 

reheated. A peck may be cooked at a time, 

and reheated, as occasion requires, five 

minutes before serving. This reheating soft- 

ens the woody fibre of string beans and makes 

them much more palatable and digestible, as 
well as saving much time and trouble. 





Editor's Note— This is the fifth of a series 
of Menus which Mrs. Rorer has contributed 


to the Journal during 1899. Those which have 

been published are: 

Menus for Small Social Affairs, anuary 

Menus for a Month, , ‘ Maren 

Twenty Menus Without Meat, ‘ . April 

Menus for Picnics, Garden Parties and 
Excursions, . ° ° ‘ ‘ June 


In the next (the December) issue Mrs. Rorer 
will write on the subject of ‘‘ Twenty Christmas 
Cakes and Puddings.” 


MENUS FOR BUSY DAYS 
m By Mrs. S. T: Rorer a 


- require but a few moments’ attention. 
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Dishes that May be Reheated 


N THE following menus the meals are 
planned largely after the reheating 
method. Meats have been selected that will 
The 
time necessary for the preparation of the 
entire meal is given. 

Where soups are included in the menus it 
is taken for granted that there is stock in the 
house. Time is frequently saved by taking 
a moment in the early part of the day for 
preparation. All materials should be in the 
house the day before they are needed. 

The second cooking of meats must be 
quickly done. If the Monday dinner is com- 
posed of a ragout or brown stew made from 
Sunday’s left-overs, fifteen minutes will be 
sufficient. If cold boiled potatoes are at 
hand they may be cut into blocks and added 
to the meat. Even a cupful of peas, a few 
cold boiled carrots or beets may be added, 
making an attractive dish. A little of each, 
giving variety, is much more appetizing than 
a single large dish of one sort of food. 


mm 
Easily Prepared and Nutritious Dishes 


HE thoughtful housekeeper or maid, on 
busy days, need not remain in the kitchen 
for any length of time if she plan her work 
systematically. She can fix her fire, leave 
the kitchen, and attend to other duties. She 
knows from experience that in so many 
minutes it will be ready for her to use. 
Dishes of cheese are nutritious and easily 
prepared. A cheese soufflé, cheese pudding, 
a Welsh rarebit, all may be served with 
brown bread and coffee, with perhaps a 
simple salad following. Do not have a 
sweet after a heavy cheese dish. Stewed 
tomatoes with rice, the rice having been left 
over or cooked the day before; tomatoes 
stuffed with rice and baked, or tomatoes 
stuffed with breadcrumbs are easily and 
quickly prepared. Stews, however, which 
require many hours for cooking, are frequently 
less troublesome for the busy days than 
steak. The cooking is long, but they may 
simmer over a slow fire without watching, 
and the first preparation requires but a few 
moments. Suitable vegetables may be added 
at the proper time. Thus one pot and one 
dish will serve for the whole. 


m* 
Meals that May be Quickly Prepared 


OUSEWIVES who have not been trained 
to their work will be critical of the time 
given, and think such things impossible, 
simply because, to them, they are; but try and 
try again, and success issure. Below is given 
a list of Monday dinners which may be pre- 
pared in forty-five minutes: 
Clear Tomato Soup 
Mutton Chops 
Cabbage Salad 


| 
Boiled Rice } 
Coffee | 


Junket 


Clear Soup 


Hamburg Steak, Tomato Sauce 
Hashed Potatoes Lettuce Salad 
Fruit 


Coffee 


Brown Stew with Potatoes | 
Cold Slaw 
Jam Slices, Milk or Cream 
Coffee 





\ 


Sautéd Fish 
| Creamed Potatoes Sliced Cucumbers 


——— 





Brown Bread Coffee 
Oyster Soup 
Cold Meat, Sliced 
Sliced Tomatoes 
Corn Bread Coffee 


~ 


Clear Soup 





Broiled Ham Apple Sauce | 
Reheated Lima Beans 

Lettuce and Tomatoes | 

| 

i 


Sweet Omelet 


Tomato Soup | 


Hamburg Steak, Brown Sauce 
Baked Potatoes 


Vanilla Soufflé 


Squash 





Broiled Steak Potatoes in Jackets 
Stewed Cabbage 


Toast, Lemon Sauce 


Toad in Hole (Cold Meat) 
Baked Potatoes 
Lettuce Salad 
Wafers 
Coffee 





Cheese 








Potato Pudding 
(Made from Cold Potatoes and Cold Meat) 
Canned Corn 
Nut Butter Crackers 





a — 
Cream of Tomato Soup 

Delmonico Potatoes 

Stewed Tomatoes 

Hamburg Cream 


Loin Chops 





To Make Lemon Honey and Sauce 


A QUANTITY of this may be made at one 

time, as it keeps well. Beat six eggs; 
cream a quarter of a pound of butter; add 
gradually one pound of sugar; then add the 
eggs and stand the bow! ina pan of hot water, 
stirring it until it thickens. When cool, put 
into a jar and place in the refrigerator 
until needed. 

Stale pieces of bread may be nicely toasted, 
covered with lemon sauce and served as des- 
sert. The sauce is made by mixing a table- 
spoonful of flour with half a cupful of sugar; 
adding at once a pint of boiling water; boil- 
ing for a moment, then taking from the fire 
and adding a tablespoonful of butter and the 
juice and grated rind of a lemon. 


K 
Quick Meals for Mondays 


mow are given bills-of-fare for break- 
fast, luncheon, dinner and supper on 








Mondays. All these meals may be quickly 
prepared. 

Breakfast 

Fruit 


Boiled Rice 
Coffee 


= - Dinner : 


Ragout of Cold Meat 
| Hashed Brown Potatoes 


Milk 
Toast 


Sliced Tomatoes 
Junket 


Supper 
Cheese Soufflé Brown Bread 
Mayonnaise of Cabbage 
Cereal Coffee 
—_— 


Breakfast—in 15 minutes 
Fruit 
Boiled Eggs Toast 
Coffee 


Luncheon—in 20 minutes 


Fricassee of Dried Beef 
| Whole Wheat Bread 


Cocoa Crackers 


Dinner—in 30 minutes 
Clear Soup 
Broiled Chops 
Panned Tomatoes 
Cream Cheese 
Coffee 


Baked Rice 
Lettuce 


Breakfast —in 30 minutes 
Fruit 
Farinose, Milk 


Toast Cereal Coffee 


Luncheon—in 20 minutes 


Chinese Hash Bread 
Coffee 


Fruit 





| Dinner—in 45 minutes 
Irish Stew with Dumplings 


Plain Potatoes 
Sliced Tomatoes 


Coffee 


mm 
Popular Chafing-Dish Suppers 





Crackers Cheese 





| Oysters in Chafing-Dish 
Cold Meat Sliced 


Brown Bread | 
| Canned Peaches Crackers 


r a ee 
| Barbecued Beef 
Sliced Tomatoes 

Coffee 


Bread 
Wafers 


Cheese 


Welsh Rarebit 
Coffee Toast 
Lettuce Salad 





Creamed Chicken 


Peas 
Brown Bread 


Stewed Prunes 





Meat Balls, Tomato Sauce 
Bread 
Mayonnaise of Lettuce 


aK 
Simple Suppers 


Cocoa 
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The Cure of 
Dold’s Niagara 
Ham and Bacon 


is the result of many years’ ex- 
perience. We refrained from 
general advertising until sure we 
had a superior article. Now, 
with confidence born of knowl- 
edge, experience and success, we 
offer you 


Niagara Hams and Bacon 


These two choicest 

cuts are carefully 
selected and 
handled 
with the 
greatest 
care. They 
are cured by 
a process 
and formula 
exclusively 
our own, 
which 
produces 
a sweet, 
tender, juicy 
morsel, 
witha 
distinctive 
flavor. 


We KNOW how to 
make them good, and 
we MAKE them good. 


Ask your dealer to get 
them for you. If he ob- 
jects, you insist. 

We would like to send you 
a handsome little booklet tell- 
ing how Dold’s Foods are 
handled to secure the uniform 
high quality always found in 
Niagara Hams and Bacon. 


A postal will bring it to you 
free. 


The Jacob Dold Packing Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Every piece of Niagara 
Ham and Bacon isinspected 
by an officer of the United 
States Government. 


Please mention this magazine. 











The Cleanest Gelatine Factory 
in the World 


@\ is in Johnstown, N. Y., 
where Knox’s Sparkling 
Gelatine is made. 
There’s only one best 
Gelatine—that’s Knox’s, 
and— 











“Dainty Desserts for Dainty People” 


A great help to every 
housekeeper—this invalu- 
able little book. 

70 delicious desserts and 
how to make them. Sent 
for 2-cent stamp. 

AT YOUR GROCER’S 
Pink Gelatine with every 
| package. Pint sample, 
postpaid, 5 cents; 2-quart 
package, postpaid, 15 cents 
(2 for 25 cents). 


| C. B. KNOX, 12 Railroad Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 




















Panned Oysters 
Bread Coffee 
Mayonnaise of Tomatoes 

Wafers 


Stewed Fruit Crackers 








Cold Meat Lettuce 


Tea Brown Bread 
Canned Peaches | 
| 


Crackers 








Mock Cannelon, Brown Sauce | 
Brown Bread Cereal Coffee 
Fruit 











With the exception of coffee, all dishes for 
busy days may be served cold, although one 
hot dish in a chafing-dish, to begin the meal 
with, is always to be preferred. 









If you weigh all your 
meats and groceries on 
the always accurate and 
ready 


PELOUZE 
HOUSEHOLD 
SCALE 
SAVES ITS COST MANY TIMES EVERY YEAR 


Weighs up to 24 Ibs.,down to loz. Adapted to scoop, plate or bask«t. 

No weights to lose. A necessity to the cook, an ornament to te 

kitchen. 30,000sold. No economical housewife should be without !t. 
Send us $1.75 and your hardware dealer's name and get one by express, 
prepaid, if you live east of Rockies and north of Carolinas, Points 
outside, 25c. extra. Catalogue, showing 3) kinds of scales, free. 


PELOUZE SCALE & MFG. CO., 135 S. Clinton St., Chicago 
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This cake of soap 
sent free for a 
2-cent stamp 





We have prepared 200,000 
good-sized sample cakes for 
readers of THe Lapirs’ Home 
JourNaAL—all we ask of them is a 
stamp to pay the postage. We 
can only afford to make this 
offer because we know that if 
you value health and cleanliness 
you also consider how you get 
it. Read our statement below— 
no one else dares to expose 
the source of soap supplies. 


HYOMEL 
Antiseptic 
Skin Soap 


Is a revelation to soap-users, 
and is made from the FrREsH 
GREEN LEAVES OF THE TASMA- 
NIAN Bt.uE Gum TREE. 


Perhaps you have not given it a thought, but 
there has never been but one way of making 
soap; the base of all, from the commonest 
washing to the finest toilet, has always been 
the same—fats, grease or oil combined with an 
alkali. To be sure, different grades of these 
materials are used, delicate perfumes and 
medicament of some kind often added, but 
nine-tenths of every cake of soap made is 
composed of the above ingredients. In fact, 
it has always been thouglit that soap could 
not be made in any other way, and for this 
reason no physicians have ever recommended 
the use of any soap forthe skin. Asa general 
thing, they are made from cheap fats and 
grease collected by street scavengers, and 
thrown out from houses in which all kinds of 
disease are prevalent ; however, of late most 
of the oils used come from incinerating plants 
now erected near all large cities, where is 
burned the refuse collected from private 
houses, hotels and restaurants. Thousands 
of gallons are produced in this way every 
year, and being too cheap for other uses is 
purchased almost exclusively by soap-makers. 
It is claimed that the heat used destroys all 
the germs of disease; but the medical pro- 
fession assert the contrary, and state that 
the use of cheap soap accounts for most of the 
blotched and pimpled faces we see daily. 
One thing, at least, has been proven conclu- 
sively—that the dry and scaly skin with which 
SO many persons are troubled is due to the 
use of alkali in soap. However true this may 
be, the thought of using such products daily 
is not a pleasant one, and the discovery of a 
method by which soap can be made without 
these dangerous ingredients will be hailed 
with delight by all. 


Hyomei Antiseptic Skin Soap 


it is the most perfect Toilet Soap ever 
known, and the first one to be manufactured 
by the new process. Made from the fresh 
green leaves of the Tasmanian Blue Gum 
l'ree, and containing all its fragrant and anti- 
Septic qualities, this soap will be a revelation 
tousers. As askin food it has no equal. It 
Slves a rich, creamy lather, an invigorating 
and refreshing odor, and leaves the skin soft, 
white and velvety. 

HYOMEI ANTISEPTIC SKIN SOAP is 
sold by all druggists. Price, 25c. If your 
druggist does not keep it, we will send by 
mail on receipt of price. Don’t forget our 
olter—send 2-cent stamp for postage and we 
will mail FREE sample cake. 


R. T. BOOTH COMPANY 


Avenue L, Ithaca, New York 
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MOTHERS 


Provide them with the amusement they want. We manufacture Standard and Small size 
BILLIARD AND POOL TABLES, especially for private residences. 

AND UP. WILL LAST A LIFETIME, Sold on Easy Payments. 

Prices 4 0 For 60 years our Billiard Tables have been the standard of 

: the world, Thousands of these tables sold to private families 


during past Five Years. Write to nearest office for handsome 
illustrated book on Billiards, Billiard Tables and Household Amusements. 


Keep Your Boys at Home 


_ Cincinnati 
San Francisco 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO., “Mie, ,,.,.New York 


1835 _ 


tHe “BEST” in SILVER PLATE 


refers to that brand bearing the trade-mark ‘1835 R. Wallace’’ 
signifying reliability—durability. It wears longer, looks better, 
costs less than half the price of solid silver. Spoons, forks, knives 
and other articles in flat wear bearing our trade-mark are noted 
for their superior design and finish, and for their unequaled wear 
ing qualities. I.ook for trade-mark, “1835 R. Wallace’’—* Astoria’ 
and “Joan” patterns. 


Send for descriptive catalogue No. 75-E 


R. WALLACE & SON’S MFG. CO. 


Actual length : 
Table Spoon, Sq inches Pactories and Main Office, Wallingford, Conn. 


Jelly Knife, 8 TFICE J 
t] Medium Fork, 7% j Ger sCRs 5 : 
| Mettem ladle, 11 = = New York, Chicago, San Francisco. London 
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LADY AGENTS WANTED For “THE STORY OF MY LIFE” 


Or ** THE SUNSHINE AND SHADOW OF SEVENTY YEARS.” A thrilling narrative of the eventful life of the world-famous 


MARY A. LIVERMORE, fo/d in full by herself. Full of pathos, humor and spice. Beautifully Illustrated and altogether 
elegant. O77 Sold by Agents only. We have 15 Lady Agents who have cleared over $600 each; many who have made over 
@800 each; and hundreds who are now making a good living. We want 1000 more Lady Agents, and we will give them 
Fine Terms, Exclusive Territory, Furnish Capital, and help them. QJ Any woman willing to work can earn a good income, 


Write for terms and particulars to A. D, WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 
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Buying Jewelry 


Silverware, Clocks, Musical Goods, Holiday Gifts, etc., 
intending purchasers should consult our 700-page illus 
trated catalogue, “The New York Jeweler,” showing 

over 100,000 styles to choose from, enabling a better 

selection than would otherwise be possible. Jt puts you 
in touch with all that is new, artistic, beautiful and reli- 
able in the Jewelry World. If your wants are not suited 
by the local dealer, we will send, through him, any article 
you may select, on approval. : EA ‘ ; 

An idea of the assortments contained in “The New York 
Jeweler” is shown by the fact that it has over One Thou 
sand different designs in Diamond Jewelry alone ease’ 
in colors), nearly ‘I hree Thousand illustrations of sJadyves 
and Society Emblems, and ‘Thousands of the latest styles por 26 
at various prices in years . me 
Watches, Clocks, Lamps, Cut Glass, Sterling and Plated Sil- the acknowledge 
verware, Optical Goods, Silver and Gold Novelties, Gold Pens “nnual authority on Intest 
and Holders, Cameras and Fhotegragnte Supplies, Canes and Guatuey Edition ready Wetober 20. 
Umbrellas, Fine Leather Goods, Pianos and Musical Instru- 
ments, High-Class Wedding Stationery, etc., etc. 


The Postage on ‘‘ The New York Jeweler”’ is 30 cents, but it is sent to Dealers FREE 


We also publish a sensible booklet, giving valuable information regarding Watches, Silverware, 
Clocks, Cut Glass, Musical Instruments, etc., entitled “Jewelry and Its Care.” It is worth its weight 
in gold, but if you will send your name and that of your jeweler, we will send the booklet free. 




















All our prices are in black and white, and most all Jewelers 
will gladly exhibit our catalogue. If yours will not, write 
us and we will give you the name of a dealer who will. 


S. F. MYERS CO., - Manufacturing and Wholesale Jewelers 
46, 48, 50 MAIDEN LANE (Myers’ Building), NEw YORK 











QUALITY & FLAVOR UNEXCELLED! 





COCOA »> CHOCOLATES. 


HEALTHFUL! STRENGTHENING!! 
SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


Insist on Miylst Take no other. 
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Sparkling 
Glass Ware 


Cut glass, or any 
kind of glass ware, 
window panels and 
mirrors, will sparkle 
if you use Gold 
Dust. It does the 
work your muscle 
has to do when 
you use soap. 
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Send for free booklet, “Golden Rules 
for Housework.” 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 


Chicago St.Louis New York Boston Montreal 























Any Heating Plant 


Will give you 


Uniform Temperature Day and Night 


| M 
i - 


If you use 


The Automatic 
Electric Heat 
Regulator 


The original and most suc- 
cessful. Can be put on 
any steam or hot-water 
plant or furnace at any 
time by any one. Costs 
no more to buy and requires 
no more attention than a 
good clock. 


Sold on 30 days’ trial 


Booklet sent free. On the 
market eighteen years. 


W. R. SWEATT, Sec’y 


26th St. & Ave. A South, Minneapolis, Minn. 


PURITAN ucarers 





















ODORLESS PORTABLE 
QUICK NEAT 


BRASS 
BURNER 
Easy 
to 
Rewick 


Heats 
Large 
Room 
Weighs 
11 Lbs. 


Two Sizes 
CATALOGUE FREE 


Ask your dealer 
for them 


The Cleveland Foundry Company 





72 Platt Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
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push vee OF WOMEN 


IN EVERY STATE WEAR 


’ 


j | ( \ 'f 

é ' ba, IP wae * 
Suit Ss“ FURS 

Hf YOur Mind ser inec’your doting t nt 

proper you are ill at ease. If you wear the STEVENS’ 

Garments you have that self-assurance that rightfully 


belongs to a well-dressed woman. This, and our prices, 
is the secret of our enormous sales. 


ROUGH THE MAILS — 


Ti me was when fogy mer- 


chants waxed 
prosperous from easily earned profits on 
poorly made and poorly bought Cloaks, 
but we have revolutionized the Cloak 
trade of America. While they sat by the 
roadside howling “hard times” and slum- 
bered and slept in their moss-grown 
niches, we have made progress unparal- 
leled in the annals of American mer- 
chandising, and have captured the Cloak 
trade of America. 

This phenomenal growth has not 
been dccidental; it is simply the 
inevitable result of sending each cus- 
tomer the finest that could be produced 
at a price that astonished her entire 
community. 


Genuine Stevens’ Jackets 


made from extra fine materials 


Jackets that are superior to all others in style, 
fit, finish and workmanship, at $8.76 and up. 


Tailor-Made Suits 


of which the style alone is worth more than 
the price, beautifully made from fine materials, 


TWO OF THE STEVENS’ STYLES at $10.00 and up. 


} to Cloak nr Suit cayian 
It IS the eo z bh for thousands of the most 
artistically dressed women in every city, county and village in the United 
States. DON’T FAIL to secure a copy of the first edition, as it contains 
the offer of $2000 in prizes for sending us names of people interested in 
our Cloaks, Suits and Furs—a postal will bring it by return mail. Address at once 
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—THAN ANY OTHER 
[THREE HOUSES COMBINED 





November, 1899 


ADE from the 
choicest fabrics, 
in the handsomest 


Style-Leading 
Retailers 













a No. in all 
styles Dy P 
skilled re. geet 3379 Fashion 


scientific men $10.00 $10.00 


tailors, and 
guaranteed to fit 
and ever hold 
their shape. 
Their 
superiority is 
unquestioned. 


Centres 
handle 
the 
Famous 
Make 

A BOOK OF 


STYLES 
FREE 

























By applying for it 
through your local 
dealer, or direct if pre- 
ferred, we will mail free 
the Beifeld Catalogue of over 200 
original styles in Cloaks, Suits, Skirts, 
Waists and Furs, with surprisingly 
low-priced quotations. Prices ‘‘’way 
lower’’ than asked for ordinary 
garments. 


Wherever “real style” 
exists, Beifeld garments 
are worn. There is 
“real style” in 
Beifeld 

garments— 

















No. 3723 Cloaks, 
$7.50 Suits, 
Waists and 
Furs, because 
for years these 
celebrated 
garments have 
been the choice of 
the best-dressed 
women of 

America 


. 


and these are three 
of them 


Fine tan covert double-breasted Coat, with velvet collar and satin-faced 
No. 3379 lapels, double silk stitched, six pearl buttons, finest custom finish inside $10.00 
and out, colored satin lining, 


High grade Vi Golf Cape, pl f rd h sshde, 
No. 31 1 1 i icuna Go ape, plain oxford gray s owing on outsi $10.00 


with gray plaid on revers, hood and inside, finished with ven black 
broadcloth and straps of same, all silk stitched, 


No. 3723 Pincers heavy, black erépon Dress Shirt, with French back ond 1 excellent $ Ss 50 
percaline lining, . 


These or any other Beifeld styles can be eters at nae nee your pa as the Beifeld 
make is being handled by some one retailer in almost every town of consequence. If your dealer will 
not supply you, send your order direct, giving bust measure for jacket and size of waist and front 
skirt length for skirt, and we will have your order filled. Remember, every Beifeld garment has the 

label sewed on the inside, mone genuine without it. Watch this closely, as it is 
2 il ld \ your, guarantee of style, fit and workmanship. 
For our free catalogue or other information, address 














ULLIVAN? 


SAFETY) 
USHIO'N (HEEL 


“Let there be Lightness !" 


A light foot brings a light heart. ‘This is ac- 
complished by a rubber footing—an O'Sullivan 
rubber footing. 


The O’Sullivan Safety Sole 


COMBINED WITH THE FAMOUS 


O’Sullivan Cushion Heel 


make a veritable armor of health. The jar on 
the body in walking is prevented—a firm foot- 
hold is assured—and dampness cannot intrude. 
Isn't this about what you want ? 

Buy by the name O'Sullivan, as cheap imi- 
tations, which give dealers more profit, may be 
forced ‘upon you otherwise. 

Where dealers can't supply, we mail the Heel for 35 
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SOLD BY FIRST-CL ASS DEALERS trations, sent free with each machine. Agents wanted. 









SOMETHING NEW! This little machine does the 
finest grades of embroider- 

ing now done by hand. Embroiders on any fabric; 
uses embroidery silk or cotton; a child can operate it; 
an independent living can be made at home with it. 
As a special introductory offer we will send a sample 
machine witha full set of stamping patterns and a 
beautiful sample of embroidery, together with full in- 
structions teaching how to use the machine, for 60c. 
prepaid; the regular price is $2.00. A 50-page book of 
idery designs, containing upward of 100 illus- 











cents, and Sole, $1.00, with attaching directions. 








GEM MFG. CO., = St. Louis, Mo. 





O’SULLIVAN RUBBER Co. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


THE C()MQO 


Is the only perfect 


Dress Shield 


Specified by leading 
ladies’ tailors every- 
where. 


No Rubber 
No Chemicals 


Is the only shield that 
is absolutely odorless 
and impervious. 














If your dealer does 
not keep them send 











EVERY DAY IS A THANKSGIVING 


Day for you as soon as you begin to wear Black Cat Stockings with triple 
knee that makes them wear like leather 





Every Pair Triple-Knee, Outwear 
Warranted Black Cat Two Pairs Ordinary 


Conn. CHICAGO-ROCKFORD HOSIERY COMPANY, Kenosha, Wis. 





PATENT APPLIED FOR. COPYRIGHTED 


Price, by Mail, 50 Cents 


Send for illustrated catalogue of entirely unique and 
useful Parisian specialties. 


ened 





Stockings i for Ses ae seir The Parisian Comb Co., 530 Broadway, New York 


25 cents for sample | Ltiple (3-thread) knees, heels and toes, of the finest, smoothest, softest cotton 





9 LINEN DOILIES 


pair. I!lustrated book- | Black Cat Brand, Style 15 for Boys, the strongest, — elastic and cheapest Fast od oe FOR 10 CENTS 
let free. Boys’ stocking in the world. Style 1o for Girls. ey dealer does not keep them, Wo wilt send to ony ene tue heoteom 
\ OMO MFG. CO. sample pair sent for 25 Cents (give size), and name of dealer where you can buy again. &. ym ayo wes 100-page catalogue of Fan< y 
Middletown Black Cat Stockings for men, women and children, guaranteed to give equal satisfaction. Work Novelties and Jewelry on receipt o 


10 —= . oa for them. 
Fro . DAVISSON & © 
48 N. rn oe, Pkiladelphia, Pa. Sept. 25 














BLACK SILK AND GUIPURE 


THE 


Or PALE GREEN CASHMERE 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


¢ The Ladies’ Home Journal resnion Department gees 
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By Emily Wight 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM DESIGNS BY THE AUTHOR 


ROCKS for evening wear appeal more 
to the heart of a girl than those 
designed for any other part of the 
twenty-four hours. The reason, per- 

haps, may be that there are so many possi- 
bilities in dainty thin materials, and that any 
girl who is clever with her needle may with 






A RECEPTION FROCK 


inexpensive stuffs copy any design which 
pleases her. After having once been suc- 
cessful she will wish to try again, and will 
soon find that she has achieved a variety of 
pretty party frocks at no greater expense 
than a single one made by a fashionable 
modiste would have cost her. The materials 
selected for evening frocks are usually those 
of light texture and delicate tints. 


ra 


LACK silk covered with black silk muslin 
are the materials used in the design 
shown in the illustration. The little bolero 
jacket is of bright blue silk, stitched in 
scallops, and finished with guipure, matching 
the collar, belt and band around the skirt. 
The loose plaited vest is of the silk muslin 
over the silk. The latter is covered with 
black guipure, as are also the tiny revers. 
This frock could be worn with or without the 
jacket. 

: The reception frock of electric blue corded 
silk, shown in the illustration, has a plaited 
white chiffon yoke and a bolero of black net 
covered with a design in narrow silk braid. 
A band of this same trimming, edged with 
Scallops at the edge of the skirt, drops over 
a border of inch-wide folds of the silk. The 
skirt is made with a slight train. 

This design, reproduced in less expensive 
materials, would make an attractive frock 
for afternoon wear in the house. 





A BROADCLOTH WRAP 


HE pale green cashmere frock, shown in 
the illustration, is made with a kilted 
flounce on the skirt, bordered by lace inser- 
tion. Lace trims the waist, and forms caps 
over the sleeves. A ruffle is set under the 
lace and goes around the arms. This frock 


may be worn without the guimpe, if desired. 





OF BENGALINE SILK 


Though the short wrap does not afford the 
same protection to the wearer that the long 
cloak does, it is likely to be more popular 
this season with young girls. 

The girlish wrap of gray broadcloth, pic- 
tured in the illustration, is fastened across 
the front with bands and bows made of the 
gray taffeta, lined with pink. The edge of 
the cape is finished with several rows of 
stitching, as is the broad, flaring collar. 
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Two LONG EVENING CLOAKS 


FROCK OF WHITE CREPON 


NEW EVENING FROCKS AND WRAPS 


WRAP WITH REVERS 


FPO Om 20078 R000 Be ea 
L 
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OF HELIOTROPE CREPE 


HE effect of the dainty frock of fine 
white crépon is enhanced by a brightly 
flowered silk bolero, banded with fur. 
Ruches of gauze trim the surplice waist and 
the skirt. Bows of ribbon, matching the 
principal color in the bolero, are placed at 
the bust and waist. The sleeves, which 
come just below the elbow, are finished with 
ruffles of the gauze. 

The evening frock of a deep shade of heli- 
otrope silk crépe, shown in the illustration, 
is made with a white tucked yoke and revers 
of white moire. Ruffles of the crépe form 
the decoration on the waist and skirt. The 
stock and twisted belt are of pink velvet. 


DAINTY PINK AND WHITE FROCK 


Pink and white form a favorite combina- 
tion for evening wear. The frock developed 
in those colors, which is shown in the illus- 
tration, is simply made, and trimmed with 
shirrings and frills of the same material. 


mn 


HE cape of bengaline silk, shown in the 
illustration, is made with soft silk knife- 
plaited ruffles as a finish. 

The cape of satin brocade is made with 
high collar, revers and a border of ribbon. 
The illustration shows the peculiar arrange- 
ment of the revers. 

Of the two evening cloaks shown one is of 
tan ladies’ cloth outlined with a broad band 
of white. The edges of the band are covered 
with white appliqué. The collar is high 
and flares abruptly at the throat. 

In the eiderdown evening cloak illustrated 
an unusual effect is gained by having the 
upper part turned back to form a short cape 
at the top. It is pointed in the back. In the 
model it is trimmed with fur, but it could, if 
desired, be simply stitched instead. The 
wide revers and front are of satin matching 
the color of the cloak proper, which is a deep 
shade of garnet. Alli the evening cloaks are 
made with high, flaring collars. Many of 
them are finished with bows of mousseline, 
or bows and long ends of ribbon, matching 
or contrasting in color. These high collars 
are a great protection to the throat. 
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| The main difference in favor of the 


HOWARD 


Guitar or Mandolin 


and wey instruments is that the 
HOWARD is made on scientific prin- 
oe great care is taken in all details 

the work, and in selection of material 
only the best is used; while ordinary 
cheap instruments (which are often more 
showy than higher priced Howard in- 
struments) are put together in large 
quantities without care to detail, in the 
sole effort to see how showy they can 
make them for the money to attract the 
eye, while in the Howard the great point 
attained is perfect musical qualities, to 
attract the musician. To the eye they 
look the same ; in their musical qualities 
there is no comparison, 


Oakes. $7.50 
Good Value at $10 


Quarter sawed oak, highly French polished, 
rosewood and purfling inlaid edge, orange or 
white colored sound board, neatly inlaid with 
fancy colored wood around sound-hole, maho 
any finished neck, rosewood veneered _I 
oval rosewood fingerboard with pearl position 
dots, German-silver frets, bone nut, inlat. I stripe 
down back, nickel-plated Monarch patent 
head, ebony bridge, nickel-plated tailpiece, 
Steel strings. 


This . Good ' 
a $10 a 
Mandolin, if 50 

Mahogany and rosewood, eleven 7 white 
celluloid edge with fancy purfling, orange 
colored or white sound board, tortoise shell 
ew plate, fancy purfling inlaid around sound- 
hole, Spanish cedar neck, rosewood veneered head, oval rose- 
wood fingerboard with pearl dots, Monarch nickel-plated patent 
head, ebony bridge, perfection tailpiece, steel strings. 

Our extensive 80-page catalogue, one thousand illus- 
| trations with full description, showing styles from $5 to in 
| price, as well as a full line of all musical instruments, Sent Free. 

First-class dealers sell them; if yours does not, send us your 
| order and we will have it filled. 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO. 
118 E. 4th Street, - Cincinnati, Ohio 














THE EDISON 


PHONOGRAPH 


Edison Phono- 
graphs are clearer, 
louder, better made 
and better finished 
than any other 
talking machines. 
A moment’s in- 
Spection, and a 
comparison by us- 
ing the same record 
on all machines, 
proves this positively. 





Therefore, if you want to enjoy 








your talking machine, insist on get- 
ting a genuine Edison Phonograph. 


Our new Catalogue of Machines and Records can 
be obtained from all Phonograph Dealers. 


NONE GENUINE WITHOUT 


THIS 
NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO. PO at 
New York won. 


MARK 





‘¢Standard of Highest Merit’’ 


os 


THE NEW SCALE Fischer yields a wonderfully 
pure quality of ‘Tone, combined with great power 
and durability; it stamps the Fischer Piano with 
an individuality that no other Piano possesses. 


60 


Years 


Established 





BY OUR NEW METHOD of Easy Payments 
every home is at once enabled to possess and 
enjoy a High-Grade Piano, Pianos delivered to 
all parts of the United States. Write for catalogue, 
terms and all particulars. 


J. & C. FISCHER 


33 Union Square—West, - New York, N.Y. 


IRISH POINT 
SCARFS "28" 50c. 


Design shown in illustration. 
More elaborate than you've ever 
seen at this price. 


Shams to match, each, . . $ .50 
l-yd. Scarfstomatch, ., .39 
2-yd. Scarfsto match, . . 75 
Very Fine Scarfs, 1*~ yds., . y 00 
Shams to match, each, 1.00 
Quite Nice Scarfs,1' yds., . .25 
Shams tomatch,each,. .  .25 
20-inch Centrepieces, . . . .50 
24-inch Centrepieces, .. .75 








Postage on Scarfs and Shams, 5 cents 
each; on Centrepieces, 3 cents each. 

Write for Illustrated List of 
Irish Point Goods, all priced 
under the usual. 


Money refunded when desired 


HOCHSCHILD, KOHN & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


Glove and Handkerchief Lists Ready. 
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NCE mourning costumes will 
ever be worn it is well to know 
what the correct ones are, as 
one is liable to meet with queer 
combinations of materials 
under the name of mourning. 
Long-continued and heavy 
mourning is no longer advo- 
cated, but even physicians now 

admit that the light weight and the vege- 

table dye of crape make it safe to wear, and 
account for its favor in Paris, in London, 
both with Royalty and with the middle 
classes, and in this country, where the best of 

European fashions are culled and added to. 

The use of black often saves one from idle 

questions, as the mourning dress throws a 

garb of protection about its wearer. Small 

children should not be dressed in black. It 
is not approved of generally, nor is it cus- 
tomary, even after the loss of parents. 


mm 
Fabrics Especially Used for Mourning 


HERE are materials in black worn by per- 
sons both in and out of mourning, and 
other black gvods used particularly for 
mourning, as the crépe cloths—Henrietta, 
Eudora, resembling Henrietta, Melrose, drap 
d’alma, nun’s veiling, tamise and crape. 
Many of these are in all wool, others with a 
silk warp, making them of a lighter weight 
and of a richer gloss; all are of a deep—not 
a blue or brownish—black. Serge, plain and 
made waterproof, is a most useful fabric for 
mourning, but the most distinctive mourning 
material has ever been crape, which is now 
less expensive than formerly. It is well to 
remember, however, that cheap black goods 
are never satisfactory. 

In the way of trimmings, gros-grain ribbon, 
folds of the material, accessories of crape and 
dull or mat jet are first worn, but the latter 
so soon grows shabby that little of it is sold, 
as after six months a touch of the bright jet is 
admissible. At that time black braid, net 
ruches, dull-finished taffeta and mourning 
silk are included within the list, as well as 
China crépe and French veiling. Chiffon is 
proper as one of the trimmings. Quills and 
mourning flowers are correct from the first, 
also jet buckles on a belt, etc., unless ona 
crape-trimmed gown. No silk is true 
mourning except that finished with a dull 
lustre and sold under the name of mourning 
silk. Ruffles are not worn for deep mourn- 
ing, and for at least six months woolen fabrics 
are considered as the most appropriate. 
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Style of Dress for the Different Periods 
RESSING in mourning is divided into 
periods or seasons, for each of which a 
certain style of dress is appropriate. Some 
widows have lately worn colors within a 
year of their husbands’ death, but these are 
extreme cases, not adopted by more conserva- 
tiye women, who wear crape for six months or 
a year, and plain black for the second year, 
touching it up with a little white during the 
last six months. 

For a child the parent wears black for a 
year, crape for six months, if it is donned, as 
sometimes it is not for small children. 
Grown children are often mourned for in a 
black garb for two years, and for a sister or 
brother the same rule holds good. It may be 
for two years, but must be for one; and while 
the length of time for the wearing of black is 
marked, the use of crape is left to the option 
of the wearer, except in the case of a widow. 
If a daughter-in-law or a sister-in-law puts on 
black it must be on the same lines as though 
the wearer were the deceased’s own daughter 
or her real sister. For an aunt, cousin, or 
any relation further removed than the imme- 
diate family, custom does not demand the 
assumption of the mourning garb, but if worn, 
plain black is correct for six months, and 
black and white for the remainder of the year. 

Black dresses are immensely popular, but 
the average woman prefers to touch them up 
with a color to make them becoming. 


* 
The First Deep Mourning 


SELF-TRIMMED woolen or silk-warp 

fabric forms the first dress for a widow, 
as folds are considered more severe than 
crape, and these are used in a narrow cluster 
on the lower edge of the gored skirt, or may 
be continued to the knees. The style of 
waist is after the round or slightly pointed 
design, with small coat sleeves, and folds are 
used to form either a yoke or a vest, and to 
trim the collar and wrists. Everything is 
as plain as possible, with a close-fitting jacket 
of the same, either of Henrietta or Eudora. 
The gloves should be of suéde kid—or lustre- 
less glacé kid wears better. After three 
months a widow may wear thin white linen 
collar and cuffs; in fact, some wear them 
from the first, but according to the latest 
rules these accessories do not belong to the 
first severe mourning costumes. No jewelry 


except the wedding ring is allowed. 
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A Widow's Mourning Veil 


WIDOW has a never-to-be mistaken 

badge in the tiny white ruche which she 
alone wears in her bonnet. This important 
adjunct fits closely to the head, is made of 
scrape, with a fold or two on the edge, while 
a flat bow in front makes it more generally 
becoming. The strings should be of black 
gros-grain ribbon. A widow may also have 
overstrings of white lawn, hemmed and 
tucked, when she dons the linen collar and 
cuffs, but for three months not a particle of 
white shows on a thoroughly correct deep 
mourning garb. A widow’s crape veil is at 
least two yards long, with a three-inch hem 
at the back and from five to seven inches in 
front, the latter hanging one-third longer 
than the back from the top of the head, and 
confined by folds across the bonnet, held by 
small dull jet pins on each side. At the end 
of six months the veil is worn with the longer 
end hanging in the back and the shorter one 
over it, with folds over the top of the bonnet; 
a face veil of net is then worn with or with- 
out a fold of the crape trimming. 


m 
Millinery to be Worn in Mourning 


INCE crape has been treated to make it 
waterproof it can be worn in any damp 
weather, but for traveling and every-day wear 
veiling veils are usually preferred and come 
in several grades, the very thin ones resem- 
bling the sheerest silk lawn. For a child or 
husband the veil is worn longer and over the 
face for six months; for a parent, a sister, 
or a brother the time is three months. 
Many persons wear plain black and no veil 
from the first, but a widow always wears one, 
unless avoiding black altogether. 

Crape toques are worn with a face veil of 
net, crape-edged, as are also medium-sized 
hats and turbans of mourning silk or straw 
combinéd with crape folds, lustreless quills 
or wings and dull jet buckles. Any of the 
fashionable shapes will answer, and silk 
flowers in plain black are seen, though they 
look somewhat odd with crape. Any one 
wearing a long crape veil must put ona small 
bonnet, as the veil cannot be pinned over any 
other headgear. Mousseline hats with a 
touch of crape are light and dressy, but they 
are not deep mourning. The less trimming 
the better on a black hat, lest it become 
heavy in effect. In awarm climate, for sum- 
mer wear, even a recently bereaved widow 
may use a silk veiling veil and bonnet, and 
a veiling or tamise gown, as health makes 
demands as well as custom, and black woolen 
goods are too warm for July. Black piqué 
jacket suits and lawn waists are then comfort- 
able, with a silk veil forthe severest mourning. 


mm 
When Crape is Not Worn 


OUNG ladies wearing black for a parent, 
sister or brother often dispense with 
crape, handsome as it is, and wear plain 
black serge, cloth or Henrietta street gowns 
for six months, with a touch of white after that 
period. Such gowns are of the tailored order, 
and any black furs will answer for mid- 
winter. If sorrow come during the summer, 
black piqué, lawn, dimity, black and white 
shirt-waists, black China crépe, silk-warp 
clairette, and fine veiling all serve their turn, 
with ruches of mousseline or net, and taffeta 
or gros-grain ribbon bows and bright jet 
buckles, orfanchains. One may put on crape 
trimming from the first without wearing a 
veil, but in these lighter effects it is not good 
taste to wear crape garniture and a silk veil. 
If black be put on for a parent it should cer- 
tainly be worn a year, otherwise it should 
not be assumed. A bride never wears black 
at her wedding, but if married before her 
year of mourning has expired she resumes 
black after the ceremony. .In preparing her 
wardrobe she bears in mind the change to 
colored gowns. Black shoes, hose and petti- 
coats are worn in all mourning. In tropical 
climates pure white toilettes with a black 
ribbon belt or sash are considered deep black 
after three months, even for a widow. 


aN 
Necessary Second Mourning 


FTER plain black has been worn for six 
months or a year, lighter mourning— 
that is, all white, and black and white ma- 
terials are worn, the old-fashioned idea of 
gray and purples having gone entirely out of 
style. At this time evening dresses are 
usually made of mousseline de soie, Brussels 
net, China crépe, dull peau de soie or mourn- 
ing silk, with ruches of black ribbon and 
folds of white tulle in the low neck; others 
have a touch of jet about them, and black 
and white taffetas have a trimming of black 
ribbon or mousseline ruches for demi-evening 
wear. The pure white gowns should be 
made of woolen or cotton fabrics, and a black 
note is absolutely necessary to distinguish 
them from the many white toilettes worn. 
The fashionable ruche trimmings and the jet 
buckles afford a convenient finish. 





Second Mourning in Millinery 


OR winter millinery at this time a felt hat 


with quills and mourning silk would be | 


correct. 
street costumes of cloth in tailored style, 
with a shirt-waist of silk, or a cloth one com- 
bined with silk trimmings having a white fin- 
ish of mousseline for the collar. Other pretty 
collars are the ‘stocks of white lawn, tucked, 
with a ruche of Valenciennes lace on the 
upper edge, that are worn over a black silk 
stock and have a bow in front. 


Any black furs may be worn, also | 


Anything | 


except colors may be worn now, also more | 


dressy designs; the jewelry is resumed; linen 
collars and even sealskin garments may be as- 
sumed, though they are not strictly mourning. 
Mourning handkerchiefs and stationery are 
gradually dropped during this period. Up 
to this time widows’ handkerchiefs have a 
quarter-inch border, and those of all other 
persons an eighth of an inch border. 


mK 
When Worn as a Compliment 


| goatee complimentary mourning is not as 
much worn in this country as in England, 
though many persons assume a slight touch 
of black for three months, without ceasing 
their social life, when any relation by blood 
or marriage dies. This style of mourning 
consists of black gowns with white acces- 
sories, plain black silk or all black transparent 
costumes for the evening. For summer wear 
it would mean a black piqué with white lawn 
shirt-waist for the street, or in the fall a 
serge jacket suit with a white ribbon collar, 
or a more elaborate suit of cloth with white 
mousseline collar and cravat. White gloves, 





silk revers and ostrich feathers should not be | 
worn. The last named articles are not worn | 
except in second mourning, though there | 


seems to be a widespread idea that they are. 
A felt hat is worn in any mourning except 


the deepest or crape mourning, but one of | 


velvet is not. 
For light mourning a silk or woolen gown 
may be lightened by a collar of white, loose 
vest of soft white chiffon or of black net, plain 
or jetted, over white. Tailored street suits 
in black at this time are lined with purple 
and worn with black or black and white 
taffeta waists, the black predominating. 
Black-bordered cards are dispensed with 
as soon as second mourning is adopted. 
Dressed kid gloves and dotted net face veils 
are permitted as soon as the first six months 
have passed. 


Crape stone buttons are seen | 


on the deepest black gowns, then silk- | 


covered, bone or jet designs. 
braid is not deep black, but may be used be- 
fore second mourning is worn. Dull-finished 
black cloth should be selected for plain black 
suits, and should be sponged before making 
it up, as the smooth surface often changes 
even with a spot of clean water. 
ay 
Designs for Mourning Costumes 


WIDOW’S gown of Henrietta trimmed 
with crape has a five-gored skirt with 
three tiny folds of crape set up two inches 
from the lower edge, so as not to receive the 
rubbing of the garment on the floor; the folds 
are bias, two being ordinary bands and 
headed with a milliner’s fold put on straight 
or in slight festoons. Small coat sleeves are 
trimmed with folds over the top close to the 
seam and at the wrist; the waist is round at 
the back, slightly pointed in front, is dartless, 
and has a fold of crape on the lower edge, 
the collar and the vest or yoke according to 
the figure. The folds may be bias or length- 
wise, straight or festooned, but the plainer 
the general effect the more the gown is in 
harmony with the occasion of its adoption. 
A jacket to match for mild weather will be 
finished with a fold on the edge, revers and 
collar of crape, while for winter a coat of 
kersey answers all purposes, or one of Persian 
lamb fur. Cravenetted serge suits are simply 
finished with stitching. House dresses in 
princesse style are very handsome with a 
fichu trimming of crape, and in dull black 
silk this design constitutes the first dressy 
toilette worn by a young widow. 


mm 
Gowns for Young Women 


OUNG women like the rough-finished 
cheviot serge reefer suits, or the newer 
style having a short round back and elongated 
tab front with single darts. Another suit is 
of camel’s hair trimmed with mohair braid 
on the skirt and wrists. The braid is also 
used as a collar and belt, while the cross- 
tucked yoke is of taffeta. Either a felt or 
mourning silk hat may be worn, as this is not 
the deepest mourning. 

It looks decidedly incongruous to see 
evening gowns of crape, or of mousseline 
trimmed with crape, but nevertheless they 
are fashionable. In far better taste for demi- 
wear is a gown of fine silky veiling worn at 
the end of six months at small gatherings by 
a young lady who is in mourning for her 
brother. 
and headed with a ruche of gros-grain ribbon. 
It is lined with black taffeta, and has a belt 
of ribbon with a jet buckle. There are small 


Silk or mohair | 








The skirt has three ruffles edged | 


coat sleeves without gathers, a circular cuff | 


over the hand, and ruches as a finish to the 
armhole and wrist, and a round waist with 
yoke and collar of mousseline in tiny close 


tucks that are slightly shirred with ruches of | 


ribbon, finishing the lower edge. Another 
gown of this style has ruches of crape in place 
of the ribbon. Dresses of lustreless crépon 
are fashioned with collar, and stitched belt 
of taffeta fastened with a jet buckle. 
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TRADE MARK 
The Famous Shoes for Women 


500,000 


Satisfied Wearers 


Fashionable Elegance 
Sterling Quality 
Glove Fit 


All Styles, 


SOLD BY ONLY 3 


One Price, 
ONE DEALER IN A TOWN 


Our Catalogue 


Illustrates and describes 
our many styles. Sent 
free with address of local 
dealer. Shoes sent, pre- 
paid, for $3.25. 


THOS. G. PLANT CO. 


Boston, Mass. 

















345 Broadway, 


THOMSON’S 
“Glove-Fitting” 
CORSETS 


The newest style is the ‘‘ Habit 
Hip.”’ It is made with a view 
of accentuating the lines of the 
Habit Hip ‘Tailor-Made Cos- 
tume, which the fashion-fixers 
have decreed the proper gown 
for the coming Autumn and 
Winter seasons. 


Made in two qualities 


One having bodies and strips of 
imported Coutille, at $1.50. The 
other has bodies of Coutille and 
strips of Sateen. Very taste- 
fully trimmed with lace and 
baby ribbon. The price is $1.00. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 
If your dealer cannot furnish 
them, send to headquarters, in- 
closing money order or postage 
stamps, and we will see that 
? you are supplied. 
HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 
LANGDON, BATCHELLER & CO. 
New York City 





Buy China and Glass Right” 


Fine China 


Ach Cut Olass 
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VERYTHING in china 
and glass Ferew ye «A for 
the well-appointed table is 
shown in our new illustrated 
catalogue 10-G. Mailed 
free to all those who wish 
to avail themselves—no 
matter where they live—of 
the metropolitan privilege 
of buying all their glass 
and china one-quarter less 
than elsewhere. 








Write for illustrated catalogue of 


EF EE latest EK tm in HAIR ¢ JODS. 
q Importer an nu- 
facture North Eighth 


Street, tat! Philadelphia 
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EMBROIDERED COLLAR BAND 





NEWEST STYLE OF FuR CAPE 





HIFFON and lace, by reason of the 
soft effect they impart, still hold 
their own as materials for the 
small accessories of dress. 

Two simple little collar bands with cravats, 
one made of muslin, embroidered, and one 
edged with Honiton, are shown in the illus- 
trations. Such bands may be made either 
broad or narrow. 

The jabot illustrated is of white chiffon 
with black lace appliquéd on the tops of its 
fanlike box-plaits. The hem is prettily 
finished with herring-bone stitch, and fine 
plaits show in front where the collar opens. 

A useful party-bag is pictured. It is fash- 
ioned of brocade and lined with soft heavy 
silk in one of the lighter shades of the brocade. 

The vest of 
black lace with 
narrow pointed 
revers shown 
in the illustra- 
tion may be 
worn with a 








MOUSSELINE BLOUSE 





FASTENED WITH THE PENDANTS 





JABOT WITH LACE APPLIQUE 


THE POPULAR ETON COAT 


THE NEWEST LITTLE THINGS 


By kmily Wight 


CHIFFON CRAVAT 


DAINTY NECK ARRANGEMENT 


THE LADIES’ HOME 








gown of any color, and is an exceedingly 
convenient adjunct to the wardrobe. 

A new design in a belt buckle shows a pad 
of velvet covered with incrustations in gold. 


a 
ASHIONS in furchange. This year every- 
thing is narrow about the shoulders, with 
but little flare below. The cape shown in the 
illustration is made of seal and sable. 

The Eton coat was never more popular, 
and is very attractive made of astrakhan or 
any preferred fur, with revers of chinchilla. 

A comfortable set of furs shows the long 
stole fronts, with revers, and the new style 
of muff, which is quite a foot long. 

The collar of blue fox shown is intended 
to be worn with a muff to match. 


aK 
OUSSELINE blouses, to wear over even- 
ing bodices, are lovely. They are made 
with revers. The mousseline is twisted about 
the waist and finished with a bow. 


DESIGN FOR LACE YOKE 





Or BLUE Fox 





STOCK OF MOUSSELINE 


JOURNAL 





COLLAR BAND EDGED wWitH HONITON 


STYLISH BLACK LACE VEST 





MINK MUFF AND STOLE 


HE chiffon cravat shown in the illus- 

tration is tied in two fluffy loops with 

long ends plaited. A black velvet ribbon 
bow is tied in front. 

Yokes and berthas of lace are exceedingly 
stylish. Two designs are shown in the illus- 
trations. One with lace bands over the 
shoulders, the other with straps of black vel- 
vet ribbon passing over the shoulders. 

An odd ornament is in the form of a tiny 
chain with pendants. The illustration shows 
a pretty collarette with such a chain. 

The dainty neck arrangement of lawn and 
lace is developed all in white. 

The stock with jabot illustrated is made of 


heavy lace and ruffles of mousseline tied | 


together with black velvet ribbon. 
Crépe de chine 
is shirred in 
rows to form the 
bolero shown in 
the illustration. 
It is finished 
with a bow. 





AN ODD ORNAMENT 


A UNIQUE BELT BUCKLE 





A QUAINT LACE BERTHA 





HANDSOME SHIRRED BOLERO 


| chest. No gaping ot 
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Lustral 


A new fabric for Linings, 
Underskirts and Draperies 


All delicate shades of Lustral, 
pinks, blues, etc., are rendered 
fast by anew invention. Neither 
the color nor finish of Lustral is 
affected by washing. Lustral is 
stamped on the selvage of every 
yard. Lustral is recommended 
as a substitute for fine silks and 
satins for all purposes. 

If your local dealer does not 
carry Lustral in stock, write us 
and wewill send yousamples and 
information where you can pur- 
chase same. The Lustral Com- 
pany, P.O. Box 230, New York. 
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EVERY BABY 


BORN IN 1900 MAY BE 
A Vici Kid 


We would like cach one to be 











All you have to do is to take a tracing of the 
sole of one of its feet to your shoe dealer and 
ask him to send it to us. We will then have 
a pair of Vici Kid Shoes made to fit and returned 
as quickly as pessible to the dealer for you, 

Mind You, Not a Cent to Pay 

We do this to keep you thinking of Vici Kid, 
the softest, —— st, best of all shoe leathers. 

We do it to keep you thinking of Vici 
Dressing, the most pe elect dressing ever made 
to preserve the finish and softness of any 
A my and of Vici Polish, the greatest shine 
bringer ever prepared. 

Your shoe dealer has them all if he is up 
with the times. Ask for them. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER 
Shee Baring ae, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Shoe Saving,” FREE. 
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A. Allen Union Suits 


(PATENTED) 


FIT LIKE NATURE 


Easy to Get Into 
Easy to Get Out of 


Double protection to 
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opening, as in other 
suits buttoned 
across the chest. 
A trial will 
convince you of 
their superiority. 






No other com- 
bine ation suit y Mlustrated 
Catalogue sent on 
‘just as good,” application. 
A. Allen Nursing Vest 


(PATENTED) 
Most sensible and comfortable on the market. Send 
for descriptive booklet. 


A. ALLEN, 1701 North 5th Street, Philadelphia 























If Economy is an Object 


Do you not think it would be wise to use Pure 
Silks es your skirts, waists, linings, facings, etc. 

when they cost but a trifle more than the silks sold 
at stores, which you have doubtless found will 
rot, tear and lose their appearance in a short time? 


When You Buy 


CUTTER’S PURE SILKS 


it is like putting money in the bank. They con- 
tain 16 ounces of pure silk to every pound of 
fabric, and are not artificially weighted with 
chemicals, as are the cheap silks sold in stores. 
‘They are truly the silks of a generation ago that 
were handed down from mother to daughter. 
The women in all sections of the country who 
have used these Silks say, without exception, that 
they are the most beautiful and the most economi 
cal Silks to be had. ‘lhey are all 24 inches wide, 
and the blacks come in ‘laffeta and Gros-Grain 
from $1.20 to $1.60 per yard; Satin from $1.30 
to $2.00; Peau de Soie from #1. 50 to $2.25. In 
colors, all the current shades of Taffeta for $1.50. 
We will send, upon request, any samples specified, also 
booklet telling how they may be bought by mail. 


JOHN D. CUTTER & CO. 
1 Union Square, - NEW YORK 
Has your dressmaker our large book of samples? It costs $1. 
Send $1.00 for 1 doz. spools of our Black S« wing Silk, and 
1 cde »Z. Spools of Black Butte m He le Twist, any size. They 
are the best. This is a special offer at less than rets tall price. 








Invitations 
Announcements 


At Home and Church Cards 


Mail Orders Receive Prompt Attention 


DEMPSEY & CARROLL 
26 West 23d Street, NEW YORK 














SPECIAL 
A Few & Barcains 


Sent to any one C. O. D., with privilege of examination and 
try on. Just give us your bust and waist measure, also 
length of skirt. 


They are 
the 
Latest 


Man-tailored and 
come to you 
direct from 
the manu- 
facturer. 










We send free 








samples of 
the skirt 
smack 
a- 
tosh KP 
Order either and you LJ 
will be pleased. ar wou 
—Ladies’ Late Style Gol $7 
No. 10 ay yey an ' " 


all-wool Vicuna black gol cloak 
ing, large black and white plaid 
flounce, hood back of collar 
and inside of cape. Black and 
white fringe all eseaal edge 
of cape. Two shoulder belts, 
with pocket attached. New 
style, strictly tailor-made 
and the finest. Fronts are 
fastened with straps and 
buttons. Cannot sample. 


Price, only . . $9.50 
—Ladies’ Golf 
No. 12 Jacket. New 
style. Plain Vicuna cloth 
outside, with golf plaid 
inside; top collar male 
from fine Astrachan cloth ; front, sleeves and bottom edged 
with same and trimmed with silk braid; all seams covered 
with Kersey straps and finished fine; slash back with ripple 
effect; has a soft roll and fastens with silk loops and ies. 
pa mg » Par navy and royal biue, In ordering state 
color preferred. Cannot sample. A _ beauty. 
Price, only . ° P . ms . . " " $9.50 
No. Ft me fc Tunic Skirt, with crown front. From 
° all-wool homespun fabric in two colors, light and 
dark gray, or French Crépon; top skirt is trimmed with one 
row of tabbing of same material as skirt, and lined with res- 
merized lining, similar to Nearsilk, but more durable; inlaid 
plait in back, fastened with buttons and cord; swell and 
nobby. 


Samples sent. Sizes: 23 to 27 waist, 
3to length. Price, only . ‘ ‘ . $7.85 
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Our 
Catalogue 
is ready, 
Free 

for the 
asking. 








—Ladies’ Extra- 
No. 16 Fine Electric Seal 
Collarette, same as above 
cut, lined with brown silk, 
10-in. cape, long tabs with 
eight tails and two heads. 
A wonderful bar- 


| gain at the price, $8.65 
No 18 —Ladies’ High- 


Grade Novelty 
Mackintosh, same as cut, 
made from a beautiful her- 
ringbone covert cloth, dou- 
ble-breasted 

single 
cape 
with vel- 
vet collar, extra- 
fine woven bright large plaid lining. 
If you order this garment you will be 
ey ge no one else will have one 
ike it, for we are the exclusive manu- 
facturers. In ooeene, just give us 
your bust measure and len 


h 
down back. Price, oa . $5.75 
Ladies’ Felt Juliet =')'t'"s: 
sizes, 24% to 8; colors, red or black; 


made of finest quality piano felt, 
with black fur trimm ne and 
id. 
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mie $1.45 Seg SAS 
GRAYDON-PALMER CO. 






Market and Madison Streets, - CHICAGO 


Save Stitches 


The Original 
Seamless 
Pillow 
Tubing 


Also 

Wide 
: Sheeting 
ALL WIDTHS GUARANTEED 


‘y Atlantic Cotton Mills 


FOR SALE BY ALL RETAILERS 














STAMMER 


Scientific x 
dorsed b RCHBISHOP PATRICK J. 
Catholic Cathedral, Phila. ; sas eee KRAUSKOPF, D.D., 


stem, hundreds of cures, results permanent. En- 


RYAN, D.D., LL.D., 

Keneseth Israel Temple, Phila., an 

Bulawayo, Rhodesia, South Africa. 
Send for new illustrated PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE 

book to the 1033 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa, 

Established 1884. EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, Founder and Princi- 
pal, who cured himself after stammering forty years. 


JOURNALISM 


INSTRUCTION BY MAIL ONLY 
A thorough and scientific course adapted 


REV. J. M.S. VAN BLUNK, 





Scho! 
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to the individual needs of writers. Long- 
established. Responsible. Successful. In- 
structors experienced and competent. Students 


successful and pleased. Best of references. 

Write for descriptive catalogue. It is sent 

free. Address 

Sprague Correspondence School of Journalism 
No. 90 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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EAREST MILDRED: I wish you 
could have seen me the other 
evening entertaining a number of 
children at a birthday party. I 

must tell you what we did. 

After all the children had assembled I 
started some games. We had Magic Music, 
Pumb Crambo, and all the other old games 
you and I used to play. Then I marched 
them all in to supper, two by two, each little 
girl with a little boy. I had arranged a sur- 
prise for them. In the centre of the table 
was a miniature lake filled with little 
Filipino dugouts floating about. I made 
the lake myself by buying a very large oval 
tin basin. All around the edge I banked it 
up with moss and ferns which I got at the 
florist’s for very little money. Then, seated 
here and there, as if looking down at the 
boats, were the dearest Filipino girls, with 
long black hair banged over their foreheads 
and dressed in the native costume. It was 
the greatest fun fitting out these dollies. 
There were twenty children at the table, and 
after they had had their ice cream and cake 
each boy got a boat and each girl a doll, and 
they were all perfectly enchanted. Of course 
I had lots of bonbons for the children, 


aK 


After the Feast we all went back to the 
parlor, where I had another surprise for 
them. A sheet had been spread across one 
end of the room and the chairs placed in 
rows for the new game called ‘‘ Who am I ?”’ 
Then I proceeded to tell them that they must 
divide up into sides, and I would be the 
umpire to see that they played fairly. Five 
girls and five boys were to go behind the 
sheet, which had been so arranged as to form 
a transparency, as for shadow pictures. 
They were to pose, one at a time, in any way 
they chose, but without showing their faces 
or front views in any way to the audience. 
They could sit down, stand, kneel, put them- 
selves in any position, but not in groups. 
Each child was to pose only once, and 
remain perfectly still until the signal was 
given to lower the lights. I gave the signal 
by ringing a bell, and kept proper score of the 
guesses. The ten children who were with 
me were each one, in turn, to guess who was 
posing. One guess was allowed for each 
child, and only a few seconds given to guess 
in. I had three prizes for them, first, second 
and booby. Five correct guesses won the 
first prize, three the second and none the 
booby. After the first round of tableaux the 
children changed places with each other. 
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The Quaintest and Prettiest Costumes I have 
seen in a long time were worn by some of the 
children. The little girls’ dresses were so 
long as to hang below the tops of their boots, 
and they were all made with guimpes and 
high-puffed sleeves, leaving the arms bare 
from the elbow. When two dear little girls 
came in to bid me ‘‘ good-night’’ their hats, 
like old women’s poke bonnets, of soft gray 
felt, with pink ribbon bows on top, and tied 
under their chins, struck me as being very 
becoming, stylish and new. 

Of course I have some good and perfectly 
new ideas for you from Paris. Alice’s last 
letter tells me that if we wish to be quite up 
to date this coming winter, when we go out 
to parties, we must cultivate the latest 
‘‘wrinkle.’’ She saw, at a small recep- 
tion not long ago, a girl who had on a most 
lovely gown of three shades of crépe de chine. 

It was made in a succession of overskirts. 
The lower one was of a pale rose color, the 
second of a deeper shade, and the third deeper 
still—even quite a dark red. The bodice 
was of the darkest shade, and made like a 
baby waist, with yoke and sleeves of pale 
rose color. Now comes the ‘‘ wrinkle.’”’ In 
her hair she wore a dark red rose, and she 
carried a long-stemmed artificial single rose 
in her hand. Did you ever hear of anything 
more quaint and pretty ? It seemed to me 
to be such a unique idea! 
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Apropos of November Weddings, Gladys 
attended one in London where the bridal 
procession was the most effective thing she 
ever saw in her life. There were six ushers 
and six bridesmaids. The ushers led the 
bridal party, walking up the centre of the 
aisle single file. Then followed the brides- 
maids, walking in the same way. Each one 
carried a garland of artificial wild flowers, 
poppies, wheat, cornflowers and daisies, 
mixed with ferns and leaves. The wreaths 
were made on stiff wire, and as the wedding 
party walked up the aisle the flowers made 
very pretty aprons. The girls carried them 
with their arms hanging down, the garlands 
falling gracefully. When they arrived at 
the chancel rail, the ushers and bridesmaids 
arranged themselves, three on each side, 
and the bridesmaids threw the ends of their 
floral garlands one to the other across the 
aisle, raised their arms, and in this manner 
formed three perfectly beautiful double floral 
arches. The effect was charming. 


GIRL 
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The Bride, on Her Father's Arm, then walked 
up the aisle, and as she passed under each 
arch the bridesmaids dropped their wreaths 
and walked up the chancel steps, holding 
them as they did when coming up the aisle. 
After the marriage service had been read, and 
the organ had pealed forth the grand chords 
of Mendelssohn’s Wedding March, and the 
bride and bridegroom had walked down the 
aisle, the bridesmaids followed, gracefully 
throwing their garlands around their necks, 
and allowing them to hang down in front 
like beautiful floral boas. The ushers then 
walked, two by two, down the aisle, behind 
the six lovely bridesmaids. 
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Tailor-Made Suits for this winter, so Beatrix 
writes me, are simpler and plainer than 
ever, and all the girls on the other side are 
wearing white flannel bodices. You certainly 
must have one. They are made with fine 
tucks, running lengthwise back and front, 
and are worn with collars and belts of dif- 
ferent colored ribbons, or of velvet or silk 
to correspond with the shade of the skirt. 
These white flannel shirt-waists can be easily 
washed and ironed and always look fresh, 
clean and dainty. 

New fans from London, called photograph 
fans, are much the shape of palmleaf fans, 
only not quite so round. They are made of 
thin silk muslin, with a narrow edge of silk 
fringe. You know fringes are to be much 
worn this winter. Right in the centre of 
these fans a photograph is pasted on, and 
all around it is a wreath of shaded roses. 


The handles are tied with bows of ribbon | 


with loops long enough to hang at the side. 
Some of these fans have photographs of 
celebrities, some of the Queen, and on some, 
girls paste their sweethearts’ pictures. Gladys 
saw, an old lady with one which had ten 
sticks. It was a folding fan; on every stick 
was pasted a tiny photograph of her only 
daughter. One was taken when she was 





three years old, and the others at almost | 


every year up to fifteen. Each picture was 


surrounded with a beautiful little wreath of | 


delicately painted flowers. 
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A Pretty Silk Fichu, of which I heard from | 
Paris, may interest you, so you shall have | 


the description. It was cut much in the 


shape of a Marie Antoinette cape, and had | 


double ruffles, edged with lace, all around 
it. The novelty of the whole thing was the 
painting on it. There was a wreath of wild 
roses all along the edge. Where it was 


crossed over in front, and looped, with the | 
ends falling almost to the bottom of the skirt | 


of the dress, there was a bunch of artificial 
wild roses and leaves. You have no idea, 


Mildred, how dressy and becoming these | 


fichus, which are now so fashionable, are. 
The painted ones are quite new. 
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High Combs are Out of Fashion. The hair 
is still worn high on top of the head, but the 
combs are very low. 
broad low comb, with a waving top, which 
does not stand up more than three inches 
above the teeth of the comb. This is set at 
the back of the head, to keep up the hair 


behind and to give a finish to the puff or | 


coil ontop. It is quite graceful and pretty, 


and with side combs to match makes just 


enough ornament for the hair. 

I am almost exhausted talking fashions 
and fads to you: ‘‘only just one more before 
we part”’ for to-day. Remember not to have 
any of the sleeves on your winter gowns, 
either for the house or street, made full. 
The sleeves are all much trimmed with 
insertion, lace, velvet, ribbon, shirrings and 
puffings, but they are all tight-fitting to the 


The latest thing is a | 





arm. Some of those which I have seen on | 


the new imported gowns have small puffs at 
the top of the sleeve. They are pretty made 
that way, and relieve, in a measure, the 
sameness of a perfectly tight sleeve, which 
is hardly ever becoming. 

are really things of beauty. 
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For a Pretty and Useful Present for your fiancé 
let me advise you to goto your saddler’s and 
get him to make you a perfectly plain wallet 
of pigskin, not lined inside, and bound only 
with a narrow strip of fine brown leather. 


The new sleeves | 


If he has not the skin on hand, make him send | 


for it. 
better looking the more you use it. 


Pigskin, you know, gets darker and | 
I saw | 


one that a girl had made for her brother, and | 


it was beautiful. There were no silver tips 
nor letters on it, no ornamentation of any 
sort. You cannot buy, but must order them. 
What a man likes is to have something made 
for him, and not what every other fellow has. 

I cannot end my letter without telling you 
of one of the latest fads. It is decreed by 
fashion that you must not wear any ring, 
except your engagement or wedding ring, on 
any finger but the little one! 

With love, your devoted 
EDITH. 


| WOMEN’S TAILOR-MADE COSTUMES 
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Home Needlework 
Magazine 


An illustrated book, with superb Colored Flower 
Plates, published four times a year, giving complete 
instructions for all kinds of imbroidery, Crochet, 
Knitting, Drawn Work* and Lace Making. Never 
before has there been a magazine giving so much for 
so little money. All women interested in fancy 
work and the decoration of the home should subscribe. 

The July number tells all about the necessary 
materials, how to prepare for work, and has Colored 
Plates of Roses, Apple Blossoms, Buttercups, Hops, 
Sweet Peas, Sofa Cushions and Decore Crochet 
work. Also three special articles on Renaissance and 
pattonlers Lace Making—tinely illustrated. Mrs. L. 
Barton Wilson begins a new department entitled “‘ Les- 
sons in Embroidery.” ‘These lessons are written espe- 
cially for beginners. They tell how every step of the 
work is done. Different subjects in each number. 

The October number is just out. It is full of the 
very latest needlework designs. Don’t miss it. 

Send us 25 cents, stamps or silver, and we will send 
you the July and October numbers by return mail, 
and will send you the January and April, 1900, books 
when they come out. Your money back if you don’t 
like them. ‘Thousands of women have subscribed, 
and all agree that the magazine is the best thing of 
the kind published. Write to-day. 


FLORENCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
8 Chestnut Street, Florence, Mass. 





Women’s 
Fine Shoes 


to Measure 


$3.00 


You can pay $3.00 fora 

very ordinary ready- 

made shoe. We offer 

you a shoe made 

to your 

own meas- 

ure that 

will fit per- 

fectly, and 

wear longer, and look better than any pair of shoes you 

ever had. This remarkable offer is mde to introduce our 

famous shoes to your notice. For the above price we will 

make to measure of Genuine Vici Kid, lace or button, the 

prettiest, most stylish, most becoming, most comfortable, 

and best wearing pair of shoes you ever had at any price. 

Simply send us 25 cents, in cash or stamps, with the 

measure of your foot; state where other shoes hurt, also 

give size and width. Shoes will be forwarded by 

express, paid. Examine them first, and if more than 

pleased with the beautiful workmanship, New York 
Style, fancy stitching, patent-leather tips and facings, 

the express agent the Pat. 

Ls Ce, BW Ost selicied la 

How to Measure: every respect, return at our 

With tape, measure the foot | Fs prema You can —- 

over stocking as indicated | this remarkable offer with- 

| in cut. Also give | outa particle of risk, as we 

Size and Width, | re famous for making fine 

State whether | shoes, and are known from 

lace or | One end of the country to 

button. the other. Every shoe we 

| sellis guaranteed. Ask for 

| our catalogue, showing all 

| styles for men, women and 

children. 


HOGG & DOWNEY, Shoe Makers 
122 Duane Street, - New York City 


The Mail Order House 
of the South 


THE BIGGEST UMBRELLA BARGAIN OF 
THE YEAR. Actual Value, $3.50 


Special Price, $1.98 
Of high-class, full-lustre gloria silk, steel rod, 
paragon frame. For ladies, the choice of fifty 
styles in handles of extreme oddity and elegance. 
For men, choice of thirty/styles in natural 
stick handles. Father, mother, sister, brother 
or friend would greatly appreciate such a gift. 


MEN’S SMOKING JACKETS AT $4.75 
Worth $7.75 











You'll wonder at the rich Lamb’s Wool Jackets 
in stripes and checks we 
show at this price. Also 
of double-faced English 
Camel's Hair in choice 
patterns. These jackets 
are finished wit silk 
cord on _ sleeves and 
all around edge, also 
with two large size 
silk frogs. An excellent Holiday gift. 

Our Illustrated Catalogue is yours 
upon request 


MEN’S FINE SUITS AND OVERCOATS 
AT $12.00 











Guaranteed unequaled elsewhere for 
less than $18. 


AT $12.98. Worth $18 to $20 
We clothe all members of the family | 
from head-to-foot. 

Whatever we send is on approval, whether paid for or not 
Samples sent upon application 

When in Washington make our establishment your headquarters. 

PARKER, BRIDGET & CO., Head-to-Foot Outfitters 

Pennsylvania Ave. and 9th St., Washington, D.C. 
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Pinabes SS 


HE ability to 
cleanse and 
preserve the teeth 
and gums is not 
the whole story of 


Rurifoam 
for those who uce it 
prize almost equal- |i 
ly its delicious fla- |§%7 
vor and delicate |} 
fragrance, adding 

SWEETNESS TO 

SOUNDNESS 


Refreshing and Pleasant 
to use in Summer 


All Drugygists. 
25c. A BOTTLE 
SAMPLE VIAL for a 9; 
two-centl stamp. , 


E. W. Hoyt & Co. 
LOWELL, MASS. 
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Fall Hats, $] .50 


Sent Express Prepaid. 


























Our new Fall catalogue of 
Imported Millinery is ready, 
and will be sent free 
on request. It de- 
scribes, illustrates 
and prices: 


=— $1.50 up 


(in latest French style) 


Cauteages 7 5c. up 


Wealso make finer goods. 
We have the most stylish 
Paris millinery, and at 
extremely low prices. 
Everything is sold 
upon the understand- 
ing that you may re- 
turn it at our expense 
if not satisfactory, and 
your money will be 
cheerfully refunded. 


We pay express charges everywhere 
Write VO W for free catalogue; sent by return mail, 


THE GEROME CO., 139 Fifth Ave., New York 





CLOAKS, SUITS, FURS 


SKIRTS AND WAISTS 


in all the latest effects shown 
in our handsomely illustrated 


Seal Plush Fashion C logue No. 27. 


Cape To those interested in Ladies’ 
man-tailored, custom-made 


$4 98 suits, we will send upon appli- 
bd cation our special booklet A. 
Our catalogues are free. 
Write for them to-day. 


Our No. 545, $4.98 
made in an excellent man- 
ner and of a very high- Mpase 
silk seal plush, 24 in. long, 
cut in four gores, elabo- 
rately beaded and braided 
and trimmed around col- 
lar and down front with 
black thibet fur; lined 

with black silkaline. 
No. 546. Same as 

No. 546, 7 


long, ° - 
F No. 547. Same as 
i No. 545, 30 in. long, $5.98 


C7Neo money required in ‘advance. Goods for- 


warded C. O. D., with privilege of examination, to your 
Nearest express office. 


EDWARD JARD B.GROSSMAN; 
xq (10-172 STATE ST. CH HICAGO fam 5 t 


MAIL ORDER 





em) SEND 25 CENTS fora S 
PATENTED *, pair of 
Capitol,’ vey’ S cor a 


For Crocheted Slippers WIL 

for gifts or home use. w iL S- EY’s 
ate ¢ 

igte size wanted, LAN ALASKA SOCK 


Stitute. 25 centa (the only anti- 





ic sock made). for Rubber 


PaN aioe ov wat Boots, Hospitals 


House Wear, 
w. Take no substitute. 
H. Wiley & Son (Box A), Hartford, Conn. 
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IVERS & POND PIANOS 


On Trial at Our Expense 

















OU can try an Ivers 

& Ponp Piano in your 
own home without risk and 
at our expense anywhere 
in the United States where 
no dealer sells them. 
Strictly first-class. Require 
less tuning and prove more 
durable than any other 
pianos. 239 purchased by 
the New England Conserv- 
atory of Music, the largest 
College of Music in the 
Vorld, and over 500 Ivers 
& Ponp Pianos used in two hundred of the leading colleges and institutions 
of learning in the United States. Catalogue and valuable information mailed 
free. Old pianos taken in exchange. 


Easy Payments 


A small cash payment and monthly payments extending over three years secure 
one of our pianos. We send pianos for trial in your home, even though you live 
three thousand miles away, and guarantee satisfaction, or piano is returned to us 
at our expense for railway freights both ways. A personal letter, containing special 
prices and full description of our easy payment plans, free upon application. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 116 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


It is the Heel 


of your rubber that slips, that 
breaks down, and wears out 
first. It is the smooth heel and 
clothing (when wet) that suck 
up water, mud and slush, and 
soil skirts and 
trousers. 





How to 
Order Bailey’s 
Them: 


Patented Ribbed 


Take this 
** ad ” to 
your dealer, Back Rubber 
If he does 
not have by its construction prevents all this. It 
them he will has been proven by three years of actual 
order them test. Made in best quality only, in both 
tte sell high and low cut to fit all shapes of shoes 


for men and women. Why not buy the 
best? They cost no more. Men’s, goc, per 
pair; women’s, 65c. per pair. 


HOOD RUBBER CO., sole Manufacturers, 99 Bedford St., BOSTON, MASS. 


him one pair or 
a Case. 








(PATENTED APRIL 25, 1893.) 


are complete undergarments, covering 
the entire body. Perfectly elastic, 
ting like a glove. Convenient to put on, 


being entered at top and drawn on like 
trousers. With no other kind of under- 
wear can ladies obtain such perfect fit for 


reaming ee ge ascpdnaagn SESSLER ESLRESESE 
The “ONEITA” fis 
e Union acing 
fit- 


dresses, or wear comfortably so small a 
corset. The Oneita has done away 
with the annoyance of all buttons, 
bands and double thicknesses of cloth 
under the corsets. 


NO BUTTONS DOWN 
THE FRONT 


Made Especially for Women ana Misses 





Send for Iiustrated Booklet V 
SHOWING GARMENT, BUTTONED AND UNBUTTONED. 
OFFICE: 


ONEITA KNITTING MILLS. No. 1 Greene Street, New York 
AMANARPNININIAIAININININI PERE EEE ENG 


EEE SE SESE SESE REN PNP ATIATIAR 





MOTHERS do well to play games with their boys and girls. It helps to make 
home the centre of pleasure. We offer the greatest combination of games ever 


oven the public. A New York gentleman says: ‘I would buy this Board for 


my family, because of great variety, and yet taking up 
so little room when not in use. 


20 Games «: No. 2 


roan SS 


with Net Pockets and Carrom Rings 


No. 1, 24-in. Board, 16 Games, $2.50 
No. 2, 28-in. Board, 2O Games, 50 
No, 3, 28-in. Board, 26 Games, 4.25 
All Boards Mahogany Finish. 
Write for Book of Rules. We pay freight 
east of Omaha. 


ARCHARENA CO., Peoria, Hl. 


Mrs. HArPER: “Bertha, 
if you beat me this 
4 game of Crokinole, we 
will turn the board _. , 
over and I will beat you (4 
as I did your Papa, 
playing one of the TEN 


NEW GAMES on ie 














other side.” 





New Carrom Games 
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“American Made for American Maids” 


ID Chicago W aists 


All Shapes 


$1. 


have become so popular 
that they are now made 
in various shapes, to 
fit every woman. 


Ladies’ Model 


long waist 


Cutaway 


low bust 
and hipless « 


Small Shape 


slender 
form 


Nursing 
cutaway 
hips 


Try them! 


Made of fine 
sateen; fast 
black, drab or 
white; clasp or 
button front. 
Sizes 18 to 30, 
waist meas- 
ure; 31 to 36, 
25c. extra. A 

Ask your, dealer for the G-D Cuicaco Waist. 
If he hasn’t it, send a money order or stamps, 
mentioning color, shape and size desired, and we 
will send you one, prepaid. 


GAGE-DOWNS CO., . 








The Most 
Popular 
Corset 
Waists in 
the World 


Chicago, Ill. 




















DAINTY AND GRACEFUL 


And they fit the figure as if moulded to it. 


Braided Wire 
Bustles and Forms 


are especially prized by ladies with poor forms, 
but they improve and beautify the best figures 
as well. Braided Wire Hair Rolls match all 
shades of hair. Sanitary and delightful, 
Sold in All Stores 
If you don't find them we will send, postpaid, by 
mail, on receipt of price. Write for our booklet. 
THE WESTON & WELLS MFG. CO. 

1114 Noble Street, - - Philadelphia 
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* FULL FASHIONED, Zi 


Adjusts itself to every curve and 
line of the body, because 


It’s Knit to Fit 


It never bunches or wrinkles, as 
there is no surplus material. It 
is light, soft and comfort-giving, 
besides being sanitary and eco- 
nomical, It permits of snugly- 
fitting gowns and of a smaller 
size of corset. It has been in 
universal favor for forty years. 
Ladies are requested to send 
for our booklet. 
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| NORFOLK Ni NEW BRUNSWICK 
HOSIERY CoO. 
NEW BRUNSWICK. N. ol 
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OLD OSTRICH FEATHERS 
MADE NEW 
BY THE ADDITION OF NEW TOPS 


A specialty made of dyeing, cleansing and curling OSTRICH 
FEATHERS. Send for our catalogue and price-list, and learn 
how easily and quickly all such work can be done, no matter 
in what part of the United States you may reside: also leaflet 
telling you how to judge the quality of a feather, and our offer 


on new goods. Hf, METHOT, 531 Temple PI., Boston, Mass. 
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mCHILD without a_ temper 
would indeed be a phenome- 
‘non, There, is a_ poetical 
conceit to the effect that a 


on which anything may be 
inscribed. However this may 
Pag 7 be, every child brings with 
it into the world a well-defined disposition, 
temperament or temper. These are all words 
of much the same meaning, signifying the 
natural tendency of the mind toward certain 
moods. We have learned to qualify this 
term with certain specific adjectives, as good 
temper, bad temper, even descending from 
the general to the particular, and speaking of 
a child as sweet-tempered, or cross-tempered, 
and so forth. 

It is the parents’ duty and privilege to 
guide the temper of the child, correcting it 
where it is faulty, strengthening it in the 
points where it is weak, teaching self-control 
when it is passionate, firmness when it is 
too yielding, and training and cultivating it 
in order that it may always prove a blessing, 
and not a drawback, to its possessor. 


mm 
Children Should be Taught Self-Restraint 


HEN we say that an individual child has 

a temper we usually mean that he flies 

into a passion upon slight provocation, and 

gives way to loud cries or angry words with- 

out attempting to restrain himself. To teach 

such a child self-restraint is a difficult task, 

yet the mother must attempt it if she does not 

wish him to grow up with a disposition which 

will place him at a serious disadvantage in 
his dealings with men. 

A man or a woman who indulges in out- 
bursts of passion when provoked says and 
does many things which are deeply regretted 
in cooler moments. Those who have their 
tempers under better control take advantage 
of their weakness to gain their own ends. 
The angry person often finds his wrath has 
made but little impression. It is so well 
known that he flies into a passion upon the 
slightest provocation that no one heeds the 
hurricane, and he very soon finds that he has 
exhausted himself to no purpose. 


* 


Wisdom of Firmness and Quietness 


USTS of passion in a little child must be 
met by steady, gentle firmness on the 
mother’s side. Loud outcries should be 
hushed, not by angry words, which only feed 
the flame, but by a grave quietness of voice 
and speech, which helps to repress them by 
mere force of contrast. Passionate gestures, 
such as blows, kicks, drumming with the 
heels upon the floor, and beating the table 
with a spoon, should be prevented by physi- 
cal force if necessary. Above all, the thing 
coveted, if it causes the child to fly into a 
rage as the readiest means of obtaining it, 
should never be granted. 

As the child grows older and can be rea- 
soned with, he or she should be taught to 
avoid the beginnings of wrath, to struggle 
against irritability, and not to give way to 
it in words when it rises in the mind. 
Quick-tempered children often have gener- 
ous, lovable natures, easily influenced for 
good. A wish to please another, and to do 
what is right for its own sake, may be made 
strong enough to close the lips against the 
torrent of angry words that rushes to them, 
and so help them to victory. Each effort at 
self-conquest makes the next one easier. 


mm 
The Best Way to Drive Away Sulkiness 


HE sulky child is far more difficult to deal 
with than the passionate child. This 
form of ill temper is common with sensitive 
children, whose feelings are easily hurt, and 
who are apt to be morbid and dwell on fancied 
injuries. Children who are deficient in a 
sense of humor are often inclined to sulki- 
ness. A good laugh will nearly always drive 
it away, just as the sun disperses a bank of 
black clouds. 

In a young child the fit of sulks should be 
cut short as soon as possible by diverting the 
mind, that the mood may not become habitual. 
As the reasoning faculties develop, each attack 
should be promptly dealt with. Ridicule is 
sometimes the best weapon to use; a smiling 
assumption that the black looks are not a 
true index of the feelings, surprise that any 
one should wilfully make himself look so 
unamiable and unlovable to those whom he 
loves best, all may be tried. 

With other natures a serious inquiry into 
the grounds of offense is more effectual. If 
there is a real grievance the sulkiness may 
disappear when it has been thoroughly ven- 
tilated. If these means fail, some form of 
punishment must be tried; banishment is 
perhaps the best, for the pleasure derived 
from sulking is totally lost if there is no one 
present to be affected by it, and solitude is 
always a help in recovering the temper. 


W~ WHO HAS A TEMPER 


= By Elisabeth Robinson Scovil c 


child’s mind is a blank page , 
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THE CHILD q 
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Obedience Should be Taught Early 


LL parents wish their children to be obedi- 
ent—that is, to do as they are told with- 
out question or dispute. Yet we have only to 
glance over our acquaintances, perhaps to go 
no further than our own family circle, to see 
what a signal failure most parents make of 
their efforts in this direction. Why is it that 
such a fundamental virtue as obedience is so 
difficult of acquirement that few children 
possess it in perfection, and many parents 
seem to have given up in despair the attempt 
to inculcate it? There are two reasons 
which lie at the root of this state of affairs: 
delay in beginning the training, and want 
of persistence in continuing it. A child six 
months old is not too young to be taught 
what obedience means. Long before he has 
reached this age a baby knows that he can 
get what he wants by crying for it, and he 
can also be taught that some things are not 
yielded even to this appeal. It is, of course, 
absurd to suppose that an infant can be made 
to understand and obey all! the wishes of his 
parents, but it can be impressed upon his 
little mind that there is an authority over 
him against which it is useless for him to 
rebel, rebellion being futile and profitless. 
When once this is understood the difficult 
task of teaching obedience is half done. The 
other half comes later, when the reasoning 
powers have developed and the child can be 
trained to yield his own will to that of his 
parents as a matter of principle. 


wK 
Guiding a Child is a Great Responsibility 


SIDE from the Divine command, the first 
and paramount reason for obedience in 
children is that it is necessary to their safety. 
The strongest instinct of Nature is the pres- 
ervation of the race. The young are 
placed in families, under the care of parents, 
that they may have a better chance of obtain- 
ing maturity. Constant dangers surround 
them, which experience has taught their 
elders to avoid. This knowledge cannot be 
used for their good if they refuse to obey the 
limitations which it imposes, The habit of 
prompt obedience in little things makes it 
easy to yield the will when greater questions 
arise to be decided. 

It is not from an arbitrary wish to have 
their own way, or to keep their child in 
slavish subjection to their own whims or 
predilections, that wise parents insist upon 
obedience. It is because—if they are 
worthy to be parents—they know better what 
is for the best good of their child than his 
youth and inexperience permit him to know 
himself, and so can guide him for his highest 
welfare. It is an overwhelming responsi- 
bility, but it is one that is inherent in the 
very nature of the relationship which exists 
between the parent and the child in every 
phase and department of life. 


aK 
Value of Persistent Training 


ARENTS seem to forget that education, 
like the physical growth, is a slow matter. 
Habits are not formed in a day: they are the 
result of repeated acts extending over a 
length of time. As well expect to give a 
child the growth of a year in a single week, 
as to make him obedient by the intermittent 
exertion of authority. 

What watchfulness, what care, what self- 
denial the training of a child demands only 
conscientious parents know. ‘ Eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of liberty,’’ and well-trained 
children are not to be had at a less expendi- 
ture. Constant pressure in one direction is 
necessary to mould character as well as 
material things. This does not mean that 
the child should necessarily be conscious of 
incessant supervision, but that the influence 
surrounding him should be persistent in its 
direction. A stern insistence upon obedience 
one day or on one occasion, and a yielding 
to importunity or a disregard of some direct 
defiance on the next, will never teach this 
cardinal virtue. 

The child must feel always the firm back- 
ground of authority, and know that from it 
there is no appeal. Children who are well 
aware from past experience that ‘‘no’’ means 
‘*no’’ are much happier than those who know 
that fretting or sulking, or even coaxing, may 
produce a revision of the parental decision 
and procure the consent that was at first 
refused. We all bow with more or less good 
grace to the inevitable: it is uncertainty that 
frets our nerves and tries our tempers, and 
why should we expect children to have 
greater self-control than we have ourselves ? 
Children are keen critics long before they 
can formulate their thoughts and express 
them in words. They are merciless, too, 
toward the shortcomings of their elders. 
They detect with unerring certainty any 
weakness of purpose or inconsistency in con- 
duct in those who are in authority over them, 
and are never backward in turning the 
knowledge thus acquired to account. 


How Obedience May be Enforced 


HE burning question is how to make a 

child obedient, and to this there must be 

many different answers, varying according to 
the individual temperaments involved. 

Corporal punishment should be a 
resource, rarely, if ever, employed with a 
young child. It should be reserved for 
aggravated cases involving cruelty to others. 
If it is constantly resorted to, even in a mild 
form, the child’s sensibilities are blunted, he 
lives in an atmosphere of fear which is fatal 
to the development of his best instincts, and 
it soon loses entirely the effect desired. 

The penalties for disobedience should be 
like those following the breaking of a natural 
law, inevitable, always coming on the heels 
of the offense, and, as it were, growing out of 
it. It will tax the mother’s ingenuity to 
devise means to do this in the wisest man- 
ner, for the mother is the real governing 
power in the management of the children in 
nine-tenths of the households in the land. 

Cause and effect must be made perfectly 
clear to the juvenile mind; he must under- 
stand that disobedience is always followed 
by loss of pleasure, restriction of liberty, or 
endurance of some penalty that he does not 
like. The mother must make it evident that 
she intends to be obeyed, and then firmly 
carry her intentions into practice. 


rN 
Treatment of Reasonable Requests 


VERY child should feel that his parents 
desire nothing as much as his happiness; 
that they wish him to have a good time and 
enjoy himself to the full, and when they for- 
bid certain things it is because in the end 
they would bring him unhappiness. Few 
children are so stupid as to be unable to 
comprehend this if it is made plain to them, 
and it will be found a powerful lever in 
obtaining obedience. Love is one of the 
strongest motives that rule our natures. 

Parents should avoid making battle-fields 
of minor points which are of little importance 
in themselves. A struggle may usually be 
avoided by a little tact. The ordinary child, 
as a rule, obeys in ordinary matters. Some- 
times, from a freak of temper, physical indis- 
position, or a flash of natural perversity, he 
refuses. The wise mother changes the form 
of.her demand, or substitutes another which 
she feels sure will not be disputed. If the 
issue is of real consequence the battle must 
be fought. It is always important not to take 
up a position that cannot be held. It is im- 
possible, for instance, to make a child say 
certain words; no power on earth can force 
him to do so unless he wills. 

Older persons should remember that many 
things very easy to them are exceedingly 
difficult to a child, and be merciful in their 
requirements. Keeping still for any length 
of time is a sore trial to the activity of child- 
hood. Quiet must be enforced at times out 
of respect for the rights of their elders, but 
it should be made as little irksome as pos- 
sible to the restless little mortals by giving 
their minds full occupation. 


iN 
Father and Mother Must Work Together 


PaaPORE giving a command a mother 

should ask herself if it is necessary, and 
also whether she is prepared to enforce it 
in case of disobedience; if she is not, the 
command had better not be given. 

The authority of one parent must be up- 
held by the other if the best results are to be 
secured in the government of their chil- 
dren. Whatever their private differences of 
opinion may be, neither should ever, by word 
or look, question the decisions of the other in 
the presence of the children. The word of 
either should be law in the household, and 
this cannot be if the partner who should be 
the most loyal in upholding it is an opposing 
power. The line of conduct to be followed 
should be decided between them, and in 
unexpected emergencies the private judg- 


last 


ment of one should give way to the expressed 


wish of the other. 


** Your father wishes it,’’ or ‘‘ Your mother | 
thinks it best,’’ should bring at least out- | 
‘““If a house be divided | 


ward agreement. 
against itself, that house cannot stand,’’ and 
if the parents are pitted one against the 
other the 
disastrous to any sort of discipline. 

The fullest liberty is found within the 
limits of law, and children who are trained 


to obedience can be permitted far more free- | 


dom than those who cannot be trusted out of 


sight for fear the liberty permitted them | 


will degenerate into license. 
aK 
Treat Your Children Firmly and Kindly 


ley child whom experience has convinced 
that his parents’ prohibitions are not 
arbitrary, but are founded on kindness and 
justice, will not often disregard them. 
Lapses there may be, as no human beings 
are perfect. But the lapses will not be many, 
and from the nature of the case they will 


bring their Own punishment, convincing the | 
offender, as nothing else will do, that the | 


path of obedience is not only the safest but 
the pleasantest to walk in. 


m ® 


Next month this page will be occupied by 
Mrs. Barnetta Brown, who, in a series of three 
excellent articles on 


‘*Mothers’ Mistakes and Fathers’ Failures ”’ 


will point out some common faults in the training 
of children. 
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This Baby’s Mother writes: 


After trying other Infant Foods and 
failing, the baby suffering terribly, upon 
advice of our family physician we put 
her on Eskay’s Food. She was then 
thin and sallow, but from that time on 
she commenced to thrive. She is now 
20 months old, perfectly healthy, and 
has had no other Food but Eskay’s. 
I have not during the second summer 
lost one night’s rest, though she was 
teething. I advise all mothers to use 
Eskay’s, as it saved my baby’s life. 

Mrs. M. SMILER, 
1913 Franklin St., Philadelphia. 


For Free Samples, apply to 


SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





effect on the children will be 





WHEN YOU 
WANT 


Baby Carriage 


OR A 


Go-Cart 


OR A 


Reclining Chair 


OR A 


Rolling Chair 


OR AN 
Invalid Chair 


OF ANY KIND 
Write for Catalogue 


Reclining Go-Cart, $9.75 
Changes to a carriage, when de- 
sired—hbaby comfortable always. 
Other Go-Carts, 
$2.50 to 820.00, 





with photo -illustrations. 

State which is desired. 

Doll Go-Carts and Car- 

duahh, ton. ; Bloch Chair, $14.70 
We pay freight east of Missis- 

sippi. Fifty changes of position. 


PHILADELPHIA BABY CARRIAGE FACTORY 
713-715 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia 


Representatives Wanted 








The Perfect Fit 


of the 


H.&W. 


Corded-Waist 
























OF WEARERS 


A Hose-Supporter Attachment on Each Waist 
Prevents Tearing. 

For GIRLS, 4 to 12 years, 25c. and 50c. each 
For MISSES, 12 to 16 years, 65c. 
LADIES’, $1.00 
Other Styles for Boys and Babies 


More Satisfactory in Fit, Finish and Price 
than any Waist made, 
AT ALL DEALERS’ 
Langdon, Batcheller & Co., Agents 
345 Broadway, New York 
SCIENTIFIC 


1) Sia ELECTRICAL: 


Models of Railways, Locomotives, 
Dynamos, Miniature Lamps, Motors, 
etc. Safe, practical, durable. Most 
amusing and instructive articles ever 
invented. Large numbers sold all 
over the world. 

UNLIKE ORDINARY TOYS 
That soon break or wear out, and 
no higher in price. Illustrated 
booklet tells all about them. Sent 
on receipt of Ic. stamp to pay 
postage. Don’t make mistake of 
waiting until height of holiday 
season. Send now. 


THE CARLISLE & FINCH CO. 
LARGEST MAKERS IN THE WORLD 


836 West Sixth Street, - Cincinnati, Ohio 
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ROOT’S UNDERWEAR 


sizes of chil- 
dren, from “ Baby Bunting” to 
“Jack, the Giant Killer.’ It is 
made only of the best and purest 
materials, but is the cheapest to 
buy because it makes certain 
the child’s health and comfort, 
and it will outwear the hardest 
usage. We make also a superb 
variety of UNDERWEAR FOR 
MEN AND WOMEN. Dealers 
keep it, everywhere. 


is made for all 


We will send you an illus- 
trated catalogue for the 
asking. It tells about all 
the kinds of underwear we 
make, and gives a lot of 
useful information about 
washing and keeping it. 


eee 
ROOT MANUFACTURING CO. 
Department V 


1 Greene Street, - New York 
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A BLESSING TO CHILDREN 


Yields to every motion. Made of knitted elastic fabric, with 
knitted tubular Straps attached to the garment, which support 
pants, drawers or skirts directly from the shoulders like sus- 
penders. This prevents all strain on the buttons and buttonholes, 


‘**VENTILATING and HEALTHFUL”’ 


Sizes, for Boys and Girls, 2 to 13 years of age. 


BIRDSEY, SOMERS & CO. 
349 Broadway, New York 


If your dealer does not carry the “EZ” 
waist, send 25c. to the selling agents, 





THE LADIES’ 





A Frock for a Child of three is pretty if made 
of Nile green or a delicate shade of blue 
cashmere with a yoke of cream-colored Irish 
crochet lace. If the lace is ripped off the 
dress may be washed. Cashmere may always 
be dyed to advantage. 


Book-Binding is an occupation that ought 
to furnish congenial employment for women. 
Your daughter should be thoroughly taught, 
or she cannot compete successfully with men. 
Let her go to a bindery and learn the trade 


from its beginning if you cannot afford to 


| dust the eruption with a fine powder. 


send her to a technical school. 


Eczema from Irritation. The constant 
chafing of the skin by clothing, as the rough 
edge of a collar, may cause an eczema on the 
tender skin of a child which is difficult to 
cure. Remove the cause of irritation and 
Any 


| one of the antiseptic preparations will answer. 


A Combined Baby Jumper 


and ROCKing Chair 


because it brings comfort to the 
whole family, makes an ideal 





Baby Plays in It 
all day—sleeps in it all 
night without waking. 
Made into a chair or 
bed in a minute—saves 
buying a crib. You sew or read while baby 
entertains herself. Ornamental, almost inde- 
Structible. Endorsed by physicians. A pic- 
ture-book telling all about it—Free. 


GLASCOCK BROS. MFG. CO., Box 6, Muncie, Ind. 


AY naciases ms cme 





Pat. Dec. 28, 97, and Nov. 11, "98. 





_No garters. No supporters. Button to waist. 
I Pp to stay. Most comfortable summer or win- 
ter. Easiest and best wearing. Ideal stocking 


for bicyc ling, athletics and every-day use. 

Children’s sizes, 25 cents to 45 cents. Ladies’, 50 

cents. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 

Mail orders solicited. We pay postage. 
Circulars Free 


FAY STOCKING CO., 21 T St., Elyria, 0. 











of KNIT fabric will win every mother’s 
heart. Send for free descriptive catalogue. 


NOVELTY KNITTING CO. 
310 Broadway, u 





Repeat the application several times a day 
until the abrasion is healed. 


A Watch Bracelet is one of the most con- 
venient ways for a girl to wear a watch; buta 
good bracelet is expensive. The latest style is 
mounted on an expanding lattice-work of 
gold, which opens to admit the hand and 
may then be pressed close to the wrist. The 
watch remains in place on the top of the 
wrist, and is not constantly turning under- 
neath as in the case of the plain bands. 


A Chatelaine Pencil is a pretty and useful 
gift for a girl. The top of the chatelaine 
may be a griffin or other antique monster in 
oxidized silver or the soft gray finish that is 
now more fashionable. From this hangs a 
short silver chain with a silver pencil case at 
the end. A swivel on the end of the chain 
permits the pencil to be removed when it is 
wanted for use at a greater distance than the 
chain will allow. 


A Tiny Wringer may be procured fitted to a 
smalltub. Teach your little girl to wash 
her doll’s clothes properly. Explain the proc- 
ess to her; show her the value of bluing and 
the necessity for thorough rinsing. Let her 
sprinkle, fold, and iron the clothes with her 
own little iron—not too small a one. She 
may be glad of the experience in future years 
when, far from a laundry, she has to do up her 
own baby clothes. Even if she never needs to 
use the knowledge it will do her no harm. 


Insomnia. Do not begin to take drugs, 
even those you consider simple and harmless, 
for sleeplessness; it is a fatal habit to 
acquire. Procure a rubber ice-bag and fill it 
with broken ice; place this at the back of the 
neck, wrapped in a cloth; put a hot-water 
bag at the feet to equalize the circulation, and 
you will probably sleep. A glass of hot 
milk just before going to bed is sometimes 
effectual in promoting sleep. If you waken 
in the night and cannot sleep again, have an 
alcohol lamp arranged so you can heat a cup 
of milk or cocoa, and eat a biscuit with it. 


A Simple Word Game, which is useful in 
teaching children to spell, is played thus: 
Provide pencils and paper, choose a word 
with two or three vowels, like ‘‘ ladies’’; tell 
the children to try to make as many words as 
possible from the letters contained in it, 
taking each letter in turn as its beginning, in 
this way: lid, lad, lade, laid, lies, lead, aid, 
aisle, ail, ale, die, dies, dale, deal, idea, 
ideals, idle, isle, side, sidle, sale, sail, sailed, 
sad, said. No letter may be used twice 
unless it occurs twice in the word. The 
child who finds the greatest number of words 
is, of course, the winner. 


German Pincushion. A pretty pincushion 
for the baby’s basket represents a German 
baby swathed in the fashion that is common 
in the Fatherland. An oblong piece of card 
board about four inches and a half long by 
three wide is covered with silk. On this is 
fastened a small doll’s head, the fat body 
forming the cushion. The dress is of white 
Japanese silk, neatly tucked under the feet, 
and the doll is bound to the cardboard with 
bands of inch-wide ribbon, of either pink 
or pale blue, crossed in the middle and 
passing under the arms and across the 
knees. The cushion is then filled with 
safety-pins of all sizes. 


Prizes in Schools. In offering prizes, do not 
give only one or two which can be gained by 
children who perhaps excel their competitors 
very slightly, possibly by a mark or two. 
This cannot fail to excite jealousy and envy 
in the unsuccessful ones who come nearest to 
the winners, and there is no need to cultivate 
the baser passions. It is better to offer a 
smaller reward to each child who reaches a 
certain standard of merit. All have an equal 
chance, and no one will feel that he or she has 
been unfairly outstripped. A prize seldom 
acts as a stimulus to a whole class, for it is 
soon felt that one of the cleverer pupils will 
win it, and the others fall out of the race and 
jog on at their usual pace, knowing that it is 
useless for them to try for it, and this defeats 


Albany, W. Y. | the purpose for which the prize was intended. 
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Oatmeal does not agree with all children. 
If there is an eruption on the skin, or the 
movements become too frequent, it should be 
discontinued. Barley water may be substi- 
tuted for a young baby, and one of the wheat 
preparations for an older child. 


Breathing Through the Mouth may be sim- 
ply the result of a bad habit, but if a child 
keeps his mouth open persistently, and does 
not close it even in sleep, the nose should be 
examined by a physician. A small polypus 
may be present, or there may be some other 
obstruction which prevents the free passage 
of air through the nostrils. 


A Thanksgiving Wonder Ball is wound of 
yellow wool tosimulateapumpkin.  Trifling 
gifts, as tiny dolls, little whistles, lace pins, 
etc., arewound init. It is placed on the table 
on a green leaf on Thanksgiving morning. 
The youngest member of the family unwinds 
until the first gift falls out, then the next 
takes it up until she finds something, and so 
on, The wool should be rolled up again as 
it is pulled off. 


Pure Chocolate, such as is put up in sticks 
or thin cakes, is a wholesome form of sweets 
for children if given to them in moderation. 
The craving which they all have for sugar, 
candy and sweet things shows that the 
demand for pure chocolate is legitimate, and 
that it supplies a real need in the economy of 
the hody. The mother should see that this 
craving for sweets 
times, and in a moderate degree. 


Monogram Frames. A collection of crests, 
monograms and similar devices cut from let- 
ters may be utilized by arranging them on 
frames of white wood, which may be pur- 
chased ready for ornamentation. The paper 
around the monograms should be “cut in 
shield or diamond shape, fastened to the 
wood with a little fish glue, and covered with 
a coat of spar varnish. If the colors are well 
chosen and the devices prettily arranged the 
result will be pleasing. It is a kind of work 
that delights older children. 


Lying Flat in Bed. Do not permit a child 
to use more than one pillow unless there is 
some special reason. The child gets more 
complete rest with the head low, the strain 


on all the muscles being relaxed. High 
pillows push the shoulders forward and 
prevent the chest from being properly 


expanded. The more nearly horizontal the 
body is the less effort is the heart obliged to 
make to send the blood to the points far 
thest from it, and during sleep is the only 
resting time of this hard-worked organ, as 
then it beats more slowly. 


Cutting Out Clothes. Little girls may be 
taught to cut out clothes by the accurate pat 
terns of dolls’ clothes which may be obtained 
from any firm that deals in paper patterns, 
They should be shown how to lay the pattern 
the right way of the cloth, and how to twist 
and turn the different parts to cut it in the 
most economical manner from the least 
material. Many a woman who has had to 
puzzle out these things for herself under the 
pressure of necessity would have been thank- 
ful if her mother had taught her just how 
to do them in her childhood. 


Protection from Cold. Mothers should see 
that their daughters are properly protected 
from the cold when they go out in evening 
dress. Such dress is almost always much 
thinner than that worn during the day, and a 
warm outer garment is needed to compen- 
sate for the difference. A long silk or cash 
mere cloak, made with sleeves and lined with 
fur, is the most luxurious; failing this, a soft, 
thick white shaw] should be provided to wear 
underneath, and any pretty short cloak of a 
delicate color, trimmed with feather trim 
ming or a narrow band of fur, to put over it. 
Warm overshoes should cover the thin slip- 
pers. Some girls wear mittens, knitted of 
Angora wool, with long arms that draw up to 
meet the short sleeves. The foundation of 
serious illness may easily be laid by unnec- 
essary exposure to night air. 


The Care of Children should form a part of 
the training of every girl. Nothing can be 
more important than the preservation of the 
race, and this is woman’s special duty, yet no 
trouble whatever is taken to fit her for its 
proper discharge. For almost every other 
occupation some preparation is considered 
necessary; for this it is supposed that none is 
required. The mothers of the present have 
this matter in their own hands: let them act. 
If they would save their daughters from the 
mistakes, the perplexities and the anxieties 
that have made the care of their own children 
such a burden, let them have their girls 
practically taught now. Their own experi- 
ence has shown them that this knowledge 
does not come by nature, and that when the 
first baby arrives the young wife has usually 
the vaguest possible idea of what ought to 
be done. This is distinctly the fault of her 
own mother, who should have prepared her 
properly for her vocation. 
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FOOD 


will make cow’s milk agree 
with your baby. 
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like Mellin’s. 


LEONARD GUY MORGAN 
1038D STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


food and there is no cther food 
Mellin’s Food is 
distinctive and in a class by 


Mellin’s Food is like no other 
| 


There are many points 





of superiority about Mellin’s 
Food, but just remember one of 
them this time. 
contains no dried milk. 


A sample will be sent free 
on request. 


Mellin’s Food 


MELLIN'S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


- MELLIN’S | 
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of 35 Cents. 
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"Red Stockings 
Black Shoes. 
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are unable 
to procure this Doll 
at your Retailer’s, 


ART FABRIC CO. 


will send you one by 
on receipt of 


50 Cents 


ART FABRIC CO., 36 White Street, N. Y. 


‘Trade supplied by Hardt & Lindgens, N. Y. 
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“ Silver 
Plate that Wears.’ 


In Grand- 
mother’s Time 


The best of tables were graced 
with knives, forks and spoons 
marked ‘1847 RoGers Bros.’ There 
was nothing better then, there is 
nothing better to-day. 


“1847 


Rogers Bros.” 


stauds for all that’s good in quality, all 
that is rich in design, all that can be 
desired by the discriminating buyer 
of silver-plated ware. 
Catalogue 53 R should be in every home. 
It will help you to a wise choice of knives, 
forks, spoons and other useful articles in 
silver- plat ware. Mailed free. 
Maile only by 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
New York, Chicago. San Francisco. 


Coffee Sets, etc., 
MADE ANO 
GUARANTEED 
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Price, $ 12. 00 
Resembles an Ottoman $0' sf \SparciayeD 
TO BE APPRECIATED 
This Heater has 15-inch Double Central Draft Burner, 
producing a clean, odorless, ribbon flame 26 inches in circum- 
terence. Separate Oil Reservoir, which can be filled 
while stove is burning. Tray to catch wick trimmings, etc. 
Is mounted on casters. Can be pushed around anywhere. 
Used for Foot Rest, or with cover thrown over for Stool, when 


notin use. Light Cooking, Corn-Popping, etc., over Regis- 
ter if desired. Will last a lifetime and keep looking nice. 


Other Styles of Heaters, $5 to $12 
Rooklet of Oil Stoves for Heating, Free. 


OMest and Largest Mfr's | CENTRAL OLL AND GAS STOVE CO. 
of Oil Stoves in the Worl: a. | Gardner, Mas«., U.S. A. 
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Everywhere 
Anywhere 


where Silver is used, we 
will send a free trial 
quantity of 


Electro- 
Silicon 


SILVER POLISH 
Greater brilliancy, half 


the work, no worry or 
wear. No other like it. 


Everybody 
Anybody 


who has Silver, simply 
send address on postal. 








ad grocers and 
sell it, or we 
ized box, post- 

tamps. 


“Silicon,” 34 Cliff St., N.Y. 














ARE YOU DEAF? 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. describing 
22 “Instruments to Assist the Hearing,” 
and see our offer of 10 Days’ Trial, 


Free. 
Chairs and Sick 


134 8. llth St., Philadelphia, Pa 


New Te Catalogue of Rolling 
oom Supplies mailed Free. 


WM. V. WILLIS & CO. 
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FIVE-MINUTE TALKS ON GOOD HEALTH 
By Edward B. Warman and Mrs. Warman 
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Hints About Eating mouth. The chewing of gum immediately 
after eating has been recommended (by 


HAT should you eat? 
upon the climate in 
live and the kind of work you 
perform. Geological evidence is 
conclusive that man was not made 
until the whole arrangement of creation was 
»perfected; therefore, wherever he chooses to 
live he finds food adapted to his wants. A 
heavy meat diet is not judicious for one living 
in India, nor could a vegetarian get much 
comfort in the region of the North Pole. In 
our Northern climate a mixed diet is pref- 


It depends 
which you 





erable. Carbonates (fat, sugar, butter, rice, 
chocolate, dates, buckwheat, Northern corn, 
wheat, bread, etc.) are the heat-producing 
foods. Phosphates (lean meat, fish, cheese, 
beans, oatmeal, whole wheat, peas, sweet 
potatces, almonds, Southern corn, figs, 


prunes, etc.) are the brain-producing foods. 
Nitrates (cheese, meats, vermicelli, beans, 
salmon, Southern corn, lentils, peas, etc. ) 
are the muscle-producing foods. Vermicelli 
and cheese are great muscle-producers. 


ma 
A Few Good Rules 


M°® E carbonaceous food should be eaten 

in winter than in summer; more in the 
North than in the South. One who labors all 
the week and rests the one day out of seven 
needs less on that one day, but usually eats 
more. For six days he eats to live, but on 
the seventh he lives to eat. 

Avoid eating heartily immediately before 
or after any great mental or physical exer- 
tion. If the blood is drawn to either the 
brain or muscles when needed in the stom- 
ach, digestion must necessarily be retarded. 
Never take anything into the system merely 
for the purpose of tickling the palate. See 
that it has a value. 

Food supplies the wants of our bodies in 
four ways: 1, the materials of which our 
bodies are made; 2, the materials to repair 
the waste of the body; 3, to produce heat 
to keep it warm; 4, to produce muscular and 
intellectual strength. 

Eat slowly. Do not bolt your food, but 
masticate it thoroughly. Do not drink 
liquids of any kind while there is food in the 


indiscreet persons) for the purpose of aiding 
digestion. No aid can _ possibly come 
through such a source except by the addi- 
tional flow of saliva to the stomach. If food 
is properly masticated, and not washed down 
by liquid, no additional amiount ef saliva is 
needed, inasmuch as the food, when given 
proper time, will so excite the ducts of the 
salivary glands as to furnish the needed sup- 
ply, and, what is more, at the right time. 


nm mm 
To Go Up and Down Stairs with Ease 


HERE is no evil that is not a perverted 
good. So the stairs may prove a bless- 
ing instead of a detriment if women will 
learn how to go up and down them without 
fatigue. The majority of persons, especially 
women, climb the stairs. To avoid the diffi- 
culty and reap the benefits, do this: Incline 
the body forward, 
but do not bend at 
the waist-line. 
Do not stoop. 
Keep the chest 
raised and fixed. 
Ascend as it were 
from the chest, 
and no matter 
what may be your 
weight your touch 
of the foot on the 
step will be aslight 
as that of a child. 
Touch only the ball 
of the foot to the 
step, andthusavoid 
injury to the spinal 
column, the base 
of the brain, and 
also the kidneys, 
produced by the jarring that results from the 
heels’ striking the steps. Close the mouth 
and keep it closed, not only when ascending 
the stairs, but afterward, until the breathing 
is quite normal. Every inhalation should be 
felt at the waist-line. 
In going down stairs keep the body perfectly 
erect; touch only the ball of the foot to the 
step, yielding gracefully at the knee. 
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FIVE-MINUTE LESSONS IN GOOD HEALTH 


One of these lessons will be given each month, providing every time for the exercise of a 


new set of muscles. Although the 


instructions may be advantageously followed by both 


sexes, they are designed to be of special benefit to girls, 


Practice Stationary Running 


NCLINE the body forward, the right foot 
in advance, the right knee bent (as in the 
attitude of running), the hands closed and 
on the chest, the arms closed and at the side 
of the chest (as in the position of the army 
‘‘ double quick’’). Keep the chest active, 
the mouth closed, even when through running, 
until the breathing is again normal. 

The breathing becomes deeper as the pace 
is increased, but it should regulate itself 
according to the demand. While running 
remain in the same position. Begin slowly, 
increase the speed to your liking, decrease 
slowly. Mentally count your steps as the 
foot strikes the floor. 

Run one hundred steps the first day. 
Increase the number one hundred every day 
until you reach one thousand steps, which you 


should be able to do in five minutes. Then 
run from five hundred to one thousand steps 
daily. These directions should be varied 
somewhat if a person is at all troubled with, 
or subject to, heart disease. In that event 
one should take this exercise very cautiously, 
gently and sensibly, and note the effect after 
a few experiments have been made. 
mm 

This Exercise results in great lung ca- 
pacity, an excellent circulation of the blood, 
and is a wonderful tonic effect on the whole 
system. This practice taken daily will soon 
enable you to ascend many flights of stairs 
with ease and pleasure, and to catch a street 
car when some distance from you (and the con- 
ductor is looking the other way). And when 
you get it you will not be “‘ out of breath ’’— 
that is to say, the breath apparently out of you. 


nm mR MR 
MR. AND MRS. WARMAN’S ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


Mr. and Mrs. 
to them in care of the Journal—Mr. 


Warman will answer questions on this page, or reply to questions addressed 
Warman writing 


to men and Mrs. Warman to women. 


Postage must be inclosed where replies by mail are desired... 
° 


A Complete System of Exercises for the whole 
body will be given on this page before the completion 
of the series of articles; also hints and suggestions 
relative to the care of the body—the latter being as 
essential as the former. 


The Amount of Food Required depends on the 
person. Different people have different needs for 
nutriment. All are alike in that they must have 
protein for the building and repair of the bodily 
machine, and fuel ingredients for warmth and work, 
but they differ widely in the amounts and proportions 
of food they require. 


Sleeping Without a Pillow is to be recommended, 
especially for persons who have not yet attained 
their growth, but for an adult, whose habits are 
formed, and whose body is not likely to conform to 
any degree of change that will be permanent, the pil- 
low may be used without any injurious effect. If one 
sleeps on the back the pillow should be discarded, 


Short-Windedness usually is due to lack of con- 
trol of breath rather than to a lack of supply. The 
chest should be raised and fixed muscularly (inde- 
pendent of the breathing), thus allowing all of the air 
cells to become well expanded without unnecessary 
effort. Think of the waist-line and direct the breath 
there. There is only one way to control the expendi- 
ture of breath to avoid short-windedness, and that is 
by controlling the diaphragm, To control the dia- 
phragm you must control the waist muscles ; to con- 
trol the waist muscles you must keep a correct 
position; therefore you will observe that correct 
position is the fundamental principle. By correct 
e—_ in standing, sitting, walking, running, 
vicycling, etc., | have reference to keeping the chest 
up and the spinal column in its normal position. 


Longevity. Threescore and ten is not the limit, 
nor did the writer intend to convey that idea. We 
should live to five times our growth (same as the 
lower animals), The Scriptures place no limit on the 
length of human life. 


The Quantity of Air Consumed depends on a 
state of rest or activ ity. At rest a man consumes 500 
cubic inches of air in a minute; bicycling at the rate 
of nine miles an hour, 1600 cubic inches ; twelve miles 
an hour, 2300 cubic inches ; eighteen miles an hour, 
3000 cubic inches. 


In Your Athletic Work, if the character is such as 
to cause you to bend forward of a correct standing 
position, see to it that the bending is from the hips, 
not from the waist. Breathe through the nostrils, and 
when the diaphragm has fully contracted (descended) 
seize it, as it were, by making the waist muscles tense, 
and thus control its upward movement. 


The Rub-Down After the Bath is one of the 
errors founded upon a false theory. The object of 
the rub-down ¥% to restore vitality to the surfaces of 
the body after taking a cold-water bath. In the first 
place, one who is obliged to resort to such means to 
restore that vitality should not take such a bath; 
second, one gets overheated in so doing and is as 
liable to catch cold as when taking a hot-water 
bath. The rub-down should take place during the 
bath, and should be sufficiently vigorous to remove 
all the effete matter thrown out from the pores. 
Then the body should be carefully dried. To put 
the clothing on when perspiring is like blanketing a 
horse when it is sweatin The clothing or blanket 
becomes damp, the vita ity of the body is lowered, 
and then is chilled by coming in contact with the 
dampness retained in the clothing or blanket. 
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Minute Food 


Made under the Ralston For- 

mula from the Entire Wheat 

Berry, with only the 
rt bran coat 


comeves. 


One Cup 


Ralston  sprin- 
kled into 6 cups of 
boiling water pre- 
pares breakfast for 
five persons in 5 
minutes at cost of less 
than 1 cent each person. 
Economical 3° 
package will last a fam 
ily of Five Persons a 
whole week, 

Because 


Healthful Gluterean 


Wheat, rich in Nitrates 
and Phosphates, is used 
exclusively in milling 
Ralston Breakfast 
Food, 

Because 
Polishing its dis- 
tinctive dainty 
flavor is 


Deli- 
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If you have any difficulty in obtaining Ralston Breakfast Food 
from your grocer, send us his name and a 2c, stamp for a samp te 
enough for a breakfast. 


PurinaMills 


821 Gratiot Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





20 Varieties ready for use. 


Concentrated 


White Label Soups 


7 Varieties, ready for dilution 
and use. 10¢ can makes 6 plates. 


An exquisite blendin 
of flavors with strenath. 
Our booklet explains, free. 
Note Helmet trade-mark 
and Kansas City on package. 


ARMOUR PACKING CO. 


DEPARTMENT J 
KANSAS CITY, 





U.S.A. 


4: Hints on: 
bfe*- Home | 
a X20 
A Adornment 


\ Anybody can impart 
Hl a real enamel finish to 
the thousand-and-one arti- 
cles of furniture, and woodwork, 
the bath-tub, radiators, etc., by the use of 


Neal's Enamels 


THE GENUINE 











It is inexpensive and comes in all cclors and 
tints. 


If your de: tler don’t have it, or won’t get it, 
write us—we will see that you are supplied. 


Dept. A, ACME WHITE LEAD and COLOR WORKS 
Detroit, Mich. 


Our Booklet, « Enamels and Enameling,’’ with samples of colors, 
tells how and what kinds to use for furniture, woodwork, bath- 
tubs, radiators. SENT FREE. 


alelelele 


1 The world’s most famous teachvr 

$ of cookery says: 

FAT * Junket is the most perfect of 

JUNKET mail the charming brochur’, 
* “Dainty Junkets,” FREE! 


foods for dessert.” Send 10 cei 
CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY, Box 1055, Little Falls, N. '- 














to-day for ten Junket Tablets, ‘0 
make ten quarts of dessert, and  ¢ 


























Heard Every Day! 


**I mever get Really Good Coffee,’’ 

say nine men out of every ten. “It’s always 

either bitter or muddy, and 

I’m supposed to buy the best.” 

“I'd Give Anything,’’ 

you hear some woman say, 

. who dearly loves her cup of 

tea, “to know just where to 

get someth that was a 

‘Tea. What I 

get is flat and tasteless— 

no matter what I pay, it’s 

always the same poor 

stuff. 

52” No need of this 

write us at once for 

samples of any 












Empress 


Private 
Plantation 


TEAS 


Fanciest Flowery Tipped Formosa 
Oolon 


F Golden Tipped Darieeli sseancstnen 
a ng 

Orange Pekoe, 1.00 ** 
Fanciest Overiand English Break- 

fast, 1.00 ** 

Fanciest Garden Japan, 1.00 ** 


Connoisseurs should try this grade; it’s rarely seen 
or tasted in this country. A little teo expensive, 
perhaps; then your choice of Empress Teas at 
50c., 60c. and 80c. All Empress Teas are at least 
10c. a pound better in quality than you are buying. 

1 BE SO. Weare direct importers and have 
choice of the gardens. You'll notice this at once in 
drinking any grade of Empress Teas. 


Empress Coffees 


Do you have trouble with your coffee? Lots of 





people do! Remember very best is al- 
were the . Something very 
choice comm: s a fancy price — per- 












haps you realize this. you we 
have the Empress A Quality, Grand 
Mellow Genuine Java and Mocha 
at 45c. This is Match- 
less. Of course we have 
3 other qualities, if de- 
sired, 25c., 33c. and 38c., 
allof which are far superior 
to any coffee sold at the 
same price. 
Express paid 
on all orders of 5 
lbs. or over, either 
tea or coffee. 
Thousands will 
read the above 
and say, “My diffi- 
culty exactly.” 
How many 
will write stat- 
ing price they 
are now paying 
for tea and cof- 
fee, and ask for 


Sample 
FREE 


Remember it costs you nothing to receive Sample. 
EUGENE ROSEDALE & CO. 


Importers of the Finest Products of China, India 
and Java, 
181 Front Street, 


T 


New York City 
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TAILOR-MADE 
GARMENTS 


When purchasing Cloth for 
suits or skirts, you will find it 
immensely to your advantage 
to buy direct from the mill, 
as our prices are the lowest, 
and we have exclusive styles 
which are not shown in retail 
stores; we also have a much 
wider variety to select from. 
We have sold Cloth to women 
all over the country, and have 
built up a steady trade by 
giving the very finest value. 

HEA We have a large variety of 
Plaid-Back Reversible Cloth, Black and Colored 

Broadcloth, Black, Blue and Brown Cheviots 

and Serges, Oxford and Gray Homespuns 
54 IN. WIDE AT FROM 75c. TO $3.00 PER YARD 
SAMP If you have net seen our samples, write 
LES FREE us direct, stating about price and color 
of goods desired. 
BRADFORD WOOLEN MILLS, 580 to 586 Broadway, New York City 


Make holiday 
gifts with 


Muralo 


This cover de- 
sign shows the 
possibilities in 
this plastic ma- 
terial. Write 
for booklet 
telling how to 
make picture 
frames, deco- 
rate vases, etc. 
Address Dept. A. 
THE MuratoCo. 
New Bri 
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New Brighton, 
Borough of Richmond, 





S CAN OPENER 
Is the Best 


Does good work. Is easy to 
operate. Can't slip. 


Price 2Qc., postpaid 
Money Refunded 
if not satisfactory 


Address HOPPER’S CAN OPENER 
Germantown, Pa. 





THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
An Illustrated Popular Magazine for the Family 


Published on the Twenty-fifth of each month preceding date or issuance by 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 
One Dollar per Year; Single Copies, Ten Cents 
ENGLISH SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 
Per issue, 6 pence; per year, 6 shillings, post-/ree 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
New York: 1 Madison Ave., corner 23d Street 
Chicago: 508 Home Insurance Building 
London Office: 45 Albemarle Street, W. 


The entire contents of this magazine protected by copyright In Great Britain, Entered at Stationers’ Hall 


EDITED BY EDWARD BOK 
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Two More Ladies’ Home Journal Books 


And by authors whom every reader of 
this magazine knows so well: 


A BOOK BY MR. BOK 





THE KINDERGARTEN IN A NUTSHELL 


THE KINDERGARTEN IN A NUTSHELL 
By Nora Archibald Smith 
Collaborator of Kate Douglass Wiggin 


ERE is the first small book at a moderate 
price covering the complete subject of 

the Kindergarten. All other books are large 
and high-priced. In a nutshell this book 
shows every practical phase of the Kin- 
dergarten: what it is, and how it can be 
applied to the humblest home and village. 


MR. BOK’S BOOK: SUCCESSWARD 
By Edward Bok 
Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal 
i aes sale of 75,000 copies of the material 


in this book is here marked by issuing 
‘* Successward’’ at a cheaper price, so that 
every young man may have a copy. The 


book, as the New York ‘‘ Times’’ said 


when it was first published, ‘‘ points a young 


man as straight to success as a sign-post.’’ 


nx 


HESE two books are now added to THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL Domestic Library, 
completing that library in five volumes, as follows: 


1. Good Cooking, by Mrs. S. T. Rorer 

2. Inside of 100 Homes, by William Martin Johnson 

3. Model Homes for Little Money, by W. L. Price 

4. Successward: A Book for Young Men, by Edward Bok 
5. The Kindergarten in a Nutshell, by Nora A. Smith 


The Whole Set in Paper, in a Box: All Five Books for $1.00; or 25 Cents Each 





The Whole Set in Cloth, in a Box: All Five Books for $2.00; or 50 Cents Each 
THESE PRICES INCLUDE POSTAGE TO ANY ADDRESS 
KK 
FIVE DELIGHTFUL NOVELS ALSO FOR $1.00 


These are the five popular novels in THE LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL Fiction Library, 


which is also now complete, as follows: 


The Jamesons, by Mary E. Wilkins _ - - - - With Pictures 
A Minister of the World, by Caroline Atwater Mason si Ne 
The Spirit of Sweetwater, by Hamlin Garland - - - aia 
The People of Our Neighborhood, by Mary E. Wilkins se o 
The Minister of Carthage, by Caroline Atwater Mason - " 


The Whole Set in Paper, in a Box: All Five for $1.00; or 25 Cents Each 





The Whole Set in Cloth, in a Box: All Five for $2.00; or 50 Cents Each 
THESE PRICES INCLUDE POSTAGE TO ANY ADDRESS 


Remit, Carefully, to The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


mm 
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THE BEST OFFER EVER MADE FOR PHOTOGRAPHS 


ILL appear in the next issue of the JOURNAL. 


The announcement is to be published 


early in order to permit everybody to take advantage of all possible chances to obtain 


good pictures as the season advances. 
tions are popular. 


The JOURNAL has found that its prize competi- 
It believes in encouraging interest in the development of the art of 


photography, and purposes to give encouragement in ways similar to those followed last year: 


that is to say, by means of substantial prizes for meritorious work, 


All the particulars in 


regard to the competition will be set forth next month, 


aK 
“MOLLY DONAHUE” NEXT MONTH 


WING to the absence from this country of 
Mr. Finley Peter Dunne, the publication 
of the first part of his new serial story of 
‘Molly Donahue,’’ in which the famous 
‘*Mr. Dooley’’ will be one of the chief figures, 
has been postponed until next month. Mr. 
Dunne has manifested extraordinary interest 
in creating this new character, Molly, and it 
is certain that she and Mr. Dooley will 
instantly find millions of friends among the 
readers of the JouRNAL, many of whom 
already feel well acquainted with the quaint 
and droll philosopher of Archey Road. The 
serial will abound with those irresistibly 
amusing touches through which Mr. Dunne 
has made himself universally popular. 
Although it will retain the humorous flavor 
of his earlier work, yet it will be entirely 
new in every particular. 


KK 
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NO YOUNG MAN NOR YOUNG WOMAN 
We longs for a liberal education need, 


through lack of money, be prevented 
from obtaining one. The JOURNAL has 
already paid for more than five hundred 
scholarships, and has as many more to offer. 
The list of colleges and universities embraces 
the leading institutions in every State. A 
student need not travel to a different city; 
a scholarship may be secured in the 
best college or university at home. Those 
whose earlier training has been insufficient 
to fit them for the larger colleges may enter 
the preparatory schools. Whatever course 
of instruction be chosen—musical, artistic, 
literary, practical or technical—the JOURNAL 
provides for all expenses. Those who are 
interested may secure full information 
by addressing the Educational Bureau of 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
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EARNING MONEY FOR CHRISTMAS 


© EARN by personal effort the money necessary for purchasing the gifts to be offered as 
loving remembrances to friends at the coming Christmas season is the ambition of 


thousands of women and young people. 


The JouRNAL’s plan to accomplish that end, of 


which in past years advantage has been taken by a host of persons, has again been arranged 
this year but in a changed form, which offers even more liberal opportunities than ever 


before. 


It is within the power of any one, by even a small amount of effort and with abso 


lutely no cash expenditure whatever, to earn the money desired for gifts, and we will assist 


in carrying out the plan. 


If vou are interested, send a line to the JoURNAL’s Circulation 


Bureau for full details about the way to succeed in the undertaking. 
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Fashion 
Plates 


A Handsome 
Book 


America’s 
Best Guide 


to Fashionable 
and 
Economical 


Cloak 
Buying 


FREE 


RT in outer garments is always 
A associated with the name MANDEL. 
For forty-five years we have been 
the style dictators of Western 
America. Importing, as we do, the ap- 
proved styles from Paris and London, giv- 
ing our patrons an exclusiveness equal to 
made-to-order garments, at prices that are 
always lower than the ordinary asking 
price of common factory-made garments, 
we have won a distinction among correct, 
refined dressers. Our new fall Catalogue 
is a veritable book of fashions, showing all 
the late, chic, charming fashions—a book 
you ought to have whether you want a suit 
or coat, or not. It will give you proper 
style hints, which you could not obtain 
otherwise. 





Tight-Fittin 00 Tailor-Made 
Suits at . 410. Coats at $5 00 




















* STELLA oe" 


is the only music box with smooth steel tune 
sheets, no — to bend or break off. It is an 


ideal music box for the Home, having a SWEET- 
NESS, HARMONY and VOLUME of tone found 
in no other. Its construction is simple and dura- 
ble, and the cost of new tunes is trifling. 
not buy a music box before you hear the STELLA. 
Can be ordered through your dealer. 

WKITE FOK CATALOGUES 


JACOT & SON, ‘Brendway and 1?th St. 























PETTICOAT. 


‘a Retain its Gloss | 


: Wear, Age or 
Washing 


To be found in all first 
class Dry-Goods houses 








lovk for Guarante 
lrade-Mark tlanger 
each skirt. th kis 
sold through the ite 

not ‘ 


‘ rite t 
Arlington Skirt 
Mfg. Company * 


81 Wooster Street 
New York 





CASH OR NEW HAIR MATTRESS 


ror vour Old Feather Bed 


Write for particular Established 20 t Bank reference, 
CANADA EXPORT C€O., 120 North Ith Street, Beooklyn, \. Y. 
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SANKEY MODEL, STYLE 431 
Known Abroad as the Empress Model 


More than two hundred theusand organs wére made 
in our factory before this instrument was perfected. 
It is the result of great experience in making for all 
purposes for every nedy. 

the missionary’s tent in the jungles and West- 
minster Abbey, the humble cottage and the king’s 
palace, contain a Mason & Hamlin Organ. The self 
taught amateur and Franz Liszt, Saint Saens, Theo. 
Thomas, George W. Chadwick, Emil Paur and scores 
of great musicians have written words of highest 
praise for Mason & Hamlin Organs. 

The Sankey Model (so called because it was designed 
for and is used by Ira D, Sankey) is suitable for 
churches, lodges, A & - and homes. Cash with order 
price, $180.00. Other Organs, $27.00 to $2400.00, 

‘e have accumulated organ information for 45 
years. Write us about Organs if you are interested. 


Mason& Hamlin Co. 


146 Boylston St. 
BORTON 


Sand 5 West 18th St, 
NEW YORK 


250 Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 


THE 


Criterion 


SELF-PLAYING 


Music Box 
$6.00 ceed 


Is the latest and most 
improved of all the Music 
Boxes with interchange- 
able Tune-Disks. 


The Piano cannot produce the richness at 
tained by the Criterion unless played by six or 
eight hands, and then the players must be experts. 
It is superior to every other make in tone and 
simplicity of construction. ‘The durability you'll 
appreciate from now, after inferior makes 
would have been worn out and useless. Disks are 
easily changed—they’re practically indestructible. 








years 


Charming Home Entertainments may be arranged 
without notice if a Criterion is in the parlor—dancing, 
singing, instrumental renderings—hymns and Church 


music, too. 
send “ Criterion on ten days’ 


Sent on Trial trial. You can return it, and 


get your money back, if not entirely satisfied. W rite to 
M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 680 Broadway, New York 


Or Inquire of Dealers In Musical Instruments, and Jewelers. 


AGENTS WANTED 


on receipt of price. We will 





Insist on a CRITERION; | 
there is no “just as —_ | 


S Ore EI 
AE 


Catalogue FREE 





; Wey 
(OMBINATIO te) 
ey 77 Ve 
MCLURE'S@R 
FRANK LESUE’ 
GENTLEWO 
AINSLEE'S 


COMBINATION N&6: GENTLEWOMAN wir anc one oF ln a -*125 
COMBINATION N27; AINSLEE'S, wits any one oF THe above Macazints ~°1.45 
COMBINATION NS: AINSLEE'S am GENTLEWOMAN, wir any ont oF THe asove Mazes 225 
‘Samoe Copies OF A CHoice SELECTION OF MAGAZINES SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF 25¢ 


Toe Laoues Home Jourvas ano Tie Saremosy Evevive Post EULTD - 
J. W. GRUMIAUX, isirertnd anita: LE ROY, N.Y. 


Fine Leathers 











Art and Decorative 
Work for Home 
Use and 
Money Making 


Our illustrated booklet 
on “Fine Leathers for 
Clever Fingers” mailed 
free. 


FINE LEATHER CO. 


154 Lake St., CHICAGO 


TAND UP YOUR DOLLS 


Butler Doll-Stand delights Children. 100,000 sold. Made 
in 6 sizes. 10 cents to $2.00. Send for Free Catalogue. 


BUTLER DOLL-STAND CO., 132 W. Lake St., Chicago 
YOUNG MOTHERS! {f:";,20" seen 


azine called “Little Folks,” for Little 

Children? Full of beautiful stories and pictures 

Sample free to mothers. Agents Wanted. 
& E. CASSIN®O, 

65 Pope Building, . BOSTON, MASS. 


IS4 LAKE StCHICAGO: 














All kinds and colors for | 
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THE LADIES’ 





All inquirers 
addresses. 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


nm 


Carl Reinecke resides at Leipsic, 


must give their full names and 
( -orrespondents inclosing stamps or ad- 


Saxony. 
Italo Campanini was a pupil of Lamperti. 
Antonin Dvofak's father was a hotel keeper 


Charles Reade, the novelist, 
skillful violin player. 


was well known asa 


Von Bulow, D’Albert and Tausig had Franz 
Liszt for their piano master. 


Felix Mottl, the celebrated orchestral conductor, 
was born in Vienna in 1856. He is living. 


Wilhelm, the violinist, was born at Usingen, in 
Prussia, in 1845. He has traveled extensively. 


Carl Zerrahn was appointed musical conductor of 
the Boston Handel and Haydu Society in 1854 


Patrick Sarsfield Gilmore, the 
master, 


famous band- 
was a bandmaster in the Federal Army. 


Vuillaume is the name of a family of famous 
French musical instrument makers, all now dead. 


Louis Moreau Gottschalk, the 


pianist, died in 
Brazil, in December, 


1869, while on a concert tour, 


Lilli Lehmann was born in 1848 at Wiirzburg, in 
Bavaria. Her mother was her first vocal teacher, 


Antoine Edouard Batiste was a famous French 
organist and professor of music. He died in 1876. 


Arrigo Boito, the librettist, is not only a famous 
poet, but a composer who has achieved distinction. 


Dispersed Harmony is harmony in which the 
notes composing the chord are struck successively 
and not simultaneously, 


The Only American National Tunes are “ 
Columbia’ and “ The Star-Spangled Banner,” 
of which were composed by Americans. 


Vested Choirs of men and women are rapidly 
replacing the boy choirs used for so many years in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in America. 


Hail! 
both 


Svendsen, the Norwegian composer, married an 
American whom he had met in Paris. He came to 
America in the autumn of 1871 for this purpose. 


The American Guild of Organists is modeled 
after the English organizations of *‘ The Royal College 
of Organists’’ and *‘ The Guild of Organists.’’ 


Ffrangcon Davies pronounces his first name 
Fran-shon. He was for three years a pupil of 
William Shakespeare, the English vocal teacher. 


**Morning Hymn.”’ This familiar hymn tune 
was composed as long ago as 1780. It was written 
by a Frenchman, Francois Hippolyte Barthélémon. 


The Largest Pipe Organ in the world is in New 
South Wales, Australia lhe organ has four manuals 
aud one hundred aud twenty-six speaking stops, and 
is built in the Town Hall at Sydney. 


The Metronome is considered a valuable aid to 
scale-playing, securing exactness and uniformity. 
It should not be used for more than fifteen or twenty 
minutes at a time, as the ticking becomes annoying 
and nerve-racking if too greatly prolonged. 


Classical Compositions for violoncello and piano 
are Beethoven’s four sonatas, and sonatas by 
William Sterndale Bennett and Hummel, and 


concertos by Molique (Opus 45) and Schumann, 
Schumann also has a piece for ‘cello and piano, 
“Stucke in Volkston.’ 

Luigi Mancinelli, the composer of “Ero e 


Leandro,”’ and for several years principal conductor 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York City, 
was born at Orvieto, near Rome, on February 5, 1848. 
He is at present principal conductor at Covent 
Garden. He conducted the first Covent Garden 
performance of ‘‘ Die Meistersinger "’ (in Italian), 


Incidental Music to the Greek plays has been 
written by the following modern composers: Parratt, 
MacFarren, Parry, ay ott Lloyd, : kK. Paine and 
H. A. Clarke. The last two named are American 
composers, and their settings were written for pro- 
ductions of Greek plays by American universities— 
Dr. Paine’s for Harvard University and Dr. Clarke's 
for the University of Pennsylvania. 


The Term “ Program Music” is used to describe 
orchestral compositions of a descriptive nature 
music which can be understood thoroughly only by a a 
refereuce to the sketch printed on the program and 
usually prepared by the composer. The term is 
used in distinction to ‘‘ absolute music,’’ which is 
applied to compositions of a purely classical nature, 
music expressing a musical idea and its develop- 
ment, solely. 


English Copyright of music depends upon publi- 
cation, not pot registration. To secure a copy- 


right in England on a composition that is also to be | 


cooperates in the United States, copies must be 
published in both countries simultaneously. To do 
this they must be exposed for sale in both countries 
on the same date. It is necessary to have the piece 
entered and registered in the C et ego Registry, 
Stationers’ Hall, London. The fee for entry is five 
shillings. A certificate costs five shillings more. 


Easy Piano Solos. The following is a list of easy 
plane solos (third grade) : 

‘ Album Leaves,”’ Op. 124, 
‘*Rosamonde, Air de Ballet,”’ 
~ Sonatina,” | . . 

“ Polonaise,’ ’ E-Major, 
‘‘Fiir Elise,"” . 
: ocapicen Blac ksmith,’ 


Schumann 
Schubert 
Von Weber 
Von Weber 
Beethoven 
Handel 


ra « Gigue in A,” Handel 
Gigue in G,” Bach 
‘ Pastorale,’ Scarlatti 
“ BF ane my ” Op. 93, Rubinstein 
**Romance,’’ Op. 44, . Rubinstein 
‘ Marionetten March,”’ Gounod 
‘* Butterfly,’ Grieg 
“Album Leaf,” Op. 28, ‘No. 3 Grieg 
“ Bridal Procession,’’ Op. 1 Grieg 


Songs with Violin edie are not numerous, 
The following is a list of well-known compositions 
of this class: 


* Angels’ Serenade,’ Braga 

zis ' Ave Maria,” ‘Bach- Gounod 

Ave Maria,’ - Verdi 

Autumn and Spring,” » Weil 

« Beauty’ s Eyes,” . ‘ Tosti 

= * Bright Star of Love,” Robandi 

i hristmas Song,”’ Gourod 

‘* Elegie,” A Massenet 
‘Ever Near Thee,’ ‘ . Ra 

, eves ation,’ D’ Hardelot 

Greeting to the ‘Woods,’ ‘ Reinecke 

‘My Heart Ever Faithful,” Bach 

‘ Noel,”’ Adam 

‘ Palms,’ Faure 

‘ Peacefully Slumber,’ Randegger 

‘Serenade,”’ Schubert 

‘Sing, Smile, Slumber,’ . . Gounod 


HOME JOURNAL 


It’s Just as Easy 


to have your room warm 
as to have it cold 


Barler 
Heaters 


are not the cheap kind 
that get out of order, 
but every one gives sat- 
isfaction for a lifetime. 


No Smoke 
No Odor 


Solid brass oil tank and 
burners. One cent will 
run it one hour. 
If your dealer don’t 
sell BARLER HEATERS, 
Catalogue Free. 


SENT ON APPROVAL, FREIGHT PAID 
A.C. BARLER MFG. OO. 104 Lake St., Chicago 





we will ship you one. 












a Su 10 Cony 


“FREE SAMPLE, 


Enough to gild a small frame or fancy article , with 
brush to apply it, for 2c. to pay postage. ‘This is 
not a Gold Paint, but a washable, permanent Gold 
Enamel, Adheres to any surface. The sample 
will prove its merits. Also made in Alumi- 
num-Silver. When not sold by dealers, will send 
full size box (Gold or Silver) for 25c.; large size 
(3 times the quantity), 50c., exp. paid. Address 


GERSTENDORFER BROS. 


















| 43 D Park Place, New York. 175 D Randolph St., Chicago 





Booklet tells how this was done( free). 
The Toy Peerless Iceland Freezer is 
practical—makes a pint of ice cream 
in three minutes. A_ necessity in 
the sick room and delights children. 
Natural wood tubs with Mahogany finish. 
Brass hoops highly polished. Iron parts 


beautifully nickeled. Ask your dealer for it. 
If he hasn’t it send his name and yours to 


DANA & CO., Dept. H, - 


Cincinnati, Ohio 




















ee 


’s Flat-Ended Teeth 


with circular biting edges, that smooth out wrin- 
kles, remove dust-caps, cleanse the skin in the bath, 
open the pores, and give new life to the whole body. 


Bailey’s 
Rubber Brushes 


Millions 







are all made this way. It’s the right way. 
in use. Bailey’s name on every brush. Accept no 
others. Beware of imitations. (Agents wanted.) 


Found at All.Dealers, or sent on Receipt of Price 







































Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brush $ .50 
Bailey’s Complexion ae $7 8.8 » 10 
Bailey’s Bath and Shampoo Brush . 75 
Bailey’s Rubber Bath and Flesh Brush 1.50 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush (large) .50 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush (small) .25 

iley’s Rubber Glove Cleaner .. . 10 


Catalogue Free of Everything in Rubber Goods 
C.J. Bailey & Co.,22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 











WALL PAPER 


for any room or every room 
can be selected from our sam- 
ple book of beautiful new de 
signs. Manufacturer's stock of 
300,000 rolls to select from. 
All prices, from 5 cents to 
$3.00 a roll. 25 per cent. less | 
than ordinary dealers’ prices. 
The sample book is free to 
any address. Agents wanted 
| in every part of the country. 
| KAYSER & ALLMAN 
1214-1216 Market Street 
Philadelphia 








to write for our 256-page free book. 
PAYS men with small capital 
ry aa 


Tells how 
money with a Magic 


make 
ntern or Stereopticon. 
| MeALLISTER, nk! ‘Sale. 49 Nassau St., New York 








| 
| 





November, 


1899 


S=WHITELY EXERCISER 












Known and used 
by every class. 


The Whitely is recognized as the STANDARD Exerciser of the World 
500,000 people attest its merits. Our latest styles greatly im- 
proved in construction—all machines noiseless and highest finish. 
Young and old alike benefited by it. Its use develops arms, 
neck and bust, expands chest, straightens shoulders, reduces 
corpulence. Your physician will recommend it if you ask him. 
Made in $2, $3, $4 and $5 GRADES 


Your money refunded tf not satisfactory after W days’ trial 


Send us 10 Cents in stamps or silver, to cover cost 


of mailing, and we will send you 
“PHYSICAL EDUCATION” (regular price, W cents) 


100,000 copies sold. A wonderful book by Wm. G. Anderson, 
M. D., Professor of Gymnastics at Yale University. 100 pages 
of illustratic ms, measurement charts, practical health hints 
Tells you how to become strong, healthy, graceful. 

Our New Handsome Art Catalogue, FREE 
WHITELY EXERCISER CO., 30 Marine Building, CHICAGO 











Just go among 
your friends 
and sell 
Baker's Teas, 
Spices, Baking 
Powder, Etc., 

a mixed order 
in total to 25 
lbs. for a Silver 
Watch and Pin; 
45 lbs. for Gold 
Watch and Pin. 
These chatelaine 
watches are beau- 
tiful and fully war- 
ranted; or sell 100 
to 150 Ibs. for Ladies’ 
or Gents’ high-grade 
Bicycle; 75 lis. for 
Boys’ or Girls’ Bi- 
cycle; 50 lbs. for 
Dinner Set or Fold- 
ing Camera; to lbs. 
for Cresceut Camera 
or Gold Ring. Ex- 
press prepaid. Write 
for Catalogue and par- 
ticulars. 


W. G. BAKER 
Dept. E, Springfield, Mass. 


For 9-inch Linen Doily, 
end 10 Cents Sovten Dye Wash Silks 
to work it, and our 


Illustrated Catalogue of Stamped Goods. 
PHYLLIS ART CO., 100 Chauncy St., 





Address 
Boston, Mass. 


IT COSTS NOTHING 


» try our Sewing- Machine We ship 
dire t from factory to consumer, Save 
agents’ profits 30 dane? free trial 





$14 






117,500 sold. Warranted 20 Years. 
All attachments free 
#40.00 Arlington for #14.00 
$45.00 Arlington for . - 816.00 
#60.00 Kenwood for *#21.50 


Other Machines at #5, #9 and 11.50 
Illustrated catalogue and testimonials free 
Write at once for our special freight offer. 


Address CASH BUYERS’ UNION 
158-164 W. VanBuren Street, B-8, Chicago, Hl. 


5c. LACE HANDKERCHIEF 


To introduce our new 100-page catalogue 
of Handkerchiefs, Fancy Work Novelties 
and Curtains, we will send this beautiful 
Ladies’ full size, hemstitch, /ace corner 
Handkerchief to anybody on receipt of 
only 5 ne. Mey one and you will 
buy more DAVISSON & CO., 
48 N. Sth. wes °9 "Philadelphia, Pa, Dept. 123 


High-Arm 











For 10¢., Coin 
Send Photo (cabinet preferred) and 
receive, postpaid, pin-back Cellu- 
loid Medallion with your Photo on 
same. This low price given to in- 
troduce goods. Photos returned. 
FREE: Send five orders with 
50 cts., coin, and we will set one 
of them in handsome, easel back, 
metal frame. Agents wanted. 
H. A. PALMER & CO. 
121 Devonshire Street, Boston 


SIX DOILIES—FREE 


Send 10c. for Ingalls’ 1900 Fancy=-Work Book, and 
we will send you Six fine white linen Doilies—Free. 
Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. Box J. 


METAL DOLL HEADS , 


Combine Durability of Metal 
= Beauty of Bisque 
nd do not break. 


‘ Stisstrane d Catalogue mailed free by 
y : A. Visecher & Co., General Agents 


11 Warren Street, New York 


FUN FOR THE CHILDREN. 2s, 00 


suds. The Bubbler is a metal pipe holding prepared tab- 
let. Dip in water, blow and form big, beautiful bubbles. At 
drug and notion stores, or for 10 cents will mail Bubbler and 


4 tablets. Agents Wanted. C. F. SCHINDLER, Toledo, 0. 


Wedding Invitations 


Announcements. . High grade. 50, $2.75. 100, 
4.00. Charges prepaid. Handsome samples free. 
THE ATHERTONS, Osage, lowa 


Our New Catalogue for 1900 


Containing a list of 2500 periodicals, is now ready. We should 
like to send itto you FREE. Our prices are sure to interest yo 


Address J. M. HANSON, Magazine Agency, Lexington, Ky. 


OLD 














Making bubbles 











worn-out CARPETS made 
_jate BEAUTIFUL MOSS 
Any size, at small cost. 
oe Particulars write 
a MACKS RUG FACTORY 
- Indianapolis, Ind. 














“Perfection Boys” 


We make 100 styles of boys’ suits in pure all-wool 
worsteds and cassimeres—the best money can buy— 
all steam-shrunk, and guaranteed fast colors. In 
style, fit and workmanship these suits are “‘ perfec- 
tion.’ They are double-stitched throughout with 
heavy silk thread, all parts stayed, and trousers 
have reinforced seat and knees. Extra buttons 
and patch; and our guarantee goes with each suit. 


This trade-mark guarantees good wear. Prices, $2.50 
$3.50 and $5.00 
per Suit 

Perfection Suits" are sold by first-class dealers 
everywhere. If your dealer does not have them, 


send us your address and his, and we will see that 
you getthem. There are no others 





SO Lf Men 


Look tor it inside coat collar 


‘just as good,” 
Write to-day for Catalogue BK, handsomely illustrated 

from fall 
how correctly 


styles, and telling 


IT 18 FREE 
Cincinnati, Ohio 








ALL THE NEWS 


of the whole world is told in a simple, graphic, 
interesting manner in the columns of ‘The Great 
Round World. 

This isa little weeklyof forty pages whick tells 
the story of the week’s events without the tales 
of crime and sensationalism which characterize 
the newspapers of to-day. It is non-sectarian 
and non-partisan, and contains no fiction, It 
is used as a text book in many of our leading 
schools, and should be in every household where 
there are children to be protected from sensa- 
tionalism, or busy people who want all the news 
in a condensed, summarized form. 

As a birthday or a holiday gift it has no equal. 
Only $1.50 per year of 52 weeks. If more con 
venient, send $1.00 for eight months or $2.00 

for sixteen months. Sample copy, five cents. 


THE GREAT ROUND WORLD CO. 
Room 512—150 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


(KG 
A. 


LOOKS AND 
\“ BETTER. 












iKE WEARS 
SILK 


> 


“PRICE SO CENTS is 
WHITE Po STRIPES ON WHrreee | 










ROS, /. 


KNOTHE BR‘ 
A/ 142 FIFTH AVEVN. Y. 
Famous French Miniat 


50 





Perfect reproductions of the finest 
French Water-Color paintings, on 
porcelain, of famous beauties. “xqui 
sitely colored and very dainty. Beauti- 
fully framed in highly burnished gilt 
metal with corded edge and lover's knot 
on top (Empire design). 12 entirely 
different subjects. Size, 74x44 inches. 
Can be washed without injury. Are 
not breakable. Strong easel back. Re- 
quires an expert to detect them from the 
original paintings. These same pic- 
tures are now having an enormous sale 
in the big New York stores. Sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of 50 cents each. 


HENRY DOYLE, Importer of Novelties 
611 Broadway, New York 
Money Ketyrned if Not Satisfactory 

















Instruction by mail, adapted 
toevery one. Takes spare 






time only. Three 
courses: Preparatory and 
College Law Course, 


STUDY 
also Business law 


‘ Course. Improve your 
AT 


condition and prospects. 
Graduates everywhere. 
HOME Nine years of success. 
Full particulars free. 

SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW, 247 Majestic Building, DETROIT, MICH, 


Highest Price FOR EGGS 


comes in the winter when eggs are scarce. Green Cut 
Bone pre- 


’ 
tone re Mann’s New Bone Cutter 
makes hens lay at any time. It doubles the egg product 
Mann's Granite Crystal Grit, Clover Cutter and Swinging, Feed 
Tray mean hen comfort and hen profit. Catalogue free 


F. W. MANN CO., Box 45, Milford, Mas«. 
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PROBLEMS OF YOUNG MEN 


BY EDWARD BOK 


All inquirers must give their full names and 
addresses. Correspondents inclosing stamps or ad- 
dressed stamped envelopes will be auswered by mail. 


KK 


The Value of a College Education to a young 
man lies not in what he actually learns, for very often 
a man has to unlearn in the commercial world what 
he has learned in college, but in the training of his 
mind, That isthe great benefit of schooling of any 
kind: it trains a man’s mind to meet problems and 
overcome them. And in that respect a college man 
unquestionably has the advantage of a man who has 
not been to college. Yet mental training is to be 
had outside of the college, although it is more easily 
acquired there. 


A Man in His Shirt-Sleeves Indoors in the 
presence of ladies is distinctly and absolutely out of 
ylace, no matter what the temperature may be. 
lhe fact that he may be in his office and the weather 
may be very uncomfortable does not in any degree 
lessen the offense, even in the hottest weather. A 
coat of some sort, however light it may be, should 
always be worn when a woman is present, whether 
it be in office or parlor. It is a simple mark of 
respect. The question of a woman's permission 
does not enter into the question, since her permission 
should not be asked. 


Luck in a Young Man's Life? There is no such 
thing. The only “lucky’’ young man is he who has 
a sound constitution, with the good sense to preserve 
it, who knows some trade or business thoroughly, 
who loves his work and has industry enough to per- 
severe in it, who appreciates the necessity of self- 
restraint in all things, and who tempers his social 
life to those habits which refresh, and not impair, 
his constitution. That is luck: the only luck there 
is—the only luck worth having; and it is a luck 
which every right-minded young fellow may have if 
he goes about it the right way. 


A Man Stands Where He Belongs, because 
men, like water, always find their own level. By 
this is meant that a man generally stops with his 
abilities. If he has capacities beyond the position 
he occupies he soon finds it out, and he does not 
stop. Every man of sense knows what he can do 
well and how much he can do, and to say that a man 
is beneath his position is, except in very rare 
instances, a reflection upon the man himself. For if 
he had the qualities in him for anything higher he 
would reach that height. His very abilities would 
force him up to his proper place. 


The Use of Tobacco is something which every 
man must decide for himself: whether his health 
will permit of it. That an abuse of tobacco may 
cloud the mind and make a man practically useless 
for business is an undoubted fact. To some men 
tobacco is a poison. One thing is certain: all things 
being equal, a man is infinitely better off without 
tobacco than with it. There is danger in its use: 
there is none in letting it alone. Only fancied good 
comes from its use: no practical benefit can come to 
aman from smoking. The habitof chewing tobacco 
is, of course, exceedingly vulgar. 


A Traveling Library is Secured, in those States 
where they have them, by various methods. In New 
York State, for example, a certain number of per- 
sons living in a settlement sign a petition to the 
Library Department at Albany asking for a library. 
They appoint one of their number as librarian, and 
he receives the box of books when it arrives, sets it 
up in his house or store, or in the schoolhouse or 
church, Cards are supplied by the State for the 
borrowing of books by any member of the settlement. 
At the expiration of a certain period the books are 
returned to the State Library Department, and a new 
lot may be had for the asking. All cost is borne by 
the State—the cost of the books, and even the rail- 
road freight. 


Eye-Servants are a class found in offices as well 
as in homes: that class of help which will work 
so long as the eye of the employer is on them, but 
which will shirk duties the moment the employer 
gets out of view. Eye-servauts never become more 
than they are; they never succeed because they do 
not grasp the first element of success: hard work. 
Yet you will always hear them complain of favoritism 
shown to other employees or grumbling that they are 
not paid enough salary or wages, The complaining 
kit d may generally be put down as “ eve-servants.’ 
The young man who never neglects his work, and 
who puts fire and zeal into it, rarely complains. In 
the first place, he has no time; and, second, he gen- 
erally gets good wages because his employers would 
not like to lose him. 


Rudyard Kipling’s Religion is his own affair, as 
it is that of any other man, and not a question for 
public discussion. He never expressed his admira- 
tion for Cecil Rhodes because the latter was an 
irreligious man, for one very excellent reason; that 
Mr. Rhodes is quite the reverse of an irreligious 
man. What may have led to a wrong impression is 
Mr. Kipling’s answer to a man who asked him 
whether Mr. Rhodes was a religious man. He 
swept the inquiry aside and answered, “ Religious! 
Why, man, he is building an Empire!” It was not 
that Mr. Kipling was impatient with religion, but 
rather with the implication that certain conventions 
are an essential part of religion. Rudyard Kipling’s 
own reverent attitude toward all honest work and 
things sacred is best exemplified in his own works, 
especially in his poems. 


Any Girl Has a Perfect Right to refuse to dance 
with a man who has the odor of liquor on his breath, 
although he may have indulged in only a single glass, 
and that glass one of some mild alcoholic drink. I 
know a Southern father who counsels his girls each 
time they attend a ball to refuse positively to dance 
under such circumstances with any man, no matter 
who he may be. And this father is right. The 
odor of liquor or smoke on a man’s breath is 
offensive even to many men, and particularly so to 
all women. During a dance a man has no right to 
indulge his appetite for drink. I am aware that 
men supposed to have good manners and_ social 
standing are guilty of these violations of good 
behavior, but because a man is well-mannered and 
has a certain social standing it does not by any 
means follow that he is a gentleman. 


Building a House is not a bend-apiitting affair, as 
I know, since | myself happen to be building one. 
3ut everything depends upon how one goes about it. 
The chief essential is to make up one’s mind 
definitely as to exactly what is wanted: the kind of 
house, the number and size of rooms, etc. Then 
consult an architect as to the price of sucha house ; 
and the plans may be pruned if the cost is too high. 
When this is arrived at clearly, have working plans 
drawn. Study these carefully and make any changes 
desired before building actually begins. Thus, much 
additional expense and worry may be avoided. For 
several reasons it is a splendid thing for a young 
man to build his own house. It means more to him, 
in the first place; and, secondly, it may be made a 
liberal education. So varied are the raw materials 
which enter into the making of a house that their 
cost and possibilities may be turned intoa knowledge 
that one is hardly likely to secure in any other way— 
certainly never in a more direct and personally inter- 
ested manner. A young man never should be 
deterred from building a house because of the asser- 
tions of his friends that it will make his hair gray, 
and similar expressions. The experience is worth 
all that it costs him, and the feeling at the realization 
point is worth a hundred times the trouble it may 
mean to him. 


LADIES HOME JOURNAL 

















FINE SOLID GOLD AND DIAMOND JEWELRY 


The diamonds used in these goods are of a fine quality, white and very brilliant 
delivered in any part of the United States on receipt of price 
. $25.00 


48 Tiffany Ring, %-kt. Diamond, 
49 Carved Tiffany Ring, %-kt. Diamond, 





50 Tiffany Beleher Ring, %-kt. Diamond, 25.00 56 Diamond Locket, . 22.50 61 Pearl and Amethyst Searf Pin, 

51 Carved Tiffany Belcher Ring, %-kt ithout Diamond, $13.50 62 Diamond Knot Scarf Pin, 
Diamond, . 57 Diamond Link Buttons, per pair, 7.00 ‘$ Pearl Scarf Pin, 

52 Belcher Ring, %-kt. Diamond, . Without Di $5.00 64 Pear! Scarf Pin 

53 Carved Belcher Ring. %g-kt. Diamond, . 58 Pearl and Diamond F 13.50 65 Pearl Seorf Pin, 





54 Pearl and Diamond Pendant, 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE D, CONTAINING THOUSANDS OF PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS OF WATCHES, DIAMONDS, JEWELRY 
WARE, WILL BE MAILED FREE ON REQUEST 


S&S KIND & SON, Jewelers and Silveramiths, 


55 Diamond Links, Buttons, per pair, 
Without Diamonds, $3.00 





The jewelry is solid 14-kt. gold and first-class throughout 
MONEY REFUNDED IF GOODS DO NOT PLEASE 
$ 7.00 59 Diamond Knot Searf Pin, 
6) Pearl Scarf Pin, 


The goods will be 





66 Pearl Knot Pin, 


AND SILVER- 
WRITE FOR ONE. 


. 928 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 








FISH 








OF ALL KINDS,NO MATTER HOW 
PREPARED IS MADE PERFECTLY 
DELICIOUS BY THE USE OF 


& PERRIN. 
LEA SUCE 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE- 


BEWARE OF MANUFACTURERS WHO ATTEMPT TO SELL 
AWORTHLESS IMITATION. ~~ SEE SIGNATURE. 


JOHN DUNCAN'S SONS, AGTS.,.NEW YORK. 














Surely Mrs. Nat Goodwin (Max- 
ine Elliott) would use a 50-cent 
powder if she thought it better. 
She says: 


‘‘Freeman’s 
Face Powder 


is simply delightful. It’s a 
pleasure to recommend it.’’ 
2 Prove its quality yourself, 

oa at druggists 

b «3 25c. or by mail, 
Nothing Better Made 


Write for booklet, 
*kKAMOUS WOMEN.” 








The Freeman Perfume Co., Dept. H, Cincinnati, O. 





Your Teeth Need 


cleaning in the crevices more than on the 
surface. Any tooth brush will do f/air/y we//, 
but only one tooth brush c/eans the teeth. 


“The Prophylactic” 


has a curved handle and face to fit the mouth. Bris 
tles in irregular tufts—/o clean between the teeth. 
Hole in handle and hook to hold it. Sotp ONLY IN A 
Yrttow Box—for your protection, Adu/t size, 3c. 


9 ‘ , 
( Te } 


Children’s mail or at dealers’. 
Send for our booklet, “Tooth Truths.” 


FLORENCE MFG. CO., 110 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 


81208), 





wy 
seb 1 fA MAR ors 
LI THE MOST PERFECT FITTING 
FOOT WEAR EVER MADE 
The Special Feature that makes 
these rior to all other 
is the Panel of Elastle 
Goring (4 hown in 
cut), which not only 
adds graceful line 
to the app. 
but cause them to 
fit either high or low 
instep perfectly. They 
are made of the choicest 
kid in black or tan 
Medi Welght, Flexible 













irance, 














Sole: Boots, 8; Ox 

fords, 4 Fine Hand 

Turned: Lace Boot S450; 

Oxtords, 2.50, bkancy Vesting 

Write for TMus- Tops (instead of kid) Boots, 
trated catalog. Be. extras Oxfords, 2he, extra, 


SENT, EXPRESS PREPAID, upon receipt of price and 20¢, 
THE RICH SHOE CO., Dept. B, Milwaukee, Wis. 


RESIDENT 
SUSPENDER 


Made upon the right 
principle for comfort, 
style and service. 
r No leather to stain the 
‘ clothing; adjusts front 
and back; fits and sate 
isfies every one who wears 
it. The inventor of the 
President Suspender has 
skillfully combined in it every 
desirable feature, making it the 
most practical and stylish sus 
pender ever offered. 
If your dealer does not have them 
we will send you a pair for 50 ets, 















































c. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO, 
Hox 206, Shirley, Masa«. 





Correspondence School 
of Illustrating 


LEARN TO DRAW for Magazines, Newspapers, by mail 
Best teachers. Our methods have made successful illustra 








tors. Takes spare time only. Terms moderate. Catalogue Free, 
114 West 34th Street, NEW YORK 





LEARN 


DESIGNING 


Phe most pleasant 
accomplishment for 
course in ornamental drawing has 
been prepared by the masters of the 
profession. It combines the best that is 
taught in the academies of this country 
and Kurope. Any woman who will de 
vote her odd hours to study can be 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 


Cust 


ble 
Our 


and prof 
women, 


Pay 
Pay 


of tuition small tlle 
Write for pamphlet 
International Corre- 

spondence Schools 

KBox S81, Seranton, Pa, 


monthly 


The 











WILL CARLETON’S 
MAGAZINE 


‘*EVERY WHERE”’ 


ONLY magazine for which WILL CARLETON, 


MARIETTA HOLLEY( Josiah Allen's Wifes, 
FANNY CROSBY (world’s greatest hymn 
writer) and other famous authors verte in 
every number, Best of additional literature 


50 Cents a year. 
SPECIAL OFFER, 


ee 10c. 


Every Where Pub, Co., Dept. X, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


RESTFUL 


Months 
for 








Anil healthful foot-covering for 
hamber, bathroom, sick-roon 
Warm feet and foot-ease are a 


~ PARKER'S 
Arctic Socks 


Keep feet dry in rubber 
Sold by dealers or by mail 





25c. 


J. H. PARKER, Room 1, 108 Bedford Street, Boston 


PRINT 
YOUR 
OWN 
Ny Di Cards, etc. 
$5 Pre Circular or Small Newspaper Press #18 


Typesetting easy money maker, saver. %' 
logue presses, type, etc. THE PRESS C@., Meriden, Con: 


All 


boots 


slues 





Parker pays postage 








bO 
vot 







STAMMER 


Write at once for our new 200-page book, 
The Origin and Treatment of Stammering. 
The largest and most instructive book of 
its kind ever published. Sent free to any 
address for 6c. in stamps to cover postage 
Ask also for a free sample copy of The 
Phono-Meter, a monthly paper exclusively 
for persons who stammer. Address 


The Lewis School for Stammerers 
40 Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mich. 


HEAVEN and HELL 


By JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. Sent free. Address 
MES. W. €. WILLIAMSON, 370 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 


Geo. Andrew Lewks. 











4 ~» One Quire !"» Xe 
f y | for #0 100 card eng 
vw Aw for 65x 100 enyra 1 wed 
& double envelopes, mailed for $7.00 
Fogt plate, 6in. x 3in ed 


vy \™ Regensburg & Seckbach, 261 Dearborn St.,Chicago 


FREE jc.tes 


C. 8. DAVISSON & CO., 45 8. sth St., Philada., Ps. Dept. 9% 


DON’T SET HENS the Same Old Way 








i | 





Tue Naterat Hen Iecurar i 
ta ™M 


10)-Egy Hatcher only $2. Cheap iny 

maker, Greatest invention in 1 tr n specia 

Offer Agents wanted send r addres f ata 
Narunat Hew Incunaton B 154, ¢ Ww ‘ 
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THE MAYFLOWER 


A popular ‘* Fireside Game ’’ of inter- 
est toevery young American. Depicts 
Pilgrim life and times. The Depart- 
ure, the Landing of the Mayflower 
in Plymouth Harbor. The first Pil- 
grim settlement, the old fort, etc. 

Sold by dealers; or sample pack, prepaid, 25 cents. 


Sent FREE to introduce our 


SPECIAL large line of Card Games, a 
handsome colored booklet and 
OFFER: 


a coupon good for 10c. in part 
your dealer's, or remit us full price of game and it 


payment for sample game at 
will be mailed with coupon and book. 


Home Games and How to Play Them-— illustrated 
(price 25 cents), sent for 10 cents in stamps ; or 
we will send you an order for one, FREE E, at 
your dealer’s, on receipt of two Fireside Game 
wrapper batids (mention dealer’s name and ad- 
dress). Address Department A. 


The Fireside Game Co., Cincinnati, 0., U.S. A. 








A BEAUTIFUL FACE 


Is made more beautiful by a clear complexion. 


Lablache Face Powder 


Preserves a fine complexion and makes 
a poor one soft, smooth and beautiful. 
50c. per Box, of all Druggists or by Mail 
BEN. LEVY & COMPANY, French Perfumers 
125 Kingston Street, Boston, Mass, U.S. A. 


Sold by ROBERTS & CO.,5 Rue de la Paix, Paris; 76 New Bond 
Street, London, and KINGSFORD & CO., 54 Piccadilly, W., London 


Rubens Infant Shirt 











No Buttons 


No Trouble 


Pat. Nov. 13, '94—Nov. 15, ‘95. 


A WORD TO MOTHERS 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life preserver, It 
affords full protection to lungs and abdomen, thus 
preventing colds and coughs, so fatal to a great many 


children. Get them at once. ‘Take no others, no 
matter what your unprogressive dealer says. If he 
doesn’t keep’ them write to us. ‘the Rubens Shirt 
has giaddened the hearts of thousands of mothers, | 
therefore we want it accessible to all the world, and 
no child ought to be without it. 

They are made in merino, wool, and silk and wool, to fit from 
birth to six years. Sold at Dr -Goods Stores. Circulars, with 
Price-List, free. Manufactured by 


E. M. MARBLE & CO., 90 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 




















These articles are twice the length and width of illustrations 


. 
Sterling Silver Christmas Gifts, Special Offer 
F $3. 50 °° we will send these ten Sterling Silver Articles, prepaid, also our 
or beautiful half-tone illustrated catalogue viving thousands of ideas 
for Holiday Gifts, in Diamond and Gold Jewelry, Sterling Silver, Cut Glass, ete 
ABOVE ARTICLES SOLD SINGLY AT THE FOLLOWING PRICES 


1. Pocket Comb, in “—reebemaes 25e. 6. Link Buttons, pair, 25c. 
45 


2. Thimble, any —- ’ 2ie. 7. Hat Pin, . : 
3. — : 6 . Be 8. Stick Pim, . ° 10r, 
4. Veil Clasp, 2 ° ° 45e. 9. Brooch, B5e. 


5. Tie Clasp, B5e. 10. Mateh Safe, heavy, $1.00 
“Money Refunded tf not Satisfactory 
JAECKLE BROS., Jewelers and Silv ersmiths 


655 OCEAN AVENUE, - JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


THE LADIES 





All inquirers must give their full names and 
addresses. Correspondents inclosing maeape or ad- 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


* 


Crinums. These bulbs should be set about half 
their depth in soil. 


Hardy Roses. The hardiest June-flowering Rose 
I have any knowledge of is the Persian Yellow. Any 
@orist can furnish it. Better defer planting until 
spring. 


Pansies. It is impossible to name “the best” 
strain of seed. Nearly all dlealers claim two have the 
**best.’’ If you patronize a reliable dealer you will 
be sure to get good seed. 


Cinerarias. Plants for winter flowering should be 
grown from seed. These are much preferable to 
old plants, as they are stronger in every way. Seed- 
ling plauts may be obtained of all the leading florists. 


Sword Ferns may be propagated by division of the 
roots, or by runners, which will root when they come 
im contact with the soil. The new Sword Fern, 
Bostoniensis, is much like the old variety, except that 
it has longer fronds, It requires the same treatment. 

Peonies. Probably the best white variety is 
Chinensis alba. Rubia plena is the finest of all the 
crimsons. I would transplant Peonies in the fall. 
Disturb the roots as little as possible. Give thema 
rather heavy soil—one containing considerable clay 
is better than one of loam—and have the bed very 
rich. 


Bleaching Wheat and Rye. Heads of these 
grains used in making sheaves, such as are on sale at 
most florists’ establishments, are bleached by expos- 
ing them to the fumes of burning sulphur. Use a 
headless barrel over an iron pot containing live coals 
on which the sulphur can be placed to burn. Sus- 

pend the Wheat or Rye from the top of the barrel 
oe cover with a thick cloth to keep in the smoke. 


Wintering Geraniums. Old plauts can be win- 
tered in the cellar. Sume hang them up “by the 
heels’ along the ceiling. Others crowd several into 
a box and give no water after they are placed in the 
cellar. Generally the tops die off, but the roots will 
have enough vitality to produce sprouts in the spring. 
These plants are so cheap that it hardly pays to go 
to the trouble of wintering old ones for next sum- 
mer’s use 


Covering Bulb Beds. Do this about the first of 
November, at the North. Coarse mature or litter 
from the barnyard may be used. Put it on to a depth 
of eight or ten inches. This does not keep the cold 
out, as many think. Rather, it keeps the frost in, 
after it has penetrated to the soil about the roots of 
the plants, and by keeping it there alternate thawin 
and freezing are prevented. In this way we avoic 
injury to the bulbs by heaving, and breaking or 
loosening of their roots from expansion caused by the 
action of frost. 


*Curin Pampas-Grass Plumes. The 
y%lumes are cut before they fully ripen. They are 
aan up, head downward, in shady places for a few 
days, aud when quite dry they are carefully tied in 
bunches for shipment. To prevent breakage each 
bunch should be wrapped in paper, which should be 
tied firmly. If the pases have lost their fluffiness 
on reaching their destination they should be sepa- 
rated carefully and held over steam for a short time 
to soften them. ‘Then shake well and place in an 
upright position to dry. 


Pansies in the House. | cannot advise the cul- 
ture of the Pansy for winter flowering in the living- 
room. ‘This plant, more than most others, likes a 
cool, fresh air to grow in. The air of the average 
living- room is many degrees too warm for it, and far 
toodry. In such an air, plants soon become weak and 
debilitated. The red spider is sure to attack them, 
and in a short time they die. If one has a cool room, 
away from fire heat, to grow them in, partial success 
may reward the attempt. Even then, however, they 
are pretty sure to be unsatisfactory. I would advise 
trying something better adapted than the Pansy to 
the conditions generally prevalent in the dwelling. 


Renewing the Oleander. When this plant 
becomes too high for the room, or unshapely, it may 
be cut back to any extent desirable. New branches 
will start along the portion of the stalk left, and by 
giving proper attention while it is making new 
growth it may be trained to suit the taste of the 
owner. For small collectionsa tree form is generally 
most pleasing, as this form gives the plant more 
dignity than a shrubby specimen possesses. But for 
small, low windows the latter is most desirable, as it 
brings the flowers where they can get the benefit of 
thelight. Thereis a white variety, andapale yellow 
one. Neither is so desirable as the common rose- 
colored sort. 


Cemetery Rose. The best white Rose for the 
cemetery, all things considered, is Madame Plantier. 
This variety is a strong grower, quite hardy, very 
free-flowering, and has a double flower of medium 
size. The blossoms are borne in large clusters, and 
so plentifully that the long branches are often bent to 
the ground beneath their weight. A new Rose, to 
which the name of the ** Memorial Rose’’ has been 
given, is now in the market. It is said to be entirely 
hardy at the North. It is of trailing or creeping 
habit, with nearly evergreen foliage and hundreds of 
single white flowers. Any dealer in plauts can sup- 
ply the rene | first named, and several of our lead- 
ing florists advertise to furnish the other sort men- 
tioned. The best time to set out Roses is the spring. 


Ferneries. Unless a person is skilled in the use ot 
tools I would not advise him to undertake the con- 
struction of afernery. He would find it much more 
satisfactory in every way to buy one. Good ones, 
made with iron frames and well glazed, may be 
bought at very reasonable prices. Home-made oues 

enerally cost as much, in the long run, as those 

ought ready for use. In filling ferneries, provide at 
least an inch of good drainage, with a layer of 
Sphagnum Moss over it to prevent the soil from 
washing down and filling the crevices. For soil, use 
leaf-mould, full of fibrous roots. Small Ferns are 
preferable at first. For covering the soil between 
the Ferns use Lycopodium. Water moderately and 

ive the plant some fresh air daily. Keep ina light 

ut not sunny window. 


Propagating the Hydrangea. 
asked, “How may the dwarf Hydrangea be 
increased ?’’ I do not know any variety classed as 
dwarf by the florists, but all Hydrangeas, so far as 
my knowledge of them goes, may be propagated 
easily by taking cuttings of haif- ripened wood and in- 
serting them in sand, which should be kept moist and 
warm. The hardy Hy drangea—Panicu/ata grandi- 
flora—is propagated by florists by making c uttings in 
the fall. These are placed in sand and kept in the 
cellar or some similar place. A callous forms at the 
extremity of the cutting, under sand, during the 
winter, and when it is planted out in the spring roots 
are soon formed. Nowadays these plants are sold at 
such low prices that it hardly pays to take the trouble 
of increasing one’s stock of them by starting them as 
described above. As the Hydrangea is such an 
attractive, showy plant it is exceedingly popular for 
lawn ornamentation. Several of these plants, set in 
large tubs about a veranda, are most effective. 


The question is 


HOME JOURNAL 


Writing Desk Companions 


Letters properly styled and sealed are appreciated 


~the world over. Correct form, in the dress of 
your manuscript, implies culture. 


We will send this complete set, . ° -00 
Or, the Sterling silver wax dipper, with wax, 1.00 
Silver-mounted stamp moistener ‘and roller, 1.00 
Sterling silver book marker and pepe cutter, .50 
Sterling silver seal, ‘ ‘ -60 
Silver-top lamp for heating Wax, 1.25 


Catalogue of fine jewel ry sent free upon request ; 
a handsome book containing 500 illustrations. 


WM. KENDRICK’S SONS, 335 4th Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


THE 





| ANGLE-LAMP | 


There is no necessity of putting up with 
the trouble, heat and smell of the old 
fashioned lamp, nor with the extravagance 
of gas and electricity. If you do so it is 
simply because you will not avail yourself 
of improvement, The Angle Lamp posi- 
tively removes every objection of the old- 
fashioned lamp. It is more b rilliant than 
gas or electricity, never smokes, smells, 
or gets out of order, is lighted and extin- 
guished as easily as yas, and burns only 
18 cents’ worth of oil a month. Its re- 
markable feature, ‘* No-Under-Shadow,” 
insures all the light falling directly down- 
ward—just where needed, 

Thousands are now im use, and hundreds of 
enthusiastic friends who use a in their homes, 
stores, churches, halls, offices, factories, ete 
write that they have never seen  aaigehiag to 
pare with it. If you = to free yourself ome 
nently from disagreeable or unreasonably expen- 
sive illumination, send for Catalogue H, showing 
all styles from $1.80 up 


THE ANGLE LAMP GO. 
PLACE-—— NEW YORK 

















YOUR BOYHOOD DAYS 


COME BACK WITH A BUMP 


> 
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a ee £8 Wie. 
when you look at the original of this ‘“* Milking Time."" We 
send it on heavy paper, suitable for framing, for a 2-cent 


stamp. THE FENCE used in this cut is the 7 
66 R ” STEEL ROD 
Very strong, cheap as wood, Write at once for prices 


HARTMAN MFG, CO., Box 61, Ellwoed City, Pa. 
New York Office: Room 21, 309 Broadway, New York City 


‘L. SHAW 


Established 37 Years 




















The Largest Hair Store in 
the World , 


Natural as 4 
igs ; one’s own 


hair; detec- 
tion impossible. V 
We are the originators of the MARIE ANTOINETTE 
Beautiful and 


Wavy Switches fluffy, $3.00 up. 


NEW STYLES 


Skeleton Bangs and Waves 


New Intustratep Caratocue Matteo Free 


¢ GS Went 14th St. (Next door to Macy's), NEW YORK 

















Sold by First Class 
Stove Merchants 
Everywhere 








BABY’S HEALTH WARDROBE 


Complete outfit, 30 cut patierns 
infant’s long, or 2 first short clothes, full directions, 
sealed, 46 cts. Hints to Expectant Mothers and de- 
scription New Maternity Nightgown free with patterns. 
MRS. J. BRIDE, P. 0. Bex 1265, BOSTON, Masa. 
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Carpets Full of Germs 


because they are not swept with 


KULMAN’S ANTISEPTIC BROOM 


This broom is the best broom that can be 
made, in addition to which, it thoroughly dis- 
infects floors, carpets and itself. It looks and 
works like an ordinary broom, but purifies 
while you sweep. 

The disinfectant lasts while the broom lasts. 

It will thoroughly disinfect carpets and floors, 
destroy odors and preserve the carpets by de- 
Stroying moths. It is something that is needed in 
every household, hospital, hotel or schoolhouse. 

The price is Seventy five Cents of your grocer 
or by express, carriage paid. 

“ Danger in Carpets" is thoroughly ex- 
plained in our booklet, which ts sent on request. 


THE ANTISEPTIC BROOM CO. 


29 Williamson Street, Savannah, Ga. 


Bee ag ABLE 


ADJUSTABLE for 

serving meals, reading, 
—- ete. Adapted for use over Bed, 
Lounge, Chair, ete. 
A Great Comfort for the Sick 
Finely polished quartered oak Top, can 
be extended, raised, lowered or tilted 
either way. Book Holders on each side 
Frame is steel tubing Adopted by 
U. 8. Government Institutions. 

IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 
IN FIVE STYLES—Black Enamel 
$4.25; White Enamel, #4.75; Nickel 
Plated, $6.75; Brass Plated, 97.00; An 
tique Copper Plated, very handsome, $7.25 
FREIGHT PREPAID cast of Colo 
rado. By express prepaid, fifty cents 
extra. Prompt shipment. Money back if 
not satisfied. Booxiet Fars, Sep ror ir 


—— EE 
DON’T STEP ON A RAT 


To kill him. Don’t feed roaches and bedbugs on the 
so-called exterminating powders, which don’t even 
make the bugs sick. When you want to rid your house 
of all kinds of household vermin, why not do it in the 
easiest, surest, cleanest and cheapest way ?—by using 
Stearns’ Electric Rat and Roach Paste. No bad odors 
can arise from its use, as it entirely consumes all animal 
matter. Rats eat it and die outside the house; if they 

cannot get out inside of two days the Paste consumes 
and dries up all of the rat but the skin and bones, so 
that there is nothing left to smell. For sale by drug- 
































gists, 25 cents abox. Jf your druggist does not keep 
it, send 25 cents in stamps to 


STEARNS ELECTRIC PASTE CO., Chicago, II. 


ENNEN 'S Ren 











A positive relief for 

PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING 

and SUNBURN, and all afflic 
tious of the skin. 

“A little higher in price than 
worthless substitutes, but a reason 
for it.” Removes all oder of per 
spiration. Delightful after shaving. 
GET MENNEN'’S (the original) 
Sold everywhere or mailed for 25 cents. Sample free. 


GERHARD MENNEN C@O., 837 Broad St., Newark, N. 4. 


A BATH FOR 2 CENTS 


In Furnished by the 


VICTOR INSTANTANEOUS 
WATER HEATER 


Which occupies but little 
room; is realy 
use night or 
day ; fur- 
nishes hot 
water 
instantly for 
bathing, shav 
ing, sickness, 
and all 
domestic pur 
poses when 
hot water is re 
quired. Uses 
Gas or Gaso- 
line. Ask 
your dealers 
for it, or send 
for free 
catalogue. 








or 


W. J. ADAM, .- 


Joliet, 1, 





Dunlop Ractiek at cay 
Detachable eeet es. 
ee? 


e 
Tires 
THE AMERICAN 
exe =P ap hied by DUNLOP TIRE 
COMPANY 

Belleville, N. J. 

Chicago, Il. 


. 99 . 
“‘Mizpah” Valve Nipples 
WILL NOT COLLAPSE 
and therefore prevent much colic. The 
valve prevents a vacuum being formed t 
collapse them. ‘The ribs inside prevent 
collapsing when the child bites them 
The rim is such that they cannot be pulled 


off the bottle. Sample Free by Mail. 
WALTER F. WARE, #3. Ss 





bevels naue- 
facturers on 


The repair 
their machines. outfit. 





Pat. Apr. 10, 1888 








POU LT RY PAPER, illustrated, 20 pages, 

25 cents per year, 4 months’ 

trial 10 cents. Sample Free. 64-page practical 

poultry book free to yearly subscribers. Book alone 
10 cents. Catalogue of poultry books free. 

POULTRY ADVOCATE, Syracuse, N. Y. 





WEDDING "See's. 
Eon ne Latest Approved. Styles 


Samples, prices and booklet of usage sent free on applicatic 
Mail orders filled promptly. Franklin Printing Co., Louisville, Ky 
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—SENT ANYWHERE— 


C.0. D. Subject to Examination 











Ne. @ 1200. We a sa 
HANDSOME ee 
y 

KERSEY CLOTH LADIES’ FINE 

GARMENTS 


Jacket 


in light tan, castor, 
royal blue or black, 
20 inches long, heav- 
ily strapped with 
kersey cloth, like 
illustration; made 
with new scal 
loped back and 
sleeves cut in 
the latest fash- 


ion. Lined 


Stylish Women 
clo not depend upon 
the limited assort- 
ments shown in dry 
goods stores or 
small cloak stores, 
when they can post 

themselves on 
correct atyles 
ut the right 
prices by 
sending direct 

to the maker 


Throughout for a cata- 
with red or logue 
blue silk. > 
The most 2 Ours is 
stylish 
ee fj FREE 
the season 
for the 
, 
Manufacturers asking 


Send for it to- 
day and you will 
have it day after 


$7.50 ne 


CHOICEST CREATIONS, — Cloaks, Suits, 
Furs; py to quality, workmanship, linings of all 
ments Absolutely Guaranteed. 


subject to examination. 


Skirts, 
our gar- 
Sent anywhere C. O. D. 

















The Right 
Sock is 


= HOLEPROOF 


If you do the sock buying for 
the men folks in the family 
insist on having Holeproof 
Sox next time. They are 










made of a special yarn, 
knitted in a new way, 
and one pair of Hole- 
proof Sox will 
outwear four 


pairs of the or- 
dinary kind. 

Kvery pair has a guarantee 
ticket. Iloleproof Sox are 
made in all standard sizes and 
colors. If your dealer can’t 
supply you, send $2 for four 
Interesting booklet, with testimonials, free. 

Kalamazoo Knitting Co., Dept. B, Milwaukee, Wis. 





pairs. 








Full-Fashioned Hosiery 


For MEN, LADIES, CHILDREN 
Fits Like a Glove Never Loses its Shape 
Outwears several irs ordinar 





hosier 
Sold Everywhere. 
25 cents a pair 


TRADE-MARK STAMPED ON EACH PAIR 


If your dealer does not sell it, send us his name and 25 cents for 
sample pair, postpaid. Booklet, which tells why Wayne Knit 
Matchless Hosiery is superior to all other kinds, sent FREE, 
WAYNE KNITTING MILLS, - FORT WAYNE, IND. 
GAL VIVEVEVIVVAV VIVA DGG es 
NO MORE DARNING 


Racine Feet 


A New Pair Hose for 10c. 


Cut off ragged feet, attach ‘Racine 
Feet" to legs of hosiery by our 
new Stockinette Stitch. and you 

have a pair of hose as good 

as new. Cost only 10c. 
and a few moments time. 





Colors Guaranteed. 


















white. Price, 10 cents a pair; | 
six pairs, 50 cents, prepaid 
Booklet, ‘The Stockinette ; 
Stitch,”’ tells everything 
Sent free. Agents wanted. 


sD ’ LEEREELERIGIGLS 
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Direct from Maker to Wearer 


Service Serges 


(Manufactured like Men's) 


Are the Best for Ladies’ Suits 


_ Black, blue, dark aud medium grays, 55 to 58 
inches wide. High grade. Fast colors, superior 
finish. Keep their shape in the garment. More 
economical than any other serge, and warranted. 
The great width cuts to best ad vant: age. Sponged 
free of charge. Sold direct only. 


Send for free samples and booklet 
Serge Mills Co., Dept. H, Worcester, Mass. 








INSURES COMFORT 


VORWERK’S PATENT 
COLLAR STIFFENING 


The most practi- 
cal and best in- 
terlining in use. 
Equally adapted 
for standing as 
well as turn down 
collars. Circular 
woven, shaped 
for the neck, will 
not crease or un- 
ravel. 


Bends, but 
Never Breaks 





isk your Dry-Goods Merchant or write to 


A. STEINHARDT & BRO., Importers, 452 Broadway 


New Yor 








THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


stones. We guarantee perfect satisfaction. 
5}0—Six Diamonds and Opal, . 
51—Six Diamonds, Three Opals, Pearls, 
52—Two Diamonds, Three Rubles, 
538—Twelve Diamonds and Opal, 
54—One Diamond and Ruby, : 
55—Twenty-Four Diamonds, Two Opals, 
56—Five Diamonds, 

57—One Diamond, 

58—Five Whole Pearls, 

59—Two Diamonds and Turquoise, 


BAIRD-NORTH COMPANY, Go 


Fine Gold Jewelry and Sterling Silver 


Money returned if desired. 


BY MAIL. 


Oxe-Tutep Savep sy Bovine 
are 14k. gold. 
We guarantee safe delivery. 


Direct raom Manuracrurens, 
Stones are genuine and of the finest quality 





Articles illustrated 
Diamonds are pure white perfect 


Send postal card for complete catalogue of Gold and Bilver. 


oe = i Diamonds, $90.00 
24.50 61—Two Diamonds, Two Opals, ° 10.00 
80.00 1001—Hroech and Pendant, One Diamond, 55.00 
23.00 1002—KBrooch and Pendant, One Diamond, 22.50 
85.00 1003—Brooeh and Pendant. Five Dlamonds, 70.00 
46.50 1021—lrooch and Pendant, Pearls, . a ‘ ‘ 14.50 
12.50 ) 1032—Brooch or Chatelaine, Pearls, — . . ° 17.50 
15.00 | 1033—Brooech and Pendant, Pearls, ° 11.00 
20,00 1034—Brooch or Chatelaine, Pearls, — . ° ° F 12.50 


Id and Silversmiths, 252 Essex Street, Salem, Mass. 








The Ide 


Clear as 
A large 


ra) 


Rose 


JAP ROSE 


TRADE-MARK, 


al Toilet and 
Bath Soap. 


A delightful adjunct to 
toilet requisites. 


crystal. 


Satisfactory in its use. 


cake. 


If you cannot obtain Jap 
from 


your dealer, 


send ten cents to 


Jas. S. Kirk & Co., Chicago 









things. First, you'll 
PerFect CoMForT. 
well longest. HANDsoME, 


BEAR 


‘Vomposit' 
For 
—_, 

Are the 3 


They are ma 





shoes bear 





Pingree Shoe Talk 


Buy Pingree Shoes and be SURE 
wear 
Second, 


ALL GENUINE PINGREE SHOES 


dbo “(lovernor” 


materials more than good. 








of two 
them out in 
they'll look 


‘Too. 


OUR NAME 


F¢ ir 











Men 


4 to-day for 
de with 


these pri 


the above trade-names. 


eee? 


extreme care and of 
The genuine 







ces, 


Write us 
to-day for 
Catalogue and 
other information. 


They come in all reliable leathers—latest styles and 


in various weights, adapted to 
social functions to street wear. 


eee 


all occasions, from 


Ask your Dealer! ! ! 





Pingree & Smith, Detroit 


Makers of Dependable Shoes for Women, Men and Children 

















“A thing 
of beauty 
is a joy 

forever.” 


Fern Dishes, etc. 


No. 533. 1 Rese, 1 Bud, 3 Leaves 





Per dozen, $2.50 #) loche 










Adorn Your Home and Office 


with everlasting Flowers and naturally 


festivals, ball-rooms, etc 


1758. Clark St., Chieage, 11, 


No. 127B. Begonia, $2.4) 


28 inches high—1!2 transparent leaves 


»repared Palins, Arecas, 
They last forever, need no care, are not affected 
by heat or cold and all that kills plant life. 

We also furnish at lowest prices natural Smilax, Palm Leaves and 
ine Needles for decor: iting churches, 


SEND POR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


FRANK NETSCHERT 
7 Barelay St. N 





No. 200. Palm, $1.50 ea 
New York 6 in. high—é leaves 





No. 150. Fern Dish, $1.60 
6 inches diameter 


47 


Furs—Rich—Stylish 


Neck Scarfs, $3 to $75 
Collarettes, $5 to $100 
Box Coats, $25 to $300 


Novelty ) 
Jackets, § $50 to $400 


This Beautiful 50 
RUSSIAN FUR 


COLLAR 


Looks and wears just 
like Black Marten. 
Only latest stvle 
garments made from 
tresh, solid skins. 
Finest silk linings. 


inde 






Cash with Orders 
Under $10.00. 
Larger amounts C.O.D 
with privilege of ex- 
amination. Send bust 
and neck measure. 
Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or 
money refunded 
Handsome Illustrated 
Catalogue 


Free {isi 


L. S. BERRY, Manufr. of Furs Exclusively 
147 State Street, CHICAGO 








AMERICAN women have been quick t 
avail themselves of the advantages of the CRES 10, which 


recognize and 


being disconnected in front, with Elastic Gores at ‘side °S, 


Cannot Break at the Waist-Line 


This exclusive flexible feature insures comfort, retention 
of shape, exceptional wear, and the snug, smooth adjust 
ment indispensable to handsome gowning. Where the 


Creaco is not kept by dealers it will be 
sent, postpaid, for ‘ $1.00 
ng, Short or Medium Length. 


Drab or White, I 
THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 











} ~ Genuine | 
Farina Cologne : 


{ 

( 

is imitated so closely in bottles and la- 
bels that even dealers are sometimes 

| deceived. The genuine bears the words, 


“‘gegenuber dem Julichs Platz,”’ 


? 
f 
the address of the great Farina distil- ) 
lery; “gegentber dem Julichs Platz” } 
(opposite the Julichs Place). ) 

) 


Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents 


, Ne er er ee a 


LADIES SUPPLY CO. 
Mackintosh Dress Skirt $7 50 


In ri h dark blue, black, gray 
lining. Reg Regvew 
repaid 
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New Style Double-Breasted eo . 
Cape, If preferred 
sentensed circul J .~ 
“LADIES SUPPLY Co.” 
tradenark on hanger, guarantees 
the genuine garment—always mack 
to order. Agents wanted, 


Silk-Lined \*kinteshes ant 


Imported Ch 


LADIES SUPPLY CO., 111 Wabash Ave. (B 29), Chicago, III. 
FALL CATALOGU! f special 
hard to buy satisfactorily by mail, se 
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Timbale. The correct prouunciation of timbale 
is ta-bal, the first ‘a’ sounded as in ** hand,” 


Oatmeal as Food for a Baby. Oatmeal 4 be 
boiled thoroughly and strained, aud given to a baby 
after it has cut its first teeth. It is better to dilute it 
with milk. 


Dried Vegetables. There is a method of drying 
vegetables, as spinach, cabbage and lettuce, so that 
they may be kept for wivter use. This must be done 
in a winnowing machine or quickly in an oven. 


Serving Bonbons. Bonbons may be served in any 
pretty little china or silver dish. A pair of small 
sugar-tongs may be placed on top. | should not use 


a spoon, unless it were a dainty openwork silver one. 


Soft Icing should not be placed between the layers 
of a cake until you are ready to use the cake. If your 
cake is light and the icing soft it will be absorbed into 
the cake, and there is no way by which you can 
remedy the defect. 


Carbonaceous Foods. The carbonaceous foods 
produce heat and force, and are found in fat meats, 
oil, butter, cream, starches of all kinds, as rice, pota- 
toes, the starchy part of grains, white bread and 
sugars. These also produce fat. 


Zwieback is mace by cutting bread or rusks into 
siices, putting them in a baking-pan lined with paper 
and then in the oven. Allow the oven door to 
remain open until each slice is perfectly dry and 
hard ; then close the door until each one of the pieces 
turns a golden brown. 


Maple Syrup. To make maple syrup from your 
maple sugar simply add a little water. Break up the 
sugar and allow it to melt slowly. Do not stir it 
while it is melting, and do not melt very much ata 
time. To prevent it from granulating add about 
twenty grains of cream of tartar. 


Smothered Beef. Have lean beef chopped fine; 
place it into a shallow baking-pan, putting here and 
there upon it bits of butter; sprinkle over it a tea- 
spoonful of salt and a dash of pepper; cover it with 
another pan and run it into a very quick oven. 
Serve at once on a heated dish. 


How to Whip Cream. Purchase cream that is 
rather thick and at least thirty-six hours old, Have 
it exceedingly cold and you may whip it with an 
ordinary egg beater, or with a silver fork, or a 
whip-churn. As fast as the froth comes to the sur- 
face skim it off. Keep the cream perfectly cool. 


Removal of Starch from Vegetables. I know of 
no way by which starch may be extracted from 
vegetable substances at home. Buy your gluten in 
the open market. The roasting of crackers, or the 
secoud toasting of crackers, will not remove the 
sugar nor starch. It will couvert a portion of the 
starch into dextrine. 


Injury to Eyes from Cooking by Gas. | 
not understand why your eyes should be affected 
by gas cookery. I have used a gas stove constantly 
for twenty years, and I have never known the eyes to 
suffer in consequence. You probably stand over the 
heat, and your eyes are no doubt easily affected by it. 
Your trouble cannot possibly arise just because you 
use a gas stove, 


Cake Baking. Biscuits containing baking powder 
require a much hotter oven than you would use for 
yeast bread. Your trouble, perhaps, comes from this 
cause. See that the oven is thoroughly heated before 
putting in the biscuits. | should take it for granted 
that as all articles in which you use baking powder 
are failures there was something wrong with the 
baking powder rather than with the oven, 


call- 


Sweetbreads. Sweetbreads are not any part of 
the flesh of the animal; they are internal organs. 
Those used for food are usually taken from the calf. 
They should always be cooked for twenty minutes 
in plain salt water, and then may be picked apart 
ton served in cream sauce, or they may be cut, 
dipped and fried, or stewed in brown sauce, or with 
tomato sauce, or baked and served with peas. 


Clam Chowder may be made without tomatoes. 
Have the claims chopped fine. Cover the bottom 
of your pan witha layer of bacon; add a layer of 
potatoes cut into blocks, a sprinkling of cayenne 
pepper, then the clams, then another layer of pota- 
toes aud clams, until you have the desired quantity. 
Cover, aud cook slowly for thirty minutes. Add two 
sea biscuits, broken, two tablespoonfuls of butter, 
and serve very hot. 


Fudge in a Chafing-Dish. Put into your chafing- 
dish two tablespoonfuls of butter, one cupful of dark 
brown sugar, half a cupful of milk, two cupfuls of 
New Orleans molasses, and four squares (or ounces) 
of chocolate grated. Light the lamp, and stir the 
mixture constantly until it will form a rather hard 
ball when dropped into ice water. Put out the light ; 
and, if you like, add a teaspoonful of vanilla, and 
then allow the mixture to cool, 


Nut Blocks. Chop fine half a cupful of blanched 
almonds, the same quantity of pine nuts, pecan and 
Brazilian nuts. Pack them into a square mould, 
Chop fine half a pound of raisins, stoned, an equal 
quantity of dates and figs; mix them together and 
pack them also into a mould. Cut thin slices of the 
nut cheese and thin slices of the fruit cheese; put 
one slice of fruit cheese between two slices of nut 
cheese ; press them together and cut into blocks. 


Salmon Croquettes. To make croquettes from 
canned salmou, mash and drain the salmon; put half 
a pint of milk over the fire; rub together one table- 
spoonful of butter and two of flour; add to the milk 
and cook until thick. Take from the fire and add 
the yolks of two eggs. Cook for just a moment 
longer. To the salmon add a teaspoonful of salt, a 
tablespoonful of chopped parsley, a teaspoonful of 
onion juice, just a grating of nutmeg and a dash of 
pepper. Mix the meat and white sauce together and 
turn out to cool, When cold form into cylinders, dip 
in beaten egg, then roll in breadcrumbs and fry in 
smoking-hot Tat. 


Imitation Worcestershire Sauce. Salt one 
calf’s liver; make a brine sufficiently strong to hold 
an egg. Allow the liver to remain in it for three or 
four days; take it out, dry, rub with salt, and hang 
in a dry, cool place for at least a week. Now put 
this dry liver through your meat-chopper four or 
five times, as it must be chopped very fine. Mash 
fine six cloves of garlic ; grate one large onion; add 
a quarter of a teaspoonful of mace; add _ five 
auchovies mashed, twelve whole cloves bruised, and 
one quart of vinegar. Allow this to stand over night, 
then press it through a fine sieve; add half a tea- 
spoonful of cayenne pepper ; bottle and cork. 


Cream Puffs. Put half a pint of water and two 
ounces of butter into a saucepan over the fire. 
When boiling add quickly four ounces of pastry flour ; 
beat until smooth. Take from the fire and when 
cool add one ege : beat until mixed; add another 
and another until you have added four at least; beat 
thoroughly again. Drop the mixture by spoonfuls 
in a greased pan; bake in a moderate oven for forty 
minutes. When done split tnem on one side; fill 
with cold soft custard made by adding a tablespoon- 
ful of corustarch, moistened with cold milk, to half a 
pint of hot milk; cookfora moment; add the yolks 
of three eggs beaten with three tablespoonfuls of 
sugar ; take from the fire ; adda teaspoonful of vanilla 
and set aside to cool. 
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va “| have used Fairbank’s Fairy Soap and like it very 


much.” 
MRS. JOHN SHERMAN, 
Wife of Ex-Sec’y of State 










fo convince everybody that Fairy Soap IS purer, 
whiter, more delicate and of finer quality than any 
other floating white soap, we make this offer—if 
your own grocer has not on sale 


Fairbank’s 


FAIRY SOAP 


Send us his name and address as well 
as your own, and we will send you a 
full-sized cake, absolutely free. 


1900 Fairy Calendar Free 


Consists of 6 heavy sheets, 10 x 12% 
inches, reproducing pretty children in uni- 
forms of U.S. navy, cavalry, artillery, 
infantry, etc., after beautiful water- 
color paintings. Sent free for 5 Fairy 

Soap Wrappers, or 10 cents in 
stamps to cover postage. 


Free 


Address Dept. A 
The N. K. Fairbank Company 
Chicago 

















To Insure a Trial of its merits 
where dealers 
are not supplied, we will send a 


SOLID STERLING. FREE 


SILVER THIMBLE 


to any one sending 30 cents for three 
full-length, 100-yard spools of Rice’s 
Sewing Silk before December 1, 1899. 
Address Box A, Pittsfield, Mass. 








Has No Kinks 


—doesn't snarl—because it’s made right, 
wound right, carefully inspected at all 
Stages of its manufacture. 








November, 1899 





All 
addresses. 
dressed stamped envelopes will be auswere 


inquirers must give their full names and 
Correspondents inclosing stamps or ad- 


by mail. 
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Hard Water may be made soft by the addition of 
borax, ammonia, or a small amount of sal-soda. 


Pasteurizing Milk. I should not think it neces- 
sary to Pasteurize your cream, although | Pasteurize 
all milk that I use, even that purchased from the very 
best milk farms. ° 


Serving Deviled Crabs. You may serve deviled 
crabs as a single course. Pass with them plain 
bread and butter and sauce tartare or sauce Bearnaise. 
Soft-shelled crabs are served in the same manner. 


Calves’ Brains. Calves’ brains should be cleaned 
and thrown into boiling water that has been salted, 
and seasoned with bay leaf and onion. Serve them 
nicely covered with white, brown or tomato sauce. 


Waldorf Salad. Pare and cut into thin slices or 
small blocks any variety of tart apples. Mix with 
them an equal quantity of celery. Dust with salt and 
pepper, sprinkle over a little lemon juice, mix with 
mayonnaise dressing, and serve on lettuce leaves. 


Cream Horseradish Sauce. Mix the yolk of one 
ene with four tablespoonfuls of grated horseradish ; 
add a quarter of a teaspoonful of salt and a table- 
spoonful of tarragon vinegar. Mix and stir in six 
tablespoonfuls of thick cream whipped to a froth. 


Nitrogenous Foods. The nitrogenous foods are 
muscle, flesh and tissue builders, and consist of 
meats, fish, shell-fish, eggs, milk, cheese, its prod- 
ucts, the legumen of old peas and beans, the 
gluten of wheat and the fleshy fungi, as mushrooms. 


Cost of Table for Four in Missouri. Poultry and 
meats are exceedingly cheap in your district. If 
care is given tothe marketing and intelligence shown 
in purchasing, the actual food should not cost over 
five dollars per week, especially if you do your own 
cooking. . 


The Ripe Olives contain more oil and are more 
easily digested than green olives. Those in our 
markets are grown in the United States. You may 
buy them in casks in California, and bottle them at 
home, using about twelve ounces of salt to each 
gallon of cold boiled water. 


Following Directions Closely. The mango pep- 
per pickles failed because you did not follow the 
receipt word for word. It expressly says ‘ drain the 
filling mixture for two days,” and you drained it only 
twenty-four hours. It also says “ cover with strong 
vinegar,"’ and you added water to yours. 


Alum in Water. I am not prepared to say that a 
small amount of alum added to drinking water would 
do serious harm. Better consult your physician 
about this and allow him to give you the quantity. 
It certainly clarifies the water quickly, but I should 
not like to use over two grains to the gallon. 


Serving of Orange Ice. A nice way to serve 
orange ice is to fill it into baskets made from the 
skins of the oranges. You may, if you like, tie a 
ribbon to each handle. Fill these baskets at serving 
time. Dish them on a pretty little paper mat or a 
dainty plate and send them at once to the table. 


Pineapple Punch. Boil together two pounds of 
Sugar and a pint of water until you have a syrup 
that will spin athread. Take it from the fire; add 
the juice of six lemons and two grated pineapples. 
Stand this aside over night. When ready to serve 
turn this into a punch-bowl; add a large block of 
ice and dilute the punch either with plain 
Apollinaris water. 


or 


Ropy Bread. There may be one or two reasons 
why your bread became ropy while at the seashore 
Wheat that has sprouted before grinding will invari- 
ably cause this condition. It is then no fault of 
yours. Again, if the bread is baked at first too 
rapidly the crust will form a non-conductor; the 
centre of the loaf, being slack-baked, will quickly 
spoil under such atmospheric conditions. 


Salmon Salad. Open a can of salmon carefully, 


turn out the fish and drain. Have your salad 
bowl or dish covered with nice fresh lettuce 
leaves. Remove the bone and skin from the salmon 


and place the latter over the leaves. Dust it lightly 
with salt and pour over it two or three tablespoon- 
fulsof lemonjuice. Put on athick covering of mayon- 
naise dressing and it will be ready to serve. 


Devil's Food. Put four ounces of chocolate in 
half a pint of milk and cook in a double boiler until 
smooth and thick; this will take about five minutes. 
Stand aside to cool. Beat half a cupful of butter toa 
cream ; add gradually a cupful and a half of suga: 
and the yolks of four eggs, then the cold chocolate 
mixture and three cupfuls of pastry flour that have 
been sifted with two teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
add the well-beaten whites of the eggs and a teaspoon- 
ful of vanilla. Bake this in three layers; put them 
together with soft icing to which you have added 
either chopped figs or nuts. 


Yeast Buns. Scald one pint of milk; add two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, and when lukewarm add half a 
yeast cake dissolved in a little warm water, two eggs 
well beaten, and sufficient flour to make a soft dough ; 
knead lightly; stand aside over night or for severa| 
hours. When very light pinch off little bits, form 
into buns, stand them in a baking-pan where they 
cannot touch each other, and when very light put 
them into a quick oven for fifteen minutes. After 
they have been in the oven for ten minutes brush witha 
mixture of white of egg and sugar and milk beaten 
together. Put them back until they are of a golden 
brown color. 


To Broil Meat. In broiling meat do not use 
fat of any kind. Simply place the steak on your 
iron broiler; have a good clear fire, either of char- 
coal or the ordinary coal fire, or if you use gas, have 
your gas lighted and the broiler heated. Put on the 
steak, and as soon as it becomes brown on one side 
turn quickly and brown on the other. Over a 
fire you will need to turn it every twenty seconds, 
cooking it from five to eight minutes, according to 
the thickness of the steak. Dish it at once on a 
heated dish; put over it a little butter,/ pepper, an‘ 
salt and serve. Chops are broiled in precisely the 
same manner. 


Peppermint Drops. Put one pound of granulated 
sugar into a saucepan ; add two-thirds of a cupful of 
water; stir until the sugar is dissolved, then with a 
sponge or piece of cheesecloth wipe down the sides 
of the pan to remove any crystals that may have 
formed. Boil ten minutes, and drop a teaspoonfu! 
into a bow! of ice water ; if it formsa soft ball, remove 
from the fire at once and add the ca “ab pene If 
you like it strong add seven drops of the oil of peppe'- 
mint; if mild, five drops. When slightly cool beat 
with a wooden fork or spoon until it is of a creamy 
consistency and just right for pouring from the pan «Tr 
from a pointed spoon on oiled paper. 


Stock Soups. The every-day soups are simp'y 
made from bits of cold meat and the bones left from 
roasts, broils and boiled meats. The better way is vn 
Tuesday to take all the bones that have been le't 
from Saturday; cover them with cold water; bring 
to boiling point and simmer gently for three hours; 
add twelve cloves, an onion, a bay leaf, a carrot, 
parsley, or any similar greens that you have at hand. 
Cook slowly for another hour, strain and put away. 
This soup may be heated the next day and served 
perfectly clear, or you may put a poached egg in 
each soup plate and pour over it the hot, clear soup, of 
you may add boiled macaroni or chopped vegetables. 





















“A Perfect Food”’ 
“Preserves Health’’ 
“Prolongs Life” 


~ BAKER'S 
BREAK 
COCOA 


“Walter Baker & Company, of 
wineudindine Dorchester, Mass., U. S. A., have 
La Belle Chocolatiere. given years of study to the skillful 
preparation of cocoa and chocolate, 
and have devised machinery and systems peculiar to their 
methods of treatment, whereby the purity, palatability, and 
highest nutrient characteristics are retained. Their preparations 
are known the world over, and have received the highest endorse- 
ments from the medical practitioner, the nurse, and the intelligent 
housekeeper and caterer.”—Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette. 














The Genuine Bears the above Trade-Mark and 
is made only by 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Established 1780 
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“If our girls did not eat so much meat, their development would 
go more steadily abead.”—Dr. Alexander Haig, London. 
Children, during the period of rapid 
growth, particularly require a well-balanced 
food, such as Quaker Oats, which contains 
all of the required food elements in their 
proper proportions. At once healthful, 
appetizing and economical. 


QUAKER OATS is not only the best breakfast and supper dish in the world, but also makes 
delicious and wholesome soups, puddings, muffins, gems, etc. New Cercal Cook Book FREE. 


THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO., Monadnock Building, Chicago 
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Extract of Beef 


—kKing of them all 


, 





because its strength-giving quality is greater than any other— 
therefore it is more economical to use—invaluable in every 
household for its handiness in preparing most delicious Soups 
Beef Tea, Sauces, Flavoring, Basting Roasts, Gravies, etc. 
for 2-cent stamp if you send your dealer’s name. 
Sample Jar Free This will prove our claim, and we send free a book 


let, ‘‘ Hints on its Use.’’ 


THE CUDAHY PACKING CO., Manufacturers, Omaha, U. S. A. 
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FURNITURE BY MAIL We manufacture high-grade fancy chairs and tables 


: only. Exclusive, dainty, classical designs, along 

Colonial lines. Mahogany and Oak only—no imitations Sell direct to user—no 

middlemen. Can't buy them in stores. Shipped to your home by express, prepaid, 

to be returned at our expense if not satisfactory. Send for artistic catalogue FREE 
Just the things for Christmas 


COLONIAL FURNITURE CO., M°™T°* *"C TANG RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Wool Soap 


Toilet and Rath 
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Blowing Wool Soap bubbles is great fun, but it & 
know that by using Wool Soap for all home purposes, especially for 
the Toilet and Bath, it means a saving in household expenses. 


For Six Wool Soap Wrappers we will send to any address, postpaid, a Double- Bubble Soap Pipe. 
It nakes bubbles within bubbles—new and novel—pleases the children—amuses the grown people. 


SWIFT AND COMPANY, CHICAGO 
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Over 1,000 Pages a Yea 


AND’ ‘SIGNS £ ro DUR TIMES nal ot tan 
Published Every Wednesday, 52 Times a Year, at the Bible House, New York City, at $1.50 per Annum 


It Gladdens Hearts and Brightens Lives | 


wrt Sunshine is to the World, THE CHRISTIAN HERALD is to the Home. It Brightens, it Beautifies, it Develops, it Enriches, it Irra- 
diates. Other Things being Equal, the Happiest, Brightest and Cheeriest Homes are Invariably Those into Which THE CHRISTIAN 
ki > mn HERALD is Received, and Wherever you Find it, you may Confi- , 
rag mail th dently Look for Kindliness, for Love, for Unselfishness, and for a 
y a “y Commendable Appreciation of all that is Wholesome and Beautiful. 
“J Issued every Wednesday—52 times a year—Aggregating 
1,000 Large Superbly Illustrated Pages, THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 
Easily Maintains its long and well-established Reputation as 


‘oe Ky, Che Brightest and the Best 














iy qs 2 Family Weekly of its Day and Generation, and so Great is its 

jes 1 lay 4 Popularity among the Best People in All the Various Walks of Life, 

Past sv that its Sales this Year (1899) will exceed FIFTEEN MILLION 
aaa. Copies—a net Gain of nearly 5,000,000 Copies over 1898. "ake 


For the Coming Year, an almost bewildering Profusion of Literary and Artistic Attractions have been Provided. The World’s 
Greatest Living Evangelist, DWIGHT L. MOODY, will Picture Familiar Bible Characters as though they were Living in the Present Day. 
Mrs. FRANCIS E. CLARK, The COUNTESS SCHIMMELMANN, Mrs. HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, and MARION HARLAND will discuss 
“Young Men who will make the Best Husbands;” and BISHOP VINCENT, Dr. JOSEPH PARKER, and THOMAS SPURGEON will con- 
sider “Young Women who will make the Best Wives.” The stirring controversy, “SHALL THE CHURCH ACCEPT SALOON MONEY ?” 
now Nearing Fever Heat, and growing daily in Intensity of Interest, will Continue without Interruption for Many Weeks yet to Come. 


H Grand Cour Hround the Clorld Free! 


Here is, indeed, a Most Remarkable Treat, as Unique and Original as it is Entertaining apd_In Insteyetives ~“IOSTAT ALLEN’S Wire, % 
piensa of “Samantha at the World’s Fair,” will Arrange for our Columns a PERSGNALLY CONDUCTED TOUR OF THE WORLD. Her 
Ps ee paring Variety of Characters, including a Bride aparoom on their WEDDING TRIP. Of course all THE CHRIS- 

milies with them, but the Chief Interest will naturally centre in the Particular 
THA’S Own Creation, and all that they See, } 
d Do, and even what they Think Aloud, will 
d and Profusely and Beautifully Illustrated. ye 
ear to make this trip—which will include Wy 


the Paris Gxposition ¥ 


to THE CHRISTIAN HERALD will constitute 
, entitling you to join the party from Start 
antha’s party leaves early in December 
Christmas Holidays in Merrie England. 
Duickly and send your Subscription to-day. 




































MARIETTA HOLLEY, 


ill Include a call at Our Hawaiian Colony, th hight 
in its Jewelled Shrine at Kandy, Ceylon, and a Ceremonious Audience with 
on Thursday, November 29, 1900 (Thanksgiving Day), and before we sit 


Mid pleasures and palaces though | may roam 


eartily in Payne’s Immortal Lines : Be it ever so humble there’s no place like home. 


at Cells its Own Story! 


AN HERALD, and that if once Interested, you would soon become a Permanent 
cquainted with it, we make the Following Unprecedentedly Liberal Proposition : 
U(or $2 if the Red Letter Testament is Wanted), 3999999999992329999999999 
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